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ITINERANT THESPIANS. 


CRABBE, nature’s sternest painter, as 
Lord Byron calls him, devotes, in 
his poem of the “ Borough,” an ex- 
clusive section to the players and 
their calling. He held no very ele- 
vated opinion of the art or its prac- 
titioners. He says, of the latter, 
with his characteristic redundancy 
of antithesis :— 
“Sad, happy race! soon rais’d and soon de- 
press’d, 
Your days all pass’d in jeopardy and jest; 
Poor without prudence, with afflictions 
vain, 
Not warn’d by misery, nor enrichd by 
gain.’ 

Sir Walter Scott, during his last 
illness, about two months before 
he died, asked his son-in-law, Lock- 
hart, to read to him the “Borough,” 
which had always been one of his 
favourite selections. At the recital 
of the terrible sarcasms upon thea- 
trical life with which it abounds, he 
listened with increased attention, 
muttering from time to time,“ Good ! 
Good! Excellent! But how will 
poor Terry endure these cuts?” 
Again, at continued invectives in the 
same strain, “Honest Dan! Dan 
won’t like this.” At length, when 
Lockhart reached the passage quoted 
above, Sir Walter said, interrupting 
him, ‘‘ Shut the book, I can’t stand 
more of this—it will touch Terry to 
the quick.” 

Daniel Terry, long a conspicuous 
member of the Edinburgh and more 
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than one London theatre, dramatizer, 
or as Sir Walter designated the opera- 
tion, Z'erryfier of “ Guy Mannering,” 
“The Antiquary,” “Heart of Mid 
Lothian,” &c., and subsequently 
manager of the Adelphi, in the 
Strand, in partnership with Frederic 
Yates, was long honoured by the 
great novelist’s intimacy and friend- 
ship. At the time we Lon alluded 
to he had been dead three years, but 
Sir Walter, in his wandering felt 
and thought of him as if he were 
still alive. He had been one of 
Terry’s securities in the Adelphi ex- 
periment, and suffered ultimately, in 
ocket, from its non-success. In a 
etter to Terry, at an earlier period, 
in some measure dissuading him 
from the venture, chiefly on the 
ground of want of capital, he ex- 
pressed himself as follows, as to the 
peculiar temperament of the disciples 
of Thespis, and the special obstacles 
attached to theatrical management. 
“The want of solid cash is an ob- 
jection to all attempts whatever; but 
there is something, it would seem, 
particularly difficult in conducting a 
theatre. All who practise the fine 
arts in any department, are, from 
the very components necessary to 
success, more irritable, jealous, and 
capricious than other men made 
up of heavier elements. But the 
jealousy amongst ae is signally 
active, because their very persons 
are brought into direct comparison, 
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and from the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot, they are pitted 
by the public in express rivalry 
against each other. Besides, greatly 
as the profession has risen in charac- 
ter, of late years, theatrical talent 
must still be found frequently allied 
with imperfect general education, 
low habits, and sometimes the follies 
and vices which rise out of them. 
All this makes, I should think, a 
theatre, a very complicated system 
to keep in order, and liable to sud- 
den checks when your cattle jibb, 
or do not work kindly together. But 
above all, i/ faut de Vargent.” 

The entire letter from which the 
preceding extract is taken,—full of 
shrewd and curious suggestions 
touching theatrical and mercantile 
dealings,—is, as Lockhart observes, 
when considered with reference to 
the time at which it was written, 
and the then near though unforeseen 
result of the writer’s own commer- 
cial speculations, as remarkable a 
document as ever was penned. 

Terry was ill-fitted by temper and 
habits for the task he assumed. He 
was professionally idle, given to pro- 
crastination, had no taste for ac- 
counts, and a very considerable taste 
for good company, and good living, 
with the social accompaniments 
thereunto belonging. His manner and 
conversation were somewhat pedan- 
tic and dogmatic. His knowledge 
was derived more from a quick, 
shrewd faculty of observation than 
from literary research. He passed, 
however, for a scholar, and was 
generally so considered; but his 
claims to the title were far inferior 
to those of John, or Charles Kemble, 
Macready, Vandenhoff, or Charles 
Kean. As an actor, he attempted 
too much, and except in a limited 
range of testy elderlies, and such ex- 
treme eccentrics as the Green Man 
and Megrim, seldom went beyond 
mediocrity, while his tragic or serious 
assumptions fell considerably be- 
low that unpopular standard. In 
Sir Peter Teazle and Sir Oliver Sur- 
Jace, he was good, though far behind 
Farren or Dowton. His Falstaff was 
endurable; while his, Stukely, 
Joseph Surface, and Octavian, were 
painful to see, and grievous to re- 
member. The writer of this notice 
was once told by an eminent Uihello 
of his day, that on an occasion, at 
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either Bath or Bristol, he suffered 
under Terry’s Jago; and in the 
course of the operation received so 
many confidential and familiar pokes 
in the ribs that he was sore for a 
week after. 

Poor Dan was, moreover, what is 
technically called a bad study, and 
habitually imperfect, more especially 
so in anew character. When Murray, 
in Edinburgh, in 1822, revived “ King 
Lear,” according to the text of Shake- 
speare, expunging all the absurd in- 
terpolations of Tate, at the particu- 
lar instance of Sir Walter Scott, who 
expected his protegé to do great 
things with thecholericold monarch, 
Terry rushed into the theatre about 
ten minutes before the curtain rose, 
managed to hustle into his regal 
robes, was discovered, within 
time, on the throne, in the first 
scene, and tripped in the dialogue 
several times before he had delivered 
himself of adozen lines. He hada 
strange habit of laying an equal em- 
phasis on every word, almost on 
every syllable, and dislocated his 
sentences asif they had been pounded 
inamill. This style of elocution he 
carried into private life, and in the 
Scott coterie it obtained for him the 
sobriquet of the Grinder. He made 
himself useful and acceptable to Sir 
Walter by hunting the London 
curiosity shops and book-stalls in 
search of antiquities, bibliographi- 
caland miscellaneous ; but there were 
many who questioned the depth and 
extent of his black letter pretensions. 
His Adelphi experiment ultimately 
entailed on his patron, according to 
Lockhart, the loss of his own and 
James Ballantyne’s security, amount- 
ing to £1,750. Terry married a 
daughter of Alexander Nasmyth, 
the celebrated landscape painter of 
Edinburgh. After her first hus- 
band’s death, in June, 1829, she took 
a second, in 1837, Mr. Charles 
Richardson, of Tulse Hill, the author 
of the well-known dictionary of the 
English Language. Walter Scott 
Terry, the eldest son of the actor, 
godchild and namesake of the 
poet, became an officer in the East 
India Company’s Service. 

. The great moralist and literary 
leviathan, Dr. Johnson, wrote a 
tragedy, but as he had no interest, he 
unwillingly suffered it to moulder on 
his undusted shelves for a longer 
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term than the nine years recommen- 
ded by the Latin critic. When his 
friend and former pupil, Garrick, be- 
came potentate of Drury-lane, the 
“long-secluded loveliness” of Jrene, 
as Lord Byron afterwards said of 
Coleridge’s “ Cristabelle,” was 
brought to light. It was presented 
to the public in the year 1749, sup- 
ported by the entire strength of the 
company, including the manager him- 
self, Spranger Barry, Mrs. Cibber, 
and Mrs. Pritchard. By this act of 
pure good-will, the struggling philo- 
sopher put £298 into his pocket, in- 
cluding author’s nights and copyright, 
at a time when pence, “few and far 
between,” were more frequent in- 
mates of that vacant receptacle ; and 
when a dinner, a whole suit, and a 
respectable wig, were not often in- 
cluded in the list of his luxuries and 
possessions. Yet he seldom bestowed 
a civil word on Garrick or his art, 
when either happened to be the sub- 
ject of praise, in conversation. 
During the discussions on his 
tragedy, he expressed intense indig- 
nation at some alterations which 
Garrick’s practical experience led 
him to suggest. Amongst others, 
the manager objected to strangling 
the heroine on the stage, coram 
populo, in direct defiance of the 
oratian precept. This he con- 
siderd dangerous, not only as a viola- 
tion of history, but as a breach of stage 
propriety. It was, nevertheless, in- 
sisted on by the author, and nearly 
proved fatal to the play. J/rene 
spoke her last speech with the bow- 
string round her neck. The galleries 
and pit shouted “murder !” and “ off, 
off’ On the next performance she 
walked out quietly to be disposed of 
behind the scenes, and the tragedy 
went languidly through its nine 
nights, subsiding gently into Times's 
mortuary wallet, or “great store- 
house of oblivion.” Since then, no 
desperate manager in search of an 
antiquated and hopeless novelty has 
had even a vision of its revival. 
Johnson said, “ the fellow”—mean- 
ing Garrick—“ wants me to make 
Mahomet go mad in the last scene, 
that he may have an opportunity of 
tossing about his arms, rolling his 
eyes, and kicking up his heels ; but 
I won’t indulge him in such antics.” 
Whether this was the reason why 
Garrick gave J/«:omet to Barry, !:is- 
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tory has not informed us; but certain 
it is that he resigned the fiery and 
impulsive Turkish conqueror to his 
rival, and took to himself the com- 
paratively tame and subordinate 
character of Demetrius. Johnson 
never again tried his hand at the 
drama, doubting perhaps his own 
ability in that walk. He thus falsi- 
fied the early prediction of his friend, 
Gilbert Walmsley, that he would 
turn out a fine tragedy writer. But 
he bore his disappointed hopes with 
submission, and without murmuring. 
“A man who writes,” hesaid, “thinks 
himself wiser or wittier than the rest 
of mankind ; he supposes that he can 
instruct or amuse them; yet the pub- 
lic to whom he appeals must, 
after all, be the judges of his pre- 
tensions.” By the public he does not 
mean the conventional we; the plural 
assumptive of the individual critic, 
who may possibly be less capable 
than the subject of his criticism. 

Long after the inhumation of 
“Trene,” the author happened to be 
present when it was read to a select 
company at a house in the country. 
He left the room before the conclu- 
sion, and being asked the reason, re- 
plied, “Sir, I thought it had been 
better.” “ Irene,” never now pro- 
duced on the stage, and seldom even 
read, has nevertheless great merit as 
a poem. But it is deficient in pathos, 
and totally destitute of action. An 
acting play without action is an in- 
conceivable contradiction. 

Sir John Hawkins says, in his 
“Life of Johnson,” that on the es- 
tablishment of the Literary Club in 
1764, of which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was founder, when Garrick expressed 
his wish to be a member, Johnson 
objected, exclaiming, “he will dis- 
turb us by his buffoonery.” Mrs. 
Piozzi has also recorded, in her “ Let- 
ters,” that the doctor said, “If Gar- 
rick does apply, I'll blackball him. 
Surely we ought to sit in a company 
like ours, 


‘Unelbow’d by a gamester, pimp, or 
player.’” 


Johnson’s hostility on this occasion 
was attributed to Sir Joshua having 
told him that when he spoke of 
the projected club to Garrick, he said, 
“T like it much ; I think I shall be 
of you.” “He'll be of us,” replied 
vohnson ; “how does he know we 
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Will permit him? ~The first duke in 
England has no right to use such 
language.” Boswell stoutly denies 
all this, and asserts that when Gar- 
rick was regularly proposed, some 
time afterwards (ten years), Johnson 
warmly supported him, and secured 
his election. Croker, in his notes 
upon Boswell, inclines to the state- 
ments of Sir John Hawkinsand Mrs. 
Piozzi, which decision he founds on 
the ten years’ exclusion. But it must 
be remarked that Sir J. Hawkins re- 
tired from the club in consequence of 
receiving the cold shoulder from all 
the members for having one evening 
rudely attacked Edmund Burke in a 
manner which raised the displeasure 
of the whole company. 

Boswell complained to Johnson of 
his not mentioning Garrick in his 
celebrated “ Preface to Shakespeare,” 
and asked if he did not admire him. 
“Yes,” replied Johnson, “as a poor 
player, who frets and struts his hour 
upon the stage—as a shadow.” 
“ But,” rejoined Boswell, “has he 
not brought Shakespeare into notice?” 
“Sir, to allow that would he to lam- 
poon the age. Many of Shakspeare’s 
plays are the worse for being acted ; 
*Macbeth,’ for instance.” Here isa 
startling opinion from a professed 
critic and commentator on Shake- 
speare. In our humble opinion 
“ Macbeth” is pre-eminently an acting 
play, perhaps more so than any other 
written; abounding in incident, pas- 
sion, pathos, and energetic character. 
Surely the author intended it for re- 
presentation ; and with equal cer- 
tainty, in all his works, the stage, 
not the closet was the first object of 
his ambition. Other dramatists have 
held different ideas. Miss Joanna 
Baillie declared that her plays on the 
passions were not composed with a 
view to production; and Lord Byron 
energetically denounced the stage ex- 
ecution of “Marino Faliero,” appeal- 
ing even to the Lord Chamberlain to 
interpose an edict. “It is hard,” he 
said, “that I should have all the 
buffoons in Britain to deal with— 
pirates who will publish, and players 
who will act—when there are thou- 
sands of worthy men who can get 
neither bookseller nor manager for 
love or money.” He and his brother 
poet of the North, were equally 
averse to encountering the caprices 
of the pit or the vagaries of actors. 
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Why does a writer adopt the drama- 
tic form, and at the same time eschew 
the express purpose for which the 
drama was invented? We should 
feel grateful to any philosopher of 
the day who would or could explain 
the apparent mystery. He would do 
more good in his generation than 
some of his brethren who impede pub- 
lic business by propounding unprac- 
tical theories, and “ darken counsel by 
the multiplication of vain words.” 
On an occasion when the inquisi- 
tive shadow, Boswell, demanded of 
the portly substance, Johnson, whe- 
ther, if he saw a ghost, he would 
start as Garrick did? “TI hope not, 
sir,” was the reply ; “if I did I should 
frighten the ghost.” Again, when 
Goldsmith said Garrick’s compliment 
to the Queen, which he introduced 
into the revived comedy of “The 
Chances,” in 1773, was mean and 
gross flattery. “ How, sir,” inter- 
rupted Johnson, “can it be mean ina 
showman, a fellow who exhibits 
himself for a shilling, to flatter his 
queen?’ When Johnson was in 
Paris with the Thrales, he found fault 
with the French acting, which he had 
heard so much extolled. An Irish 
gentleman who was present told him 
he had not seen the best French 
players, who were absent from the 
capital on their country engagements. 
“ Sir,” replied the grim sage, “I look 
upon all players as no better than 
creatures set upon tables and joint 
stools to make faces and produce 
laughter, like dancing dogs.” “But, 
Doctor, you'll allow that some are 
better than others?” “ Yes, sir, as 
some dogs dance better than others,” 
All this reads smartly enough as meré’ 
snarling cynicism, but it is, in fact, 
savage, unjust, and illogical. With 
all his great reasoning and analytical 
powers, the Doctor’s prejudices weré 
so strong that his arguments were 
sometimes at fault. 
In one of Dr. Johnson’s earliest 
and ablest works, “The Life of 
Richard Savage,” published in 1744, 
he first placed on record his low eésti- 
mate of the art of acting and his con- 
tempt for players. If he was sincere, 
and really felt as he wrote and said, 
Boswell was perh&ps right when he 
attributed this illiberal bias, in the 
first place, to the imperfection of hi 
idols’ physical organs of sight an 
hearing, which served so badly 
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that he was not susceptible of the 
fine impressions which theatrical 
excellence produces upon the great 
majority of mankind. The magic of 
the eye and the melody of the voice 
were almost lost to him. Secondly, 
the cold reception of his tragedy 
wounded -him, although he gave no 
outward sign of disappointment. And, 
thirdly, he could not totally subdue 
his jealousy at the wonderful worldly 
progress of Garrick, whose prospects 
when they came to London together 
were scarcely more brilliant than his 
own, and whose talents he rated at a 
minimum in comparison. His being 
80 signally outstripped by his junior 
in the race of immediate fame, as well 
as fortune, probably made him feel 
some indignation, as thinking that 
whatever might be Garrick’s merit in 
his art—the art, inferior in itself, 
was extravagantly appreciated and 
overpaid, when compared with what 
the most successful efforts of literary 
labour could attain. With all his 
wisdom he could not reconcile him- 
self to the fact that the mass prefer 
amusement to instruction. It was 
not pleasant for learning to starve in 
a@ garret, while a mere puppet or 
mountebank, as he termed the most 
gifted actor, revelled in a palace. 

Yet, with this weakness, or pre- 
judice, or wounded self-love, or what- 
ever it may be called, it was a source 
of danger for another to speak slight- 
ingly of Garrick in his presence. “If 
I choose to find fault with David, sir,” 
‘was his angry retort to a flatterer 
who thought to propitiate him by 
echoing his sentiments, “is that any 
reason why I should sit and suffer you 
to do the same ?” 

Turn the tables, and we shall find 
that he sometimes admitted the 
reality and weight of Garrick’s suc- 
cess, while he extenuated the accom- 
panying and naturally inseparable 
vanity. “After all,” he said, “it is 
wonderful howlittle Garrick assumes. 
Fortunam reverenter habet. His 

raises are dashed in his face, sounded 
in his ears, and he goes home every 

ight with the plaudits of thousands 
in his cranium. He did not jind but 
made his way to the tables, the levees, 
almost the -rooms of the great, 
and all this ee by enormous 
wealth of his own acquisition. 
David, sir, is per ecole a modest 
man, Ifthis had appened to Oolley 
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Cibber or Quin they’d have jump’d 
over the moon. Yet Garrick speaks 
tous. If half of his good luck had 
fallen to me I should have been in- 
supportable. I would have had @ 
couple of fellows with long poles 
walking before me to knock down 
everybody that stood in the way. Sir, 
IT should have been a Bashaw of three 
tails at least.” 

Lord Byron, speaking from personal 
observation, when on the Drury-lane 
sub-committee, described actors as an 
impracticable race, who hate with a 
hatred found only on the stage—ano- 
ther instance of the readiness with 
which a sense of justice succumbs to 
apointedsentence. Place truth in the 
balance against an epigram or a wit- 
ticism, and two to one the former 
kicks the beam. The virtue of Aris- 
tides would be endangered by the 
temptation. 

The travelling histrionics com- 
memorated, or rather over-over- 
coloured by Crabbe, the old strolling 
companies of the times of our 
fathers and grandfathers, are vestiges 
of remote antiquity, animals as ex- 
tinct as is the dodo, and as the 
apterix, emu, kangaroo, and Red 
Indian are expected in a generation or 
two to become. They generally ex- 
hibited in a barn, huge stable, or out- 
house of some country inn, and an- 
nounced their advent in the village or 
town A beat of drum, or through 
the bell and sonorous lungs of the 
public crier. It was a flourishin 
concern that could afford printe 
hand-bills or placards. Hogarth’s 
picture of actresses attiring in a loft 
under the roof, which so many thou- 
sands looked upon in the last London 
Exhibition, — a lively portraiture 
of itinerant theatrical accommodation 
and habits in his day. George Fre- 
deric Cooke says, in his Memoi 
“ At Brentford, we dressed, male an 
female, in an apartment at the 
audience end of the building, and had 
to pass through the assembled com- 
pany to reach the stage, the wholé 
theatre being a large room in a publi¢ 
house.” 


All that kind of practice must have 
been a very inferior school of art, but 
a afterwards eminent, took their 


first degrees in it. Thomas Dogget of 
Dublin, who lived to be joint patentee 
of a leading London theatre with 
Cibber and Wilks, and the great 
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comic actor of his day, was not only 
for a considerable time a stroller, but 
a master of strollers. Tom King, the 
far-famed original Lord Ogleby and 
Sir Peter Teazle, was also amongst 
the number. So were Mrs. Siddons, 
John Kemble, Dowton, and Edmund 
Kean. They usually played on 
shares, equally divided, without re- 
ference to comparative rank or talent, 
a veritable republic, excepting that 
the responsible manager exacted the 
lion’s proportion for the use of what 
were designated the wardrobe, scenery, 
and properties. In the midst of much 
poverty and privation there was 
usually decorum, and sometimes even 
refinement. 

Roger Kemble, the father of the 
gifted race which so long ornamented 
the London boards, with ability 
seldom equalled, and more rarely 
exceeded, passed through a long life 
as a strolling actor and manager. His 
wife, née Sarah Ward, was his faith- 
ful companion in public and private, 
in the same humble and struggling 
career. She survived him for six 
years, dying in 1808. Her father, an 
actor of good repute before the 
appearance of Garrick, had maintained 
a respectable position-in the metro- 

olis in the days of Betterton and 

ooth. On his demise, his son-in-law 
and daughter succeeded him in his 
circuit, which they conducted with 
the highest respectability, and com- 
bined talent of a superior order. They 
were most anxious to keep their 
children from the stage, having a 
strong conviction of the precarious 
nature of a theatrical life ; but, for- 
tunately for the gratification of the 
public, and the advancement of dra- 
matic art, the natural bias proved too 
strong for parental authority. Of 
four daughters and three sons, who 
all adopted the stage, three, at least, 
of the number reached the highest 
point of excellence and celebrity. 
Roger Kemble appeared once at the 
Haymarket as the Miller of Mans- 
field for the benefit of his son Stephen. 
Mrs. Kemble, sen., never faced the 
London public. Their concluding 
years were passed in ease and privacy, 
enjoyments which fell within their 
reach from the success and affection 
of their children. Both were remark- 
ably handsome, and their personal 
beauty was strikingly papas in 
their offspring, male and female. 
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Joseph Younger, long joint-man- 
ager of the Liverpool Theatre, awarm 
man, with a good balance at his 
banker’s, also the early patron and 
encourager of Miss Farren, afterwards 
Countess of Derby, was often heard 
to relate an amusing incident that 
occurred to himself when a stroller. 
At a small town in Ireland the troop 
under his management set up their 
temple of the Muses in a back stable 
without a boarded floor, or any thing 
like a raised stage, there being neither 
height nor space for the latter con- 
venience. Squire Coote, afterwards 
Lord Bellamont, and his lady mother 
bespoke a performance. They drew a 
crowded house, a novelty to which 
the hungry followers of the sock and 
buskin had long been strangers. The 
play was the “ Provoked Husband,” 
Lord Townly, Younger. He was dis- 
covered in the best approach toa full 
court dress the limited wardrobe could 
supply, seated, according to stage pre- 
scription, in dignified attitude on an 
inverted meal tub, covered in some 
fashion to represent a couch, and in 
that position discharged the opening 
soliloquy with solemn emphasis. 
When Lady Townly entered he ought 
to have risen with stately composure 
to address her—‘‘ Going out so soon 
after dinner, madam?’ But an 
unforeseen accident took from him 
the power of speech or movement. 
The high heels of his shoes had made 
such an indentation in the newly laid 
clay of the floor that, after many 
efforts to extricate himself, he was 
compelled to leave the said shoes in 
the tenacious earth, and run off in his 
stockings, muttering curses “ not loud 
but deep.” The.audience roared with 
delight, shouting “ encore.” Younger 
described the state of temper he was 
driven to as utterly diabolical. He 
could have kicked Lady Townly out 
of the stable, horsewhipped his sister, 
the mild Lady Jane, and pulled his 
friend Manly by the nose. But the 
Squire, in some compunction for his 
unrestrained laughter, presented the 
company with a supplemental five 
guineas, his mother added two, which 
with regular receipts, cheered all 
hearts, and prompted the eccentric 
Beattie Stuart, the low comedian, to 
chalk on the play-house door next 
morning, “ Hurrah! we eat !” 

John Kemble, in his convivial 
hours, used to tell of his own wander- 
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ing life during his dramatic novitiate, 
that he once played Ventidius in 
“ All for Love,” with one ruffle, be- 
cause neither his own nor the stock 
wardrobe could furnish two. In those 
days, even in the London theatres, all 
heroes of ali countries and ages, 
Greeks, Romans, Ancient Britons, 
Plantagenet Kings, Medizeval Barons, 
and nobles of the early Georgian 
epoch, discharged their respective 
duties in heavy court suits. Booth 
and Quin acted Cato and Othello in 
this appropriate costume, and Garrick 
attired Macbeth like a state coach- 
man in full livery The Ghost in 
“Hamlet” wore a bag wig, cocked 
hat, and frilled shirt, when a suit of 
armour was beyond the finances of 
the company. On the occasion here 
alluded to, Kemble used only one arm 
at a time, thursting the other, minus 
a ruffle, within the folds of his capa- 
cious waistcoat. When he wanted to 
relieve the monotony of action, he 
rapidly slipped both hands behind 
him, and in a thrice changed the ruffle 
from one to the other. 

We once saw a manceuvre, some- 
thing like this, executed in a small 
country church in a midland county, 
where there was no vestry-room. The 
officiating clerical had his black 
cassock on under the white surplice. 
The reading desks joined each other. 
While the psalm was beingsung,before 
the sermon commenced, he suddenly 
disappeared in white, and in another 
moment, almost with the rapidity of 
a pantomimic transformation, rose up 
in black on the other side. This is no 
fiction, but a positive fact, and it pro- 
duced no sensation, being evidently 
the usual formula. 

The incident above named, in 
Kemble’s career, occurred at Upton, in 
Gloucestershire, the theatre, in which 
Mrs. Siddons also acted more than 
once, being in a cider loft, and so low 
that the heads of the tall actors 
touched the ceiling. The managers 
were then Crump and Chamberlain, 
who “took all the towns,”-as the 

hrase went, in that part of England. 

he former was a blunt, morose, 
brutish character ; the latter sly and 
cunning. They were commonly known 
by the names of Fox and Bruin. 
Remble, after much mental and 
pecuniary suffering, made a precipitate 
retreat from the firm, leaving the 
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following couplet affixed to the 
theatrical door:— 


“T fly, to shun impending ruin, 
And leave the Fox to fight with Bruin.” 


Ryley’s “Itinerant,” an amusing 
and authentic book, written some fifty 
years since, now seldom met with, 
gives many entertaining, singular, 
and heart-rending anecdotes of the 
miseries, sufferings, shifts, and ex- 
pedients of strollers. A strange 
member of the fraternity was the 
well-known Tony Lebrun, who fills 
a pleasant niche in the early part of 
the volumes. Who that reads it 
does not enjoy the story of the lavan- 
deuse and poor Tony’s solitary shirt. 
“One day, at Buxton,” says Ryley, “a 
Message came to say a gentleman 
requested to see me. I went at once, 
and was entering the room when the 
landlady told me, her lodger, the 
gentleman in question, was at that 
moment particularly engaged with his 
washerwoman. The door being ajar, 
I found they were in hot dispute. ‘t 
can’t wash the article, sir,’ said the 
woman ; ‘’twill fall to pieces.’ ‘Od 
rabbit it,’ replied Tony ; ‘then hang 
it against the wall, and throw a bucket 
of water at it ; but don’t abuse it, for 
it’s an only child, and dry it as fast as 
you can that I may get into better 
habits. It’s an hour’s good exercise 
every morning to find my way into 
it. I must have a chart drawn that 
I may know how to steer!’ I could 
bear no more,” adds Ryley. “I had not 
seen the poor fellow for months, so I 
rushed into the room, took him in my 
arms, threw the dilapidated shirt into 
the fire, and turned out the washer- 
woman.” 

Ryley had in his own ragged regi- 
ment a tragic actor named Penn, a 
man of considerable talent and most 
extraordinary habits. Pedantic, — 
ous, and methodically taciturn, speak- 
ing was a most painful effort to him, 
except when rehearsing or acting his 
parts. He had been a schoolmaster, 
and had some slight knowledge of 
the humanities. His strange de- 
meanour gained for him amongst his 
brother actors the appellation of 
Podo. His usual mode of communi- 
cation with the outer world was by 
signs. The poor fellow was harmle 
but unfortunately under the contro. 
of a besetting caco-demon—Gin. This 
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destructive familiar marred his pros- 
pects, and kept him in abject poverty. 
Seldom was he master of a coat not 
out at elbows, in lieu of which he 
generally wore a great coat, buttoned 
to the chin to conceal the forlorn 
state of his linen. Regularly every 
morning, at twelve o’clock, he entered 
the doors of a small public-house in 
the vicinity of the theatre, with 
folded arms, knit brows, and solemn 
visage, with a side look at the land- 
lady, he beckoned three distinct times. 
Then, pointing to his mouth, gave 
intelligible information of his desires. 
A full glass of real Nantz, followed 
by an approving smack of the lips, 
imparted a oe to his eye and a 
firmness to his nerves which, before 
this application, were languid and 
relaxed. Then perning sow, and 
pointing to the cupboard door, behind 
which his account was chalked up, 
he marched out, in ordinary time, 
without uttering a syllable during the 
whole negociation. 

Ryley heard of his long score, and 
called to give the landlady a caution. 
“Does Mr. Penn ever talk of paying 
you?” “No, sir, he never talks at 
all.” “Then chalk no more till this 
account is rubbed out.” Penn went 
the next day, according to his invari- 
able custom, beckoned, pointed to his 
mouth, stared at the absence of 
the usual response, repeated the 
gesture ; but a to no poresee. on 
tell you what, Muster Pell,” said the 
dealer in alcohol, whose pronunciation 
of the letter m was defective, “we 
must come to business, we must 
have a reckoling. Eighteen shillings 
and sixpence-halfpenny is your score ; 
and Muster Ryley, your master, has 
told me not to score another noggil 
till this here is rubbed off.” Penn, 
on hearing this, moved not a muscle, 
and betrayed no emotion of visage. 
After a moment, he uttered the inter- 
jection “oh !” turned on his heel, and 
stalked solemnly away. To give full 
force to the condensed meaning of 
this comprehensive “oh !” would re- 
quire the power of Edmund Kean’s 
“ Fool—Fool,” in “Othello,” or “I 
answer, no,” in the “ Iron Chest.” 

In those old sharing companies 
there was a stalking horse called “the 
stock-debt,” under the semblance of 
which the er, if his bump of 
peculation was well developed, could 
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rob and plunder at discretion. This 
theatrical bugbear had its origin in 
something like justice, as, on the 
troop removing from ‘one town to 
another, they were, one and all, 
usually in debt, which the manager 
advanced money, when he had any, 
to discharge out of his private purse. 
If it did not suit him to keep an ac- 
count in items, he made alump of the 
sum total, for which the whole com- 
munity were held liable, in equal 
proportions. It thus became a pro- 
verbial saying, “the stock-debt is 
never paid.” 

In old James Whiteley’s ‘aut 
it was notorious that he had repai 
himself this stock-debt at least three 
times over; but the amount unre- 
duced always remained on record as 
a plausible pretence for a handsome 
impost after a run of luck. Theré 
was no appeal. The manager was 
judge, jury, trustee, and banker. He 
kept his own books, after his own 
fashion, and inspection was useless 
even had it been permitted. It is 
related that, after a crowded race 
week, Whiteley gave his performers 
a guinea each for their share. Oné 
only had the spirit to remonstrate. 
“What, sir, only one guinea! I ex- 
pected three, at least.”—“ A heavy 
stock-debt, my dear.”—“ Stock-debt, 
sir! a mean excuse to rob us of o 
earnings.”—“ Eh? what’s that you 
say? Talk of robbing! why yout 
would rob a church, my dear. You 
are a common swindler; you get 
money under false pretences ; whe 


you came to me, my dear, you bald 
you were an actor.”—“ Well, sir, an 

solam. Did not you yourself say 
the people thought me a very pro- 
mising actor.”—“ People ! what peo- 
ple, my dear? Your washerwoman 


and tailor? Yes, I dare say they 
found you a very promising actor, foi 
promises were all they could ever ge 
out of you. You an actor! 
you are a common pauper that go 
about the country picking the pocket 
of the people. The women run to 
the hedge and gather in the cloth 
when rs are coming. My compan 
are all gentlemen and ladies. Yo 
were a naked, shirtless being, my 
ear, When you came to me. Yo 
cut-down countenance put me in mind 
of a gibbet.” 

Bonny Long, a respectable actor itt 
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the heavy line—he weighed twenty 
stone—and a well-conducted man, of 
Ryley’s company, had a wife and 
eight children. Whenever the family 
benefit was announced, Mrs. L. wash- 
ed her tribe of little ones, and dressed 
them in their scarlet spencers, which 
never made their appearance except 
on such special occasions, or their first 
arrival ina town. At the head of her 
small battalion she paraded the 
streets, in her Scotch plaid, with a 
huge bundle of playbills, and solicited 
custom at every respectable dwelling. 
The novelty of these little red runa- 
bouts, added to the good humour 
and affability of honest Bonny him- 
self, generally secured for them an 
overflowing house. 

Mrs. Baker, Dowton’s mother-in- 
law, whose oddities would fill a 
volume, was for many years mana- 
geress of what was called the Kent 
circuit, comprising Canterbury, Ro- 
chester, Maidstone, and Tunbridge 
Wells. She was ignorant and illiter- 
ate, and when on the stage acquired 
her parts by having them read to her. 
She was fond of officiating as prompter, 
when that functionary had to double 
or treble twoorthree parts for want of 
numbers, and made sad confusion by 
skipping over all the hard words when 
the cue was required. She contrived 
to die worth several thousand pounds. 
Her secret lay in having but one pay- 
ing place to all parts of the house, 
and in taking the money herself. She 
refused nothing, cash or kind, down 
to a pocket-handkerchief, clean or 
dirty, from little boys who looked 
wistfully towards the gallery, but had 
no metallic currency with which to 
command the “ Open Sesame.” 

Dickens, in “ Nicholas Nickleby,” 
gives varied sketches of theatrical 
doings in the itinerant line, quite as 
graphic as those of Crabbe, but much 
more genial, and breathing a fairer 
infusion of the milk of human nature. 
The Crummles family and their co- 
mates are as good natured as they are 
amusing. 

Edmund Kean, in his early strug- 
gles, walked long distances between 
the towns where he had to perform, 
simply from want of funds to procure 
what Dominie Sampson calls eques- 
trian or vehicular conveyance. He 
carried his four theatrical swords, 
brace of foils and gloves—for he 
taught fencing, boxing, dancing, and 
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riding,—over his shoulder, with his 
scanty wardrobe, private and profes- 
sional, and his small assortment of 
stage properties, dangling in a bundle 
therefrom. Once, he pedestrianized 
from Birmingham to Swansea, one 
hundred and eighty miles, accom- 
panied by his wife who was near her 
confinement, and could with difficulty 
manage eight or ten miles a day. 
Their united purse contained some- 
thing less than twenty shillings. The 
first day they had only onescanty meal, 
and Kean, when passing by a small 
river, halted to refresh himself with 
a swim instead of a dinner. When 
they reached Bristol they were liter- 
ally penniless. There they had to 
halt until a letter to Cherry, the 
manager to whom they were engaged, 
could bring them relief. After four 
or five days, two pounds reached them. 
Out of this handsome supply they 
paid their bill at the ‘“ Mulberry 
Tree,” amounting to twenty-five shil- 
lings, and with the remaining fifteen, 
started on the same evening for Swan- 
sea. 

Kean, in the provinces, played 
everything, from “ Richard” to “Three 
Finger’d Jack” and “ Harlequin,” 
sometimes two of the three parts we 
have named on the same night. 
Tragedy, comedy, opera, and farce, 
all came alike to him. When in the 
Waterford company, he acted Douglas 
in Hannah More’s tragedy of “ Perey’ 
for his benefit, and afterwards the 
Monkey in Perouse. Colly Grattan, 
who was present, has told us in the 
new Monthly Magazine, that in the 
last named character he showed 
agility scarcely surpassed by Mazurier 
or Gouffe, and touches of deep traged 
in the monkey's death scene, which 
made the whole audience shed tears. 

When he enacted Young Norval 
in Home’s “Douglas,” at Belfast, 
with Mrs. Siddons, she was equally 
astonished and pleased at the ability 


he displayed. After the play, she 

came to him, and patting him 

ciously on the head, said, “ You 
It’s 


have bg well, sir, very well. 
a pity ; but there’s too little of you 
to do anything.” Mrs. Jordan was 
not so complimentary. When he was 
to be her Don Felix, at Exeter, she 
refused flatly to play with such a 


little bug-a-boo as she clagansly odes 
him, and said, “ Let me have the long 
fellow with the Dutch name,” mean- 
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ing Vandenhoff, who was a member 
of the same company. 

Going once to fulfil an engagement 
of two nights at Braintree, in Essex, 
Kean walked from Rochester, his 
usual mode of travelling, and found 
himself suddenly intercepted by the 
Thames. He had reached the ferry, 
but had no obolus with which to 
propitiate the Charon for a passage 
across. He determined, therefore, to 
effect the transit by swimming. Strip- 

ing himself without delay, he tied 
his clothes in his pocket-handkerchief, 
and seizing the bundle in his teeth, 
as Cesar held up his armour when 
he crossed the harbour of Alexandria, 
he reached the opposite shore; but his 
head sank several times, and when he 
landed, his garments were completely 
saturated. Time pressed, and he had 
no resource but to thrust himself into 
his dripping habiliments. Thus, he 
contrived to reach Braintree in time 
to commence the part of Rolla. In 
the second scene, his physical powers 
gave way, and he fainted on the stage. 
A fever and ague kept him in bed for 
a considerable time and left him as 
pennilessas whenhecame. Yeteven 
when his fortunes and prospects were 
at this low ebb, his pride and ambition 
were unbounded. He refused to act 
second to Young Betty, the Roscius, 
as he was called, and for three days 
and two nights, hid himself in the 
fields, pasturing on turnips and cab- 
bages, to escape the indignity. In 
1813, a very short time before he ob- 
tained his London engagement, he 
walked from Bridgewater to Dorches- 
ter, carrying his second son, Charles, 
on his back, the greater part of the 
way, being occasionally relieved of 
his burden by the good nature of his 
companions. 

At Exeter, in 1813, he took Cato 
for his benefit, a character he never 
attempted in London, and quite out 
of his line. When he came home, 
his wifeasked him how he had played. 
“Pretty well,” was the answer, “I 
was not John Kemble you know.” 
From the beginning he had a con- 
sciousness of his own powers, with 
visions of future eminence. He was 
heard more than once saying to him- 
self, “shall I ever go to London ?~ 
I shall, and make a hit.” When at 
last, the opportunity came, he ex- 
claimed, “ Let me only stand on the 
Drury Lane boards with the foot- 
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lights before me, and I'll show them 
what I can do.” Most truly did he 
verify his own prediction. 

The Exeter benefit mentioned above, 
was under the patronage of Squire 
Buller. Yet, when Mr. Buller’s 
butler came to Kean’s residence, say- 
ing, “ You'll have a good house for 
my master bespeaks the play,” the 
indignant hero vowed he would not 
sell a ticket. “If the people won’t 
come and see my acting,” he declared, 
“it shall never be said that they 
patronized me by Squire Buller’s de- 
sire.” 

When he came home after his tri- 
umphaldebut, on the 26th of January, 
1814, he told his wife that as he 
walked to the theatre he wished he 
was going to be shot ; but when he 
had spoken a few speeches, and found 
the audience going with him, he felt 
encouraged and exalted to such a 
degree that he could scarcely feel the 
stage under him. As Ulysses says of 
Diomed, in Troilus and ,Cressida, 
“that spirit of his, in aspiration 
lifted him from the earth.” Never 
was triumph more brilliant and de- 
cisive, more hardly earned, or more 
thoroughly enjoyed. Alas! that he 
himself should have subsequently 
helped to mar and shorten such a 
wonderful career. 

In 1811, Kean and his wife under- 
took a long journey from Dumfries 
to London, but broke down totally 
at York from their chronic complaint 
—a consumption in the money chest. 
In a state of utter want, they found 
unexpected relief from Mr. and Mrs. 
Nokes, teachers of dancing in that 
ancient city, to whom they were pre- 
viously strangers. Mrs. Nokes called 
to see Mrs. Kean, upon the report of 
their starving condition, found it not 
exaggerated, expressed warm sym- 
pathy, put something in her hand, 
wished her good morning, and left 
the house. Mrs. Kean opened the 
paper which this excellent wo- 
man had given her, and found a 
five-pound bank note! She threw 
herself on her knees, and fainted. 
Poor Kean, in despair, had actually 
offered to enlist as a common soldier. 
Nokes advised him rather to try an 
‘experiment on the public in his more 
familiar line, and lent him the room 
in which he received his pupils. An 
obstacle presented itself. A clergy- 
man named Flower, the landlord, was 
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a stern disciple of the school of Col- 
lier and Bedford, looking upon every 
approach to theatricals as the direct 
avenue to Tophet, at the same time 
that his conscience made a compromise 
in favour of dancing. Nokes pre- 
vailed ; the tragedian gave his reci- 
tations, and cleared nine pounds, 
which carried him merrily to his des- 
tination. The original bill of fare on 
that night, in Kean’s own writing, 
has been preserved. By the kindness 
of John Savory, Esq., in whose pos- 
session it is, and through the medium 
of a mutual friend, we are enabled to 
lay before our readers a fac-simile of 
this unique curiosity. Here it is, 
faithfully transcribed :— 


Under Patronage.—Ball Room, Minster 
Yard. 


Thursday Evening, October, 1811. 


MR. KEAN, 


(late of the Theatres Royal, Haymarket 
and Edinburgh) and author of “The Cot- 
tage Foundling, or Robbers of Ancona, now 
preparing for immediate representation at 
the Theatre Lyceum), and 


MRS. KEAN 


(late of the Theatres Cheltenham and Bir- 
mingham, respectfully inform the inhabi- 
tants of York and its vicinity that they will 
stop, For One Nieut ON Ly, on their way 
to London, and present such entertainments 
that have never failed of giving satisfac- 
tion; humbly requesting the support of the 
Public. 


Part lst.—Four Scenes from the cele- 
brated Comedy of the 
Honeymoon, or How to RuLE A WIFE. 
Duke Aranza, - Mr. Kean, 
Juliana, ° Mrs. Kean. 

The favourite comic songof ‘‘ Beggars and 
Ballad Singers,” in which Mr. Kean will 
display his powers of mimicry in the well- 
known characters of London Beggars. 

Imrrations of the London Performers, 
viz., Kemble, Cooke, Braham, Incledon, 
Munden, Fawcett, and Tue Youne Ros- 
clus. 


Part 2np.—The African Slave’s Appeal 
to Liberty!!! 
Scenes from the laughable farce of 


Toe WATERMAN, OR THE First OF 
AvausT. 


Tom Tug (with the songs of ‘‘ Did 
you not hear of a jolly 
young Waterman,” and 
the pathetic ballad of 
‘* Then farewell, my trim 
built wherry”), 

Miss Wilhelmina, 


Mr. Kean. 
Mrs. Kean. 
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After which Mr. Kean will sing, in cha- 
racter, George Alexander Stephens’s de- 
scription of a Storm. 

Part 3rp.—Scenes from the popular Drama 
of the 
CasTLE SPECTRE. 
Earl Osmond, Mr. Kean, 
Angela, . ° Mrs, Kean, 
The favourite comic song of the ‘* Cosmetic 
Doctor.” 

To conclude with the laughable farce of 
SYLVEsTER DAGGERWOOD, OR THE 
DonstTaB_eE Actor. 

Female Author, . Mrs. Kean. 
Sylvester Daggerwood, Mr. Kean. 

In which character he will read the cele- 
brated play-bill written by G. Colman, 
Esq., and sing the ‘ Four-and-Twenty 
Puppet Shows,” originally sung by him 

at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 

Each character to be personated in their 
appropriate Dresses, made by the principal 
Theatrical Dressmakers of London, viz., 
Brooks and Heath, Martin, &c. 

Front seats, 2s. 6d.; back seats, 1s, 
Doors to be open at six, and begin at seven 
precisely. Tickets to be had at the Printer’s. 


The following incident, apropos to 
the subject we are now treating of, 
we found recently in the Oxford Ma- 
gazine, for 1769. The writer gives 
his name and address as R. Harris, 
Middle Temple. 

Not long ago, I found myself 
obliged, from bad weather, to pass 
the night at a village some miles from 
Exeter. At the inn where I took up 
my quarters, I ordered a roast fowl 
to be got ready as soon as possible. 
While I was sitting by the kitchen 
fire, watching the progress of my in- 
tended repast, a young fellow, rather 
well-looking, but shabbily dressed, 
caine in, and casting a wistful look at 
the fowl, asked the landlady when it 
would be done. She replied, in about 
ten minutes. He went out, and my 
suspicions were aroused. I suspected 
an approaching attack on my lawful 
viands. He re-entered, eyed the spit 
again, anxiously, and declared in a 
petulant tone, that he believed the 
fowl would never be done. This 
looked critical, so although naturally 
mild and enduring, I summoned re- 
solution, and said firmly, that fowl is 
mine, I ordered it, I mean to pay for 
it, and I will not give up my exclusive 
poorly to any one else. So saying, 

looked as fierce as I could, and 
awaited the effect. Sir, said he, with 
extreme politeness, I must beg to ex- 
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plain. Iam one of a company of actors 
now stationed here. We play “Tamer- 
lane” to-night, and I am Bajazet. I 
want the jack-chain to give effect to 
my part. You knowI make my ap- 
pearance bound, and we are promised 
the loan of this most essential pro- 
opm . Upon this explanation I mol- 

ified at once, and invited him to take 
share of my fowl, which was now on 
the table. He assented joyfully, say- 
ing he had half an hour, good. Ina 
twinkling, the fowl disappeared be- 
tween our joint attacks. My new 
acquaintance, Mr. Sparkle, hinting 
that brandy was an admirable digest- 
ive, we ah despatched a good modi- 
cum, and set off for “Tamerlane,” 
Mr. Sparkle assuring me that, as I 
Was a novice in these matters, I 
should see much to excite curiosity 
behind the scenes. 

The theatre was, of course, a barn, 
not rain-tight ; the curtain, a thing 
of shreds and patches, like the old 
hag’s cacthone & | cloak and petticoat 
in the “Orphan,” “ which seemed to 
speak variety of wretchedness.” The 
lights were a pound of twelves, for 
supplying which, on credit, the ruth- 
less chandler insisted on keeping the 
royal robes of Richard the Third in 
pledge. The performers, one and all, 
seemed in high glee, from the pros- 
pect of an approaching dividend. 
Arpasia, a pretty girl, lately a milli- 
ner’s apprentice, suggested a contri- 
bution for something in the shape of 
astimulant to carry them through the 
exertions of the evening, adding, em- 

hatically, that there were already 
fifteen shillings and sixpence in the 
house! I begged permission to order 
a gallon of what they called the right- 
eous from my inn, a motion that was 
carried by acclamation, all declaring 
that the best gin in the village was 
sold at the “ White Hart.” 

By the time the glass had gone 
round, the manager announced that 
Squire Scamper and family had ar- 
rived. All hurried to their posts. 
The band, represented by a solitary 
fiddler, played “God save the King.” 
The prompter whistled in the absence 
ofa ell After two or three failures, 
the curtain, which refused to rise, was 
dragged down, and when the wreck 
was cleared, the Prince of Tandis and 
suite were discovered hailing the sun, 
represented from the back of thestage 
by a waggoner’s candle and lantern. 


' {Aug, 


The first act went off smoothly, 
but the manager, who acted Z'’amer- 
lane, had made so many private visits 
to the righteous, which he locked u 
to prevent his people sharing wi 
him, that before the second act was 
over he could scarcely stand, and his 
speech grew thick. In the scene of 
altercation with Bajazet, when my 
friend Sparkle was doing wonders 
with the jack -chain, Yamerlane 
kindled from imaginary into real rage, 
and dealt the captive Sultan a swing- 
ing box on the ear, exclaiming wi 
an oath, and a most unpardonable 
interpolation into the text, “ Rascal, 
T’'ll let youknowI am the manager ! 
The audience roared with laughter. 
This Z'amerlane took for approbation, 
and immediately gave Azalla, his 
ally, a tremendous stomacher, which 
stretched him on the stage. <Azalla, 
nimble as a deer, less placable than 
Bajazet, and moreover an importation 
from the Emerald Isle, jumped up in 
a second, knocked Z’amerlane down 
with a rolling-pin which represented 
his truncheon of command, and 
shouted out, “ Take that, you thief of 
the world, and if you're kilt dead 
you'll learn for the future better man- 
ners than to strike an Irish gentleman 
again.” 

Tamerlane, between the righteous 
and the rolling-pin, was now com- 
pletely hors de combat. The prompter, 
a little decrepid old man with one 
eye and a wooden leg, stumped out 
and said, with the kind permission of 
the audience, he would read the re- 
mainder of the part if he might wear 
spectacles. This was agreed to, and 
matters went on to the third act. 
The substituted Zamerlane had just 
gained the bottom of a page that 
contained the beginning of a speech, 
when, turning the leaf, he muttered, 
“ Eh, what! perdition catch the rats ! 
they have gnawed away five leaves.” 
Here ensued another dead stop. My 
friend in the jack-chain now became 
apologist. e happened to be a 
favorite. Some cried, “ Bravo, 
Sparkle!” Others said, “What, 
now?” Sparkle threw himself on 
the well-known liberality of a British 
public, and declared the inexpressible 
mortification of the whole company 
at the crosses and unforeseen acci- 
dents that had marred their effects. 
He offered the song of “ Sweet Robin,” 
by Miss Torrington, and a hornpipe 
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by himself, in or out of fetters, to wind 
up instead of the balance of Tamer- 
lane. The good-humoured audience 
agreed to the compromise. There 
was rather a noisy division on the 
hornpipe clause, but the chain carried 
it by a large majority. Thesong and 
dance were rapturously encored, and 
all separated on mutual good terms 
with much apparent satisfaction. 

After the exhibition, and when the 
strollers had re-assumed their ordi- 
nary attire, [invited the whole posse, 
the drunken manager alone excepted, 
to pass an hour with me at the White 
ars and regale after their fatigues. 

hey joyfully concurred, and I saw 
nothing to offend in their general 
manners and conversation. There 
was now and then a sort of technical 
phraseology introduced, new and 
puzzling to me, which required an 
emendatory note, but there was 
neither gross vulgarity nor offensive 
familiarity. They were evidently 
above the social mark at which they 
were estimated. In this thread-bare 
community, for such they partially 
were, I discovered a fund of good 
humour and good sense ; an idea of 
decorum hardly to be expected from 
the strange character of their lives 
and avocation, which, diverted into 
other channels, would have carried 
their possessors beyond their present 
level to respectable notice, if not to 
eminence. But, construing their 
inclinations into ability and inspira- 
tion, and fancying themselves quali- 
fied for a most complicated art, be- 
cause they wished to practise it, they 
bade defiance to poverty and scorn 
and wilfully encountered a thousan 
difficulties, which, if conceived or 
understood at the outset, would have 
terrified them into discretion. 

A century has elapsed since the 
substance of the above was written ; 
but in many respects it is as appli- 

ble now as when originally penned. 

hatever may be the objections 
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whieh severe ascetics can raise to the 
ornamental arts in general, and the 
art dramatic in particular, it is 
unquestionable that well-informed 
actors, and there are many such, form 
most agreeable companions and asso- 
ciates. Buoyant and reckless i 
adversity they sometimes are, an 
inclined to pride and vanity, when 
fortune smiles upon them, An over 
estimate of their own importance in 
the social scale, is a feature more 
pardonable than extraordinary whey 
we consider how Sohail the 
pabulum is supplied by popular ap- 
plause. 

When Laura, the confidential lad 
of the bed-chamber to Arsenia, god- 
dess of the Royal Theatre at Madrid, 
proposes to her friend, Gil Blas, to 
enter the service of her mistress ag 
house steward and providore, he ob- 
jects, saying he had registered a solemn 
vow never to serve a plebeian. 

* Whom dost thou call plebeians.” 
demanded the insulted confidante, 
with an air of disdain ; “ Darest thou 
to rank actresses with the wives of 
councillors and attorneys? Know 
that the ladies of the stage are not 
only noble but arch-noble, by the 
alliances they contract with men of 

uality.” It will be remembered that 
til Blas accepted the post on this 
remonstrance, and in a day or two, 
was ordered by his mistress to provide 
a handsome dinner, for which she 
ae him liberally with money. 
“ Five or six of our ladies and gentie- 
men,” said she, “dine with me ; take 
care and have everything in plenty.” 
—“ Madam,” answered the steward, 
“with half this sum, I'll engage 
to entertain the whole troop.”— 
“Friend,” rejoined Arsenia, ayith in- 
finite dignity, “ be so good as to cor- 
rect your expressions. We say a 
troop of thieves, a troop of beggars, 
a troop of authors ; but learn to say, 
a company of comedians.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Tat knowledge worked “like mad- 
ness in her brain.” 

When next we see her, the gentle 
melancholy is all gone, and instead a 
bright, laughing face greets us, the 
eyes sparkling with inward fire, the 
white cheeks tinged with carmine 
brilliance. No longer silent, she 
laughs and talks all night. Mr. 
Cary, her neighbour, she devotes her- 
self to him with unwearying energy. 
(Had he been a gray-headed monster 
it would have been just the same.) 
Her shyness of a sudden all gone, she 
pours forth a stream of brilliant con- 
versution, quite surprising to him. 

Walter sees her across the table, 
and shakes his head, mentally. 

Lady Frances sees her, and remarks 
to Colonel Vivien how she seems to 
have got over her fatigue—“ I never 
saw her so lively.” 

“ Nor I,” he answers. 

Dinner over, it was the same in 
the drawing-room. She laughed and 
talked unceasingly. If she stopped 
for one moment she felt it would be 
all over with her, so she went on 
bravely. It was as if she were pos- 
sessed by some unearthly power, that 
urged her and helped her forward as 
long as she resigned herself to its 
influence, but if she gave up at all 
and became for a moment her real self, 
the result she dared not contemplate. 

In one of her liveliest speeches she 
was interrupted by Mr. Cary bending 
over her chair and asking if she would 
not givé them some music ? 

“Oh yes, with pleasure,” she an- 
wered. “I'll sing you one I don’t 
think you’ve heard before. Come, 
Georgie, play me ‘Faites moi 
Mourir.’” 

“Such a doleful song when you’re 
in such spirits to-night, Mab,” said 
Georgie, with surprise. 

“ Yes, but I like to sing it,” she 
answered, with a half-sob in her 
voice. ‘“ What am I doing?” she 
thought. “What is coming over 
me? Am I going mad? 
will help me—cry out, I must, 
somehow.” And then the little face 
grew grave at once. The forced mer- 
riment faded out of it, as with hands 


This song - 


clasped, and eyes half-raised to 
heaven, as if she prayed, she cried out 
her heart’s bitter cry in music. 

Those who heard her sing that song 
—one of the most beautiful Schubert 
ever wrote—never could forget it. 

It isa simple melody, but pathos 
sounds in every note. The words, as 
simple, tell of the sorrows of a young 
girl—loving, yet not beloved—spoken 
to the Virgin Mother, with a prayer 
at the end of each verse begging for 
release in death from all her woes :— 

“ Bonne Vierge Sainte! 
A vous j’ai recours, 
Ecoutez ma plainte. 

Je souffre toujours. 

O, je vous implore 
Mais non pour guérir, 
Faites plus encore— 
Faites moi mourir. 

“Ma douleur, la méme 
Est affreuse, hélas! 
Vous savez je l’aime, 
Lui ne m’ aime pas. 

O, je vous implore, &. 

* Je vous vois sourir, 

Et vos yeux sur moi 
Ont semblé me dire, 
Va, rassure toi, 

O, je vous implore, &c.” 


The first verse was sung merely 
with touching earnestness, but into 
the second such a thrill of anguish was 
thrown, mounting at the close to a 
petition of such agonizing despair that 
it seemed as if that little frail form 
must give way under it, and the pent 
up spirit pass away in song. There 
was one who could not resist, takin 
one more look at her as she stoo 
there singing, and as he watched and 
listened, he felt spell-bound—fasci- 
nated—how he scarcely knew, pity, 
tenderness stole into his heart, at 
this to him such real sorrow. For 
though he hardly understood the 
words, there was a thrill in the voice 
that night that he felt he had never 
heard before, and something—per- 
haps the sympathy of his strong love 
—told him all was not right there. 
Who knows what that song might 
have done if he had listened to it 
alone? But fate decreed it other- 
wise. 
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As the voice ceased at the end of 
the second verse, some one stand- 
ing by remarked—shuddering as he 
spoke, for even stolid souls could not 
resist that music—“ My goodness, 
think of that merry child, turning in 
@ moment to such a heart-broken 
woman. I ‘never saw a finer piece 
of acting in my life.” 

“ Acting again! Nothing but act- 
ing! What a fool I was to forget it !” 
And Colonel Vivien turned away 
with a groan, but hardly suppressed, 
not waiting to watch the little face 
brighten, with a sad smile, as the last 
verse was sung, where hope was given 
the prayer was heard, ending once 
more with the melancholy entreaty 
that death might come—a supplica- 
tion breathed forth with “tears in the 
voice” that sang it. 

When she ceased it seemed as if 
the spring had snapped that bore her 
= through. Witha face deadly 
white and her hands grasping hold of 
the piano, she leaned against it for 
support or she must have fallen alto- 
gether. Georgie came up to her. 
“ You're not well, Mab, dear, the song 
was too much for you. You're over- 
tired.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mab, looking 
dreamily into her face, with eyes 
that had a far-off look, as if search- 
ing for something they could not see. 

“Will you go to bed, darling ?” 

“T think so,” and then, with a 
feeble attempt at a smile, she turned 
to the others and asked them to ex- 
cuse her she felt so knocked up. 

“Certainly,” they said; and 
Walter went to open the door, and 
light her candle for her. 

When he had her quite alone in the 
hall he took the little white face be- 
tween his hands and looked down into 
it, saying—“ What is the matter with 
my little woman to-night ?” 

The lips quivered, tears trembled in 
the eyes, the bosom heaved with a 
sob that would not be kept down, but 
no words came. 

He stooped down and kissed her. 

With a vigorous effort the tears and 
another rising sob were forced back ; 
the voice was steadied to say, “ Good- 
night, Walter. I think I’m very 
tired.” And then she turned from 
him and hurried away. 

“Brave little woman,” he said, 
watching her, “ but I can’t bear to 
see the child turned into that.” 
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But shut up in her mother’s 
room, (she was safer there, she 
thought,) alone in the dark, she was 
brave no longer. Flinging herself on 
the sofa, the sobs pent up all day, 
burst forth with a force that seemed 
to convulse the whole frame. Tears 
gushed out with them, hot, scalding 
tears, that gave the poor heart no 
relief. Words were gasped out into 
the empty air that only made the 
loneliness more felt, and then the face 
was buried deeper into the pillow, the 
little hands clasped over it as if the 
agony must be kept down somehow 
before it quite overpowered her. Thus 
she lay, how long she knew not, 
when the door was softly opened, 
then as quickly closed, and her 
mother, she who could best console 
her, now stood by her. 

Laying a soft hand on the poor 
rough, curly head, she said, “ My 
darling, I was afraid something was 
wrong—can mother help you ?” 

The tear-stained face was lifted up, 
then the mother’s arms were round 
her at once, and the little wet cheek 
laid against her shoulder. 

“Mamma—don’t—ask—me—I—I 
—can’t now ’—was sobbed out. 

“No, my darling, not to-night ; lay 
your head there. To-morrow you 
can tell me, if you like, my poor little 
Mab !” 

Gentler tears came then, and the 
terrible gasps grew fainter, as the 
mother petted and soothed her, as 
she used long ago, when her little 
Mab was a child. 

“Now, darling, I think you're 
better, and mother’s going to put 
you to bed—won’t that be best ?” 

“*'Ye-es, mamma.” 

So, with few words, she undressed 
and put her to bed; then kneeling 
down by her side, she said aloud : 

“OQ God, who knowest us to be set 
in the midst of so many and great 
dangers, and that by reason of the 
frailty of our nature, we cannot al- 
ways stand upright ; grant to us such 
strength and protection as may sup- 
port us in all dangers, and carry us 
through all temptations. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

A feeble voice whispered the 
“ Amen ”’ at the close. 

Then the Lord’s Prayer was said, 
and Mrs. St. Clair, rising from her 
knees, pressed a long kiss upon her 
child’s lips, accompanied with a fer- 

10 
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vent “God bless you, my darling,” 
and left her to sleep. 

Strange to say, she did sleep long 
and heavily, without once awaking 


(Aug. 


all night through. But we know 
there is such a thing as “sleeping for 
sorrow.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Tae waking, next day, was very ter- 
rible, and, added to the pain and grief 
at her heart, an overpowering head- 
ache had come upon her, so that all 
sensation of heart and brain was now 
but one dull, dead aching. 

“ My child, would you rather not 
come down,” her mother said, seeing 
the half-closed eyes and the blanched, 
suffering face, hoping all the time, if 
possible, she would make the effort. 

“Oh, I would rather try, mamma ; 
I don’t like making a fuss, and ”—but 
there the sentence stopped, and. Mrs. 
St. Clair did not ask her to finish it. 

Bravely she followed her mother 
down stairs and into the dining-room, 
where they were all assembled and 
sitting at breakfast. 

“Oh, there ts Mab,” said several 
voices. “ How are you to-day?” 

“ Rather headachy,” she answered, 
slipping into a vacant place between 
her uncle and Madeline. 

“I’m so sorry, dear,’ said her 
aunt. “ Harriet, why did you let her 
come down, she doesn’t look fit forit?’ 

“Oh, she didn’t want to be so lazy 
every day—did you, Mab ?” 

*“ No, mamma,” said Mab, looking 
up with a smile, while Mrs. St. Clair 
returned silent thanks for her child’s 
self-command. That look convinced 
Mab of what she felt before, that he 
was not there. Where was he ? she 
wondered, he used to be always 
early. The next words from her 
uncle told her. 

“Well, ladies, you were none of 

ou down in time to see Vivien off. 

e left all sorts of messages, good- 
byes, and thanks, and all that sort of 
thing. He couldn’t wait to see you 
all, as he wanted to catch the early 
train.” 

“ Yes,” said Lady Frances, “I'm so 
sorry he’s gone. He wrote me sucha 
nice note, Harry, he wouldn’t leave 
his messages only to you.” 

“Oh, by the way, Charlie, that 
reminds me,” said her father, ‘ he 
left a special one for you—something 
about some feather he was to send 
you from India when he got there.” 


“From India, father! He must 
ne Sraeine. He’s not going to India, 
is he ?” 

“T suppose he is,” said Sir Harry, 
quietly helping himself to a huge 
plateful of bacon. and eggs, while 
every word he so calmly uttered ran 
like daggers into a little creature sit- 
ting next him. 

“Oh, that’s what he alludes to in 
his note to me,” said Lady Frances, 
“when he says he fears he cannot 
have the pleasure of being among us 
again for many a long day. I didn’t 
know what he meant—I didn’t know 
he’d any idea of this sort—did you, 
Walter ?” 

Walter, for once in his life, wished, 
most disrespectfully, that his father 
and mother had each been properly 
gagged before coming to breakfast. 
He answered, carelessly, “ Oh, I know 
he’s had some appointment offered 
him, but I thought he’d given up all 
idea of it. I shouldn’t think any 
thing was settled.” And then he 
managed to turn the conversation to 
something else. 

How Mab lived through those few 
moments, calmly sitting there, with- 
out betraying any outward emotion, 
remains to herself a mystery. She 
could not have done it, had not One, 
invisible to mortal eyes—He who, in 
the furnace of fire, walked by the 
side of his “ faithful three,” and who 
giveth power to the faint, and to the 
weak increaseth strength—stood by 
her, laying His hand upon her, and 
causing her to say, “ He strengthened 
me. 

It was nearly over. She had heard 
her death-warrant bravely, unflinch- 
ingly, as a true woman should, and 
now they were all moving to the hall, 
and she might soon escape and learn 
how best to bear herdoom. But not 
quite yet ; she must stay and linger 
round the fire with the rest first—it 
would not do to go away too soon. 

They were very kind ; they put her 
into an easy chair, and her aunt came 
up and kissed her, and begged her 
not to mind the others, but go up 
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and lie down, she looked as if she had 
so sad a headache. 

“It is rather bad, thank you, Aunt 
Fanny. I will go away presently— 
not just yet ; it seems so stupid to be 
always shutting myself up from the 
rest.” So she sat on there, listening 
and joining sometimes in the talk, feel- 
mgoe the while as if turned to stone. 

t was then she learned the party 
was breaking up that day, and all 
the men were leaving in different 
directions. Mr. Compton Muir to 
join his regiment—(Mr. Alleyne had 
already left)—Reggie Stuart to his 
people in Scotland, who were cla- 
moring for him, and where he made 
Bob promise to follow; Mr. Bedford 
to his chambers in London, and Mr. 
Cary to a round of visits before re- 
turning to his postin Italy. 

This fact of his departure he came 
now to communicate to her, anxious 
to see what effect it would produce ; 
he rather hoped to rouse her a little 
by the intelligence—no woman could 
be indifferent to Ais comings and 
goings, and surely this one would be 
no exception. Sohe sauntered up to 
her, and sitting down beside her, 
looked at her tenderly, pityingly, 
saying in a low voice—— 

“Tm so sorry my last sight of you 
will be so sad a one, Miss St. Clair.” 

She started a moment, but then 
remembered he could only refer to 
her headache, so she answered in a 
languid tone—— 

“Thank you, Mr. Cary.” 

“This is a sad finale to the pleasant 
days we’ve had together.” 

“Oh, I dare say I shall be quite 
well to-morrow,” she answered. 

“Yes ; but I shan’t be here then,” 
he replied, in a melancholy tone. 

“ You're going to-day, Mr. Cary ?” 

* Yes, I’m due at Brockham Castle 
to-night.” 

“T believe that’s a very pleasant 
place. Isn’tit ?” 

“Oh, very; but may I not be 
allowed to feel some little regret at 
leaving this one ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” 
wearily. 

“ Hang it,” he thought,“she doesn’t 
seem to care one pin whether I go or 
stay, and I thought we were such 
friends.” 

“T couldn’t flatter myself my ab- 
sence would make any difference to 
Miss St. Clair,” he continued aloud 





she answered 
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“ but I hope she will allow me to feel 
some sorrow at leaving her.” 

Mab raised her heavy eyes a mo- 
ment to his face, utterly unknowing 
what to answer—in truth, she hardly 
knew what he was saying, when 
Charlie, happily for her, came up 
just that moment, taking pity on her 
little suffering face, and interrupted 
their conversation. 

“ Mr. Cary, ’m not going to allow 
you to talk to her any more; she’s 
not able for it. Do go up stairs, Mab, 
and keep quiet; you're not fit to be 
down stairs.” 

“T think I must, Charlie, though it 
does seem so stupid. Good-bye, Mr. 
Cary.” Then, looking up at him 
with her sweet grave face, she said, 
“Thank you for all the pleasure you 
have given me.” It was simply, 
gracefully said, and he felt it. He 
followed her with his eyes, as she 
moved wearily away, and thought to 
himself-— 

“What is it about that child that 
charms me? She makes me quite 
angry one moment, and the next —— 
Well, well,” and he turned away with 
asigh, “perhaps it’s better I’m going.” 

And to Mab at length the moment 
of escape had come, and she was 
alone. What did she do. Was there 
the wild agony of the night before— 
the sobs, the gasping, the tears ? No, 
she was quite quiet. She merely sat 
down on a low stool, and clasping her 
hands together, repeated half to her- 
self, from time to time, the one word 
“Gone!” It seemed as if she were 
teaching herself to bear the wide 
world of anguish contained in that 
simple word. Then, starting up, she 
flung herself on her knees, and cried 
out in her despair—‘‘ O, God! what 
does this mean ?” She did not ask 
Him to help her; she did not know 
how He could do that. She seemed 
beyond help, so she only called out to 
know what it all meant. 

Then, as if on a sudden, some words 
she had heard somewhere forced 
themselves—how she knew not— 
into herears. They began 


“0, ‘Love! Love! Love! How terrible art 
thou! How terrible!” 





The next lines she couldn’t remem- 
ber, but the voice went on with— 


‘‘ There is a seal of sorrow on thy brow; 

There is a scorching blight upon thy breath; 

With life thou lurest, yet thou givest death, 
10° 
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Thou art the sweetest source of saltest 
sorrows, 

Thy blest to-days bring such unblest to- 
MOFrrows 5 

Thy softest hope makes saddest memory.” 


“Oh, God!” she cried, with face 
buried in her hands, “is this the 
answer ?” 

She started up then, unable to bear 
the quiet any longer, and began pacing 
the room, her hands locked together, 
and twitching nervously. 

“Yes ; I see it all now; I didn’t 
know it ; I hadn’t an idea; but it’s 
come—all come on me together—and 
—and—I can’t bear it—I can’t. J 
love him !” 

She stood still a moment as she said 
those words, and, pressing her hands 
to her throbbing temples, went on— 

“Yes, I love him, and—he does not 
love me !” 

A wild laugh followed, frightening 
her, it sounded so strange. 

“Oh, what shall I do? I believe 
I’m going mad.” 

And she crouched down on the 
ground like some hunted animal. 

Just then the door opened, and her 
mother entered. Mab ran over to 
her, and, taking her two hands tight 
in her own, cried out rapidly, with so 
scared a face, her mother trembled— 

“T can’t help it, mamma; you 
know you said you despised girls 
that loved men that didn’t care 
for them, and I’ve done it; and, 
mamma, [ can’t help it ; I must love 
him—I must ; if I die, I must love 
him still.” And the wild tones died 
down into a low moaning wail, very, 
very pitiful to hear. 

Her mother did not speak, she only 
led her gently to the sofa, where Mab 
sank down beside her ; then she said 
very tenderly— 

“My child, will you try and listen to 
me a moment when I speak to you ?” 
A low moan was the only answer. 

“T think, darling, you are a little 
hard with yourself.” 

“Mamma, J love him,” Mab an- 
swered, raising her scared little face 
to her mother’s, and speaking wildly 
and rapidly. “ I love him, and he—he 
couldn’t care for me when he’s gone 
—gone, and left me here to—to love 
him ; for I can’t help it, mamma— 
mamma, help me ; I can’t help it ; I 
know you despise me,” and she 
crouched down again, “but I must 
love him.” 
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“Mab,” said her mother gently, 
but a little sternly, “you must be 
quiet for a few minutes, and listen to 
what I say. I do not despise you ; 
you have done nothing to make any- 
one despise you ; you have just loved 
aman who, I think, gave you every 
cause to think he loved you.” 

She paused a moment, but there 
was no answer, only the little hands 
she held trembled violently. Then 
she went on— 

“T have watched you, my child, 
and I have watched him, and I do 
think he loves you.” 

“But he’s gone, mamma, gone 
quite away, and I shall never, never 
see him any more. How can he love 
me ?” 

This was said in a tone of dull 
despair, the wildness fading out 
gradually, and leaving only the low 
tone of utter, hopeless misery. 

“T think, dear, that something 
has happened to annoy him in some 
way, I could not tell what, and that 
has made him go away so sud- 
denly.” 

“Oh, mamma, do you think that ? 
But can nothing be done then ?” 

“ My darling, I’m afraid not. We 
must leave it now.” 

“Leave it! Oh, mamma!” 

“Yes, Mab, dear, we must leave it 
in God’s hands.” 

“ But I don’t want to do that.” 

“Hush, darling, we must not say 
that.” 

“T don’t want to be wicked, 
mamma, but I don’t think I can 
leave it quietly. Mamma, I think I 
shall die.” 

** My child, did you never hear ‘as 
thy day, so shall thy strength be?’ 
If He gives the sorrow, He will give 
the strength. Mab, I believe this.” 

“Yes, mamma, because you’re 
good, and so much older ; but if you 
knew what it is to feel this.” 

‘My darling, I’m not saying for a 
moment it isn’t dreadful ; I’m only 
saying, if you leave it in His hands, 
He will help you.” 

“Will He help me by making it 
right ?” 


“Oh, I mustn’t say that. He will 


help you somehow, I know, though I 


could not say it would be the exact 
way you wish.” 
“ But if I pray a great deal ?” 
“Mab, we must all beware of wor- 
shipping idols in our prayers. Ifyou 
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ray, trying to submit your will to 

is, He will answer you, I know; 
how, I cannot tell, only it will be 
best. I once heard it said, ‘ Your 
prayers are not neglected, they are 
only translated.’ And, my child, we 
must be sure when He translates them 
He sets them in a higher language— 
a language, Mab, that we shall speak 
not on earth, but in heaven.” 

The words seemed to soothe her ; 
by degrees she grew quieter, and 
when her mother looked at her and 
said, “ Will you try to feel this, dar- 
ling?” she raised her head, and, with 
a look of touching misery in her face, 


said, 

“T will try.” 

“And will you like to stay quiet 
now, dear? I’m afraid the pooylittle 
head is not much better.” 
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“T don’t think I can stay quiet, 
mamma ; I think I must go out.” 

“Very well, dear, perhaps the air 
will be best for you. You won’t meet 
the others ; they’re gone for a walk.” 

So Mab went out and paced up and 
down her own favourite long walk with 
the smooth grass and the tall cedars, 
and the quiet hills beyond. She used 
to think heaven was beyond those 
hills, perhaps that was one reason she 
loved the walk so. To-day the look 
of them and the child memories they 
brought soothed her almost insensibly, 
and for a little the thought of the 
“rest’’ somewhere beneath the “ ever- 
lastinghills,” raised herabove her own 
heart’s troubles ; but it was only for a 
little, poor child; the aching void was 
there, and could not be filled up yet 
awhile even by the love of heaven. 


CHAPTER X. 


Arter this, two or three days passed 
very quietly. The guests all gone, 
the house had returned to its usual 
everyday self. No more excitement, 
and only such fun as Charlie and Bob 
could make up between them. 

Mab, if she could be said to prefer 
anything, preferred the quiet of these 
days—it suited more with her own 
listless misery ; not that she allowed 
others to see what she suffered, she 
tried to bear up bravely and take her 
place as usual, talk and laugh with 
the rest, even sing when she was 
asked, though this last she might 
have avoided on the plea of feeling so 
ill, as she did, but she thought it 
better to try, and often the singing 
did her good. From the weakness of 
her body her voice had lost in its 
ringing strength, but there was even 
more of touching sweetness in its 
sound—sometimes almost more than 
her mother could bear. 

As she looked at Mab she trembled; 
the little thing seemed fading away 
before her eyes. 

Yes, Mab began to hope her prayers 
were heard, and that help would soon 
come in that other world “ where the 
weary are at rest.” She struggled 
on these few days, as we have seen, 
trying to be brave and do her best, 
but at last one evening, when they had 
been out walking, she said she felt so 
tired she would go home and lie down, 


and the others were to follow. When 
she reached the house she felt so 
weary she could not bring herself 
to go further than the girls’ sitting- 
room, which was on the ground-floor 
opening out of the pleasure-ground. 
Here Madeline presently found her 
lying on the sofa in the dim twilight. 
She only went over to her and asked 
her if she was comfortable or wanted 
anything, and then went quietly to 
the piano, and opening it, began to 
sing. The song she chose was very 
simple, almost monotonous, yet some- 
how, music and words, and the low 
thrilling voice, that sung them was 
quieting beyond expression. The 
words were :— 


“ Over a troubled sea 
A lone bird flying, 
Under that troubled sea 
The sad day dying. 
Over a troubled sky 
The storm-clouds flying, 
Under that troubled sky 
A sad heart crying. 


“Over a new-made grave 
A heart’s-ease blowing, 
Under that little grave 
No tears are flowing. 
Over that quiet grave 
The day is breaking, 
Under the smile of God— 
An angel waking.” 


Madeline rose from the piano and 
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came over to where Mab was lying, 
but by the fading light she saw large 
tears were rolling down her pale 
cheeks, so she only stooped down and 
kissed her and then left the room. 
“So there is a heart’s-ease blowing 
somewhere,” Mab thought. “ Will 
this be the answer to my prayers ?” 
And there she lay in a half dream 
thinking peacefully of a quiet grave 
where no tears were flowing, the day 
breaking over it, a heart’s-ease grow- 
ing above, and beyond an angel rising 
as if from a long sleep, opening her 
eyes upon that “land that is very far 
off,” cheered into life by the smile of 


od. 

And thus thinking, her own tears 
ceased to flow, afaintsmile played upon 
her lips, the troubled face grew calm, 
the weary heart seemed quieting, the 
hands were clasped as if in prayer, 
an unearthly quiet reigned around, 
from which those who entered and 
looked upon her dreaded an awaken- 
ing in another world. ee 

Like an emblem of resignation 
carved in “pure white stone” she 
looked, and they hushed their breath, 
while tears dimmed their eyes as 
they beheld. It was of such stuff 
as this in bygone days they made 
their saints. 

A low fever followed, not severe 
or dangerous it seemed, and yet the 
doctor shook his head. 

When Lady Frances took him aside 
one day and questioned him, he told 
her plainly there was no danger in 
the actual fever, and that even i 
was yielding to remedies. “ But, my 
lady, I tell you there are worse things 
than fevers, things beyond my skill, 
and if something isn’t done for that 
young lady, she'll be in her grave be- 
fore three months are out.” 

“But whatcan bedone,Dr.Carroll ?” 

* Ah, that’s not for me to say ; what 
do I know of what’s really wrong 
with her. I can only recommend 
that her strength should be kept up, 
and what’s a great deal more to the 

urpose, that her spirits should be 
ept up, and no fretting allowed.” 

harlie coming in at this moment 

overheard the end of the conversation. 


“T thought so,” she muttered, — 


“ Something must be done.” 

Since that last conversation with 
her mother, Mab had never broached 
the subject again, and Mrs. St. Clair 
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never questioned her or urged her in 
any way to speak of her trouble, but 
that the wound was rankling there, 
deep down, below that calm outside, 
she knew too well. Often when Mab 
seemed sleeping, or when she thought 
herself alone, her mother would catch 
faint murmurings of “a heart’s-ease 
blowing,” and a “ quiet grave,” as if 
repeated to herself. Once she went 
over to her, and asked her what it 
was—if she wanted anything ; and the 
sad eyes, bright with fever, were 
lifted to her own, and a feeble voice 
said—‘ My heart’s ease.” Then she 
seemed to recollect herself, and turn- 
ing away, hid her face with a moan. 

Sometimes, in her wanderings she 
would call out for Madeline and then 
she would make her sit down and 
sing the words to her, and they al- 
ways soothed her ; she grew still then, 
and often slept. Poor Mrs. St. Clair 
looked on and trembled. It was 
true what the doctor had said ; the 
fever soon yielded to remedies and 
abated, and yet where, in that pale 
wan face and listless wearied manner, 
could she see signs of recovery ? No; 
her darling’s life was ebbing from 
her slowly, yet surely, day by day, 
and the mother knew this, knew 
the reason too and the cure, yet she 
could neither stir hand nor foot, to 
help her. 

The day after the conversation 
between the doctor and Lady Frances, 
Walter was leaving the breakfast 
table, when some one touched him 
on the shoulder, and turning round 
he saw Charlie looking up eagerly 
into his face. 

“ Walter,” she said, “might I speak 
one word to you ?” 

“Certainly,” heanswered. “Put on 
your hat, and take a turn with mein 
the dark walk, while I smoke.” 

“Done ; I'll be with you directly.” 

“ Walter,’ she began, when the 
found themselves alone in the dark 
walk, “I don’t think I’m doing wrong 
in what I’m going to say, but whe- 
ther I am or not, I can’t help it.” 

“What's this?” said Walter, rather 
surprised at her earnest manner. “ If 
it’s anything I can do to help you”-— 

“Yes, Walter, that’s justit ; I think 
you can help me, at least not me, 

ut—what’s the use of hemming and 
hawing—it’s Mab I want you to 
help.” 
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“Ah, Mab! poor little thing!” he 
said, taking the cigar out of his 
mouth, and looking interested at 
once. ‘‘ What can I do for her ?” 

“Well, you know,” said Charlie, 
“the poor child’s very ill, dying in- 
deed, I think, and if something isn’t 
done for lier, she will die. I know 
the doctor thinks so.” 

“Does he indeed, Charlie? That 
looks very bad. Who would have 
thought she would have taken it so 
to heart?” This was said half to 
himself, but Charlie caught at it and 
answered at once— 

“So you know, Walter; and now 
don’t you think anything can be done 
to set it right ?”’ 

“Well, Charlie, if you mean to 
bring her and Vivien together again, 
I don’t know how we can exactly ; it’s 
a very delicate case to meddle in. 
Vivien’s not a man to brook interfer- 
ence, and, if I’m not greatly mistaken, 
Mab’stootrue awoman—childthough 
she look—to bearanything of the kind 
either.” 

“Oh, but really, Walter, this is an 
extreme case. It’s all very well for 
women to be ‘true women,’ and 
men to be grumpy for their own 
pleasure, but where life and death 
are concerned, the sooner they forget 
their peculiarities the better.” 

“That all sounds very well, my 
dear child, but I’m afraid we shouldn’t 
get either of them to view their 

peculiarities’—as you call them— 
exactly in that light.” 

“So we’re to let Mab die, and the 
other be wretched—for I know he is 
—all because you're all too squeamish 
to help each other ?”’ 

* Not so fast, not so fast, Charlie; 
you always jump so at conclusions. I 
don’t want any of these dreadful 
things to happen a bit more than you 
do. God knows I feel enough about 
it ; if I only saw what to do, without 
annoying either of them,andsomaking 
matters worse.” 

“T don’t care whether either of 
them are annoyed so as it comes right. 
You know we all must take nasty 
medicine to get well.” 

Walter smiled ! : 

“ But couldn’t you suggest anything 
without the very nasty cure of forcing 
them down each other’sthroats, which 
I know, by intuition, is my impulsive 
little sister’s plan ?” : 

“Of course I want to bring them 
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together, Walter, and so as it’s done, 
I don’t much care how it 7s done.” 

“Well, I must confess I do. But 
tell me first what you think drew them 
apart ; it seemed to me to be going on 
all right, when all of a sudden the 
whole thing changed in an instant.” 

“Well, Walter,” said Charlie, 
shaking her head and looking wise, 
“ve been thinking a great deal over 
it, and I’m almost certain something 
a the night of the theatri- 
cals.” 

“Do you think so? Do you mean 
he didn’t like her acting ?” 

“No, I don’t think it was that ; but 
something happened certainly, and 
it’s this something I want to have 
set right by bringing them together.” 

“But how exactly are we to do 
that? Am Ito write and tell him 
Mab’s very ill, and will die if he does 
not come and make it up with her ?” 

“Well, I wish you could do that; 
but I suppose you're all so ridiculous, 
it would hardly do. Wait a minute, 
though—isn’t he going to India ?” 

“T'm half afraid he is.” 

“Well then, you just sit down and 
write to him, and tell him to come 
down here and say good-bye to us 
before he goes.” 

“But suppose he won't come, 
Charlie ?” 

“Oh, don’t be supposing now ; doas 
I tell you, just this once, dear Walter.” 

“Well, I can but try. I assure you 
I’m as anxious to help them as you 
can be. I only want to get hold of 
the best way.” 

“That's a dear Walter !” said she, 
pulling him down to kiss; and if 

1e doesn’t come, just leave it to me, 
and I’ll settle it somehow.” ‘A 

“Heaven forbid !” said Walter, 
between his teeth. He loved his 
little Charlie all the better for her 
ardour, but he knew, all the same, 
Colonel Vivien, grave, stern, and re- 
served as he was, was not aman to be 
trifled with, particularly in an affair 
of this kind. He knew it required 
the most tender handling, and some- 
how, though Charlie was a woman, 
and they say women can manage such 
things better than men—he dreaded 
her impulsive rushing into it, and so 
spoiling all. And yet, I think, he 
wronged her a little. Charlie had 
her own innate tact, in spite of her 
eagerness; and a true woman’s 
dignity, in spite of her funning. I 
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think he need not have been 
so afraid of her after all. 
“Well, Walter, you'll write at 
once,” she called after him, “and tell 
him to come to-morrow if he can ; 


quite 
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eee it, you know, as if it suited us. 
tter. 


“All right ! you little schemer !” 
and he disappeared. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ An, Charlie, there you are,” said 
Georgie, the day after the little plot- 
ting we have just described ; “ only 
think, Mab’s to come down to-day. 
Won't that be nice ?” 

“ Very nice, indeed, more than nice, 
delightful !” said Charlie, coming over 
to kiss Mab, who looked, poor child, 
as if she thought it anything but nice 
or delightful. Never had the little 
face looked more sad or wan, or the 
heart felt wearier than to-day. She 
was told she was better, and would 
be quite well when the warm weather 
came, and she could have a change, 
when she all the while felt the very 
act of living a burden too heavy to be 
borne, and which she would gladly 
lay down for ever, if only she might 
once more see that face, hear that 
voice, never in remembrance absent 
from her heart. 

To-day she felt it all the more, this 
first coming down after her illness. 
She had no power to resist them, they 
might do as they liked with her ; but, 
oh, if only she might be left in peace, 
somewhere alone, where no one would 
come near her. If she must live, life 
would thus be less unbearable. This 
coming back to old ways and old 
scenes, O God! how was she to en- 
dure it ? 

But this must be kept to her- 
self ; if she spoke much she knew 
she must break down, and if only she 
could avoid that. So she submitted 
quietly and patiently to be lifted in 
Walter’s arms and carried down 
stairs, and be laid on the sofa in the 
small drawing-room. Very tender he 
was with her. She wished hewouldn’t 
be so ; it made the tears well up into 
her eyes, and in another minute they 
must fall. And so they did when 
Bob came in to see her, bringing in 
his hand a bunch of violets and one 
or two snowdrops, as a sort of wel- 
come from him on her first coming 
down. She could not thank him; 
the tears she had struggled with 
all the morning rolled now, one by 
one, down her cheeks, and once begun, 


no power on earth could stop them ; 
so Mrs. St. Clair managed to get the 
young people all away, saying she 
was best left quiet in her care. 

“Upon my word,” said Bob, with 
a choke in his voice, “that’s the sad- 
dest sight I’ve seen for many a long 
day. If this is being better, I don’t 
know what better means.” 

“What a croaker you are, Bob!” 
said Charlie, hastily. “I tell you she’s 
going to get quite well directly.” And 
then she ran away to hide her vexa- 
tion and excitement, and take up 
her position to watch for Colonel 
Vivien. 

But Mab did not get better when 
left quiet with her mother—the tears 
only flowed all the faster ; so Mrs. St. 
Clair began to think it would be better 
to leave her quite to herself, let her 
have her cry out, and then, perhaps 
she might drop asleep. So she told 
her she was going away for about 
half an hour, and she would tell no 
one to go near her, but let her rest 
quietly. She was right; after a 
while the tears began to exhaust 
themselves, and Mab fell into a quiet 


sleep. 

Charlie had not heard Mrs. St. 
Clair’s injunctions with respect to 
Mab’s being left quiet. How could 
she, as she was far down the avenue 
by that time, eagerly looking out for 
Colonel Vivien’s approach ? She had 
settled he must come that day, and 
was in an agony of expectation ac- 
cordingly. She knew a train was due 
about that time, so she had rushed 
from the house, and was busily pacing 
the avenue, straining every nerve to 
catch a sound of his approach. At 
last, when almost wearied out wait- 
ing, she had retraced her steps, and 
was nearing the house, chafing in- 
wardly at ‘his stupid, humbugging 
delay, when just then she caught the 


.sound of wheels, and, looking back, 


saw a vehicle driving rapidly up the 
approach. She stopped her walk at 
once to let it come up with her, and 


then saw, with a bound at her heart, 
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that it was indeed the very man she 
‘was so anxiously expecting. 

He alighted immediately on seeing 
her, and walked with her up to the 
house. She thought him grave and 
abstracted, older looking too, even in 
that short time. He spoke but little, 
letting her have all the talk to her- 
self; and when she begged him, on 
arriving at the house, just to go into 
the small drawing-room and wait a 
few minutes, while she went for 
Walter, he submitted at once, and 
calmly did as he was desired. 

‘Shut the door very gently as you 
go in,” she said ; “we are obliged to 

very quiet because of Mab.” 

He opened the door, and did shut 
it very gently, then walked into the 
old, familiar room, as if in a dream. 
To him, as to Mab, it was full of 
memories, and so full was he of his 
own sad thoughts, that he had walked 
almost up to the sofa before he 
was aware that he wasnotalone. He 
lifted his eyes a moment from the 
ground, and then, with a start such 
as the booming of cannon and the 
roar of battle never had produced, he 
looked on the little form before him. 
Oh, how had he longed for a sight of 
that face once more! and now that 
it was granted him he could not draw 
back without gazing on it, if it were 
but forafewmoments. Whatapicture 
she seemed to him, lying there -wrap- 

d in a scarlet mantle, one small 

and holding the bunch of spring 
flowers, the other resting by her side ; 
the dark curls, bound with a scarlet 
ribbon, lying against the white pil- 
lows; the face thin and wan, and 
palerthan he had ever seenit ; the long 
dark lashes closed over the eyes, wet 
still with tears ; the lips just parted, 
and—was it fancy, as he approached, 
a smile such as infants wear when 
angels whisper, rested onthem. The 
sweet child-face, the same as ever— 
the same, and yet how different, for 
a shadow rested there he could not 
fathom—a shadow new and strange to 
him—the shadow (we could tell him) 
of the woman's sorrow stealing away 
the gladness of the child. 

The strong man trembled in every 
limb, and tears started to his eyes. 

Mab, as we have seen, had fallen 
asleep, and she dreamed, poor child, 
a dream she often dreamed now, that 
he whom she loved was near her, 
watching her, speaking tenderly to 
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her, as of old—that the sorrow was 
all a dream, and this was the reality. 
No wonder the waking from those 
dreams was almost more than she 
could bear. 

But this time, when she awoke— 
she hardly knew, indeed, whether she 
were awake ; she did not pause to 
think, she lived for that moment in 
the old bright world of feeling, where 
thinking cannot come—she saw be- 
side her, in living earnest, the figure 
of her dreams. She did not start, 
she did not tremble—she only felé 
that he was there ; so stretching out 
her little hands towards him, and 
looking at him with a smile, sweet 
and sad and bright, all in one, she 
said, “ So you have come at last;” and 
the deep sigh she heaved seemed to 
roll away the long dark trouble from 
her soul. 

He was completely overcome, and, 
for the moment, forgot all his stern- 
ness and hard resolves, and took the 
hands she offered in one of his own, 
and folded the other over them, but 
could not speak a word. 

For the moment, I said, there was 
gladness and peace between them ; 
but was it his evil genius that just 
then brought to his remembrance the 
sad and bitter past, and put him on 
his guard again? Something, it is 
certain, roused him from his better 
self, for he dropped the hands he had 
taken so tenderly, and became at 
once the cold grave injured man 
again. 

Whether she saw it or not does 
not appear ; at all events she seemed 
not, for she said to him gently, as if 
all was right between them— 

“You heard I was ill ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, in a scarcely 
audible voice. 

“ And you came ?” 

‘* T_I—came,” he replied, in a hard 
constrained voice, “to wish you all 
good-bye.” 

She did not answer, so he went on, 
even more coldly—‘ Before I go to 
India.” 


Still no answer, but the face grew 
so deadly white, he feared she would 
faint outright, so he said hurriedly— 

“T beg your pardon, Miss St. Clair ; 
I ought not to have disturbed you— 


you are not well. 
one.” 

“No, no,” she gasped out faintly 
“ don’t—I’m —better — now.” And 


Let me call some 
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theninacomposed,though feeble voice, 
said, “Please do not go away. Will 
you sit down a minute or two—I 
should like to speak to you ?” 

Was it illness, and what seemed to 
her the near approach of death, that 
enabled her to do as she now did ? 
Or was it rather He who has said, 
“Thy God hath sent forth strength 
for thee,” who takes the cause of His 
little ones into his own hands, and to 
innocence gives might, Who stood by 
her now, and directed her in all she 
did? Whatever it was, she went on 
calmly. 

“So youhave come to say good-bye?” 
The last word was said almost in a 
whisper. ; 

“ Yes, Miss St. Clair.” 

* A long good-bye?” she said, look- 
ing wistfully up into his face. 

He did not answer, but tutned 
away ; that look he could not stand. 

* Qolonel Vivien,” she went on, in 
a voice trying to be calm, though a 
trembling sounded in every word, 
“in case I never see you again’’— 
she paused a moment, and a shudder 
passed through his frame—*I want 
to tell you it was not my fault about 
that walk.” (He turned quickly 
round.) ‘Do you remember ¢” 

“Yes,” he answered, in a husky 
voice. “I never forget.” 

“T wanted to go with you—and I 
was down late that morning—and 
then—you were gone.” 

She paused again, but no answer 


came. 

“ Colonel Vivien,” she said, look- 
ing earnestly at him, her voice touch- 
ing in its tender pleading, “ were 
you angry with me ?” 

He looked at her, struggling hard 
with the emotion that almost over- 
mastered him, but which he was de- 
termined to keep down. 

* No, Miss St. Clair, I was not angry 
—I knew it was not your fault.” 

She felt baffied for an instant, but 
then something, she knew not what, 
urged her on to say, 

“ Still, I think, you were vexed ; I 
wanted to speak to you, but you 
looked so grave, I could not.” 

“You were afraid of me,” and a 
look of pity stole into his eyes. 

“T don’t know,” she said ; “ some- 
thing kept me back.” 

* And now you can 5 soap are 
not afraid. Miss St. Clair may I ask 
why ¢” 
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“Because,” she answered, in a 
voice deep and low, “it is all changed 
now.” 

“ Why,” he replied, hastily; “ what 
is changed ?” 

“Colonel Vivien, look at me, and 
you will know.” 

“No, no, no!” he said ; “not that, 
not that ; it will not be—let us not 
speak of it.” Then anxious to change 
the subject, he went on—“ And you 
remembered that walk—you—you 
cared about it ?” y 

“Yes,” she answered, looking at 
him with those large, truthful eyes. 

“My God! if I should have 
wronged her?” he thought. ‘“ What 
have I done? I can’t believe that 
angel face untrue. And you did not 
tell me,” he said, aloud. 

“How could I?’ she answered. 
“You only spoke to me a few cold 
words since the night we acted.” 

“T thought you did not want me,” 
he said hurriedly. 

“ Why ?” she answered, with such 
evident surprise, he was quite taken 
aback. 

“ Because, I thought—oh, no mat- 
ter what I thought. But did you 
want me—did you think of me?” 

“Yes,” she answered, while her 
eyes spoke even more than her voice. 

“God forgive me,” he cried out, as 
if to himself ; “she could never have 
been false.’’ 

“No, Colonel Vivien,” she an- 
swered, in the same calm voice; 
“ never.” 

“Then, Mab,” he said, seizing hold 
of her hand with such vehemence, 
she started with amazement—the 
grave stern man seemed to have 
undergone, in one moment, such a 
change (no wonder, his very life 
seemed hanging upon her answer) 
“will you speak truly to me now ?”’ 

“T will,” she answered. 

“ T don’t know,” he went on, speak- 
ing hurriedly and with deep emotion 
-—“T don't know, if you have guessed 
what I have been more than once on 
the point of telling you—when some- 
thing always came between—how I 
love you. Do not stir,” he said, as he 
felt her hand tremble in his own, and 
thought she would withdraw it. 
“Wait a moment, and I have done. 
From the first day I saw you, I loved 
you—loved you as no other on earth 
can love you. Mab, when such 
as I love, itis no light thing to be 
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flung aside as if it were nothing. I 
tell you such love becomes one’s life. 
And now, I do not ask you if you can 
love like this, that would be hardly 
possible, but can you care for it— 
can you, do you think, ever, in the 
faintest degree, return it ?” 

He paused, and she lifted her eyes 
to his face, and said, in a voice lower 
and deeper than ever now, but with- 
out tremor or the faintest shadow of 
mistrust, the simple words— 

“Yes, I love you.” 

It was enough, almost too much 
for him, man though he was. In an- 
other moment he was on his knees 
beside her, his arms clasped about 
her, her little head resting on his 


shoulder, soothing tender words 
breathed into her ear, while she lay 
still and calm, in that quiet shelter, 
wanting, desiring nothing more—the 
storms and perils all gone by, the 
tired child had found rest at last. 


And thus we leave them. Silence 
now is best—for what words could 
paint the ecstasy of such a moment ? 

I need only add, what you may, per- 
haps, have guessed, that Colonel 
Vivien is not gone to India, and that 
Mab has found her “heart’s-ease 
blowing”’—not, as she had thought, 
“over a quiet grave,” but along the 
sunny pathway of a wedded life, 


BOOK-HUNTING IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 


Having obtained the notice of His Majesty the King, and being received into his own 
family, we acquired a most ample facility of visiting at pleasure and of hunting as it 
were some of the most delightful covers, the public and private libraries of the regulars 
and seculars. Indeed while we performed the duties of Chancellor and Treasurer of the 
most invincible King of England, Edward m1, an easy opening was afforded us for 


freely searching the hiding places of books. 


“ Philobiblon,” by Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, floruit 1340. 
» bY ry 


WE shall commence this paper with 
the evidence of one of the greatest 
book-hunters on record, Richard de 
Bury, who lived in England at the 
early part of the fourteenth century. 

e was born at a little village near 
St. Edmondsbury ; his father’s name 
was Aungerville, and his uncle was 
Rector of the parish. He was sent 
to Oxford, and. then became tutor to 
Prince Edward (afterwards Edward 
1.) When the Prince fled with 
his mother to Paris, * he was very 
useful to ihem, collected money and 
secretly transmitted it to them. This 
will account for his very rapid pro- 
motion both in Church and State for 
in 1332 he was made Canon of Wells, 
and in the early part of 1333 Dean, 
and in the month of October of the 
same year advanced by John xxII. to 
the Bishopric of Durham. He had 
also been overseer of the patrimony 
of Prince Edward in Wales ; he was 
made Treasurer of England in Feb- 
ruary 1334, and Chancellor in the 
following September. 


This great man and lucky Bishop 
was afilicted with a disease which is 
termed Biblomania ; all through his 
life he devoted his immense wealth 
and directed the excellent oppor- 
tunities which his many offices af- 
forded him to the acquisition of 
books. He was a most honourable 
man, but if anything could bribe him 
it was books. He says himself in 
his “ Philobiblon’—which is one of 
the most interesting works of the 
age, being an account of his life of 
book-hunting—that when in France 
“if we would have amassed cups of 
gold and silver, excellent horses or 
no mean sums of money we could in 
those days have laid up abundance 
of wealth for ourselves ; but indeed 
we wished for books not bags, we 
delighted more in folios than florins, 
and preferred paltry pamphlets 
to Pee palfreys. O blessed 
God of gods in Zion! what a flood 
of pleasure rejoiced our heart ag 
often as we visited Paris, the Para- 
dise of the world. There we longed 





* Froissart, Chron., vol. i., cap. 6, Anglia Sac., vol. i., p. 175. 
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to remain, where on account of the 
greatness of our love the days ever 
appeared to us to be few. There are 
delightful libraries in cells redolent 
of aromatics ; there are flourishing 
greenhouses of all sorts of volumes, 
there are academic meads trembling 
with the earthquake of Athenian 
Peripatetics pacing up and down ; 
there are the Promontories of Par- 
nassus and the Porticos of the Stoics. 
There is to be seen Aristotle, the sur- 
veyor of all sciences, to whom alone 
belongs all that is most excellent in 
doctrine in this transitory world— 
here Ptolemy extends cycles and 
eccentrics, and Gensachar plans out 
the figures and numbers of the 
planets ; there Paul reveals his Ar- 
cana, and Dionysius arranges and 
distinguishes the hierarchies ; there 
in very deed with an open treasury 
and untied purse strings we scattered 
money with a light heart, and re- 
deemed inestimable books with dirt 
and dust.” 

We hope on another occasion to 
analyse this extraordinary book, for 
it is one of the best pictures we 
can have of the state of learning 
in the fourteenth century, and a great 


monument to the memory of a man 
who must have done more than any 
other to increase the renowned Dur- 


ham library. We have quoted these 
passages as texts for the following 
investigation into the spread of a 
love of reading and the existence 
of circulating libraries and_book- 
stalls in different towns in Europe 
at this period ; and we shall endea- 
vour to show that not only were 
books sold by licensed booksellers 
at a regulated price, but that they 
were also lent for stated times at a 
charge estimated according to size 
and subject ; so that the modern cir- 
culating library generally regarded 
as a creation of this pregnant age 
was a flourishing institution, well 
regulated, subject to laws and super- 
vision as early as the first portion 
of the thirteenth century. In fact 
there is undoubted proof that libra- 
ries existed in England at a much 
more remote period. From Alcinn’s 
letters, as also from the “ History of 
the Church of York,” we may learn 


* Wilkins’ Concilia, lib. i., p. 332. 
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that there was a celebrated library 
there in his day (eighth century), and 
Boniface, as early as 715, when he 
went abroad was accustomed to col- 
lect books and send them home. But 
there are many incidents recorded in 
history which clearly prove that these 
book-shops and book-lending libraries 
existed from the twelfth century 
onwards. 

Peter of Blois, in his 71st letter, 
tells us that he once went into one 
of these book-shops at Paris, and 
bought a Code of Laws for a nephew. 
From some cause he was obliged 
to leave the book for a time, and 
although he paid the man for it, 
when he called to fetch it, the book- 
seller had sold it to some one else 
at a higher price. Peter speaks of 
this bookseller as “ab illo B. publico 
mangone librorum, a public dealer 
in books.” 

In the monasteries the custom of 
lending books by the year prevailed 
in very early times, and the collec- 
tions of Martene are full of enact- 
ments concerning the regulations of 
the system of book lending. In the 
Constitutions of Lanfranc* there is a 
direction to the effect that on a cer- 
tain day in every year, before the 
monks went to the chapter house,t 
the Armarian (custos librorum) should 
have all the books that had not been 
lentspread out uponanextended cloth; 
that every monk as he entered should 
bring with him the books he had bor- 
rowed the year previously; a sentence 
from the rule of St. Benedict was to be 
read, a sermon preached, and then the 
Armarian was to call out the names of 
all the monks who had borrowed 
books, and their titles. As the name 
was mentioned, the monk was to 
stand forward and return the book 
or books he had borrowed ; if he had 
not diligently read them, he was to 
confess the delinquency, fall on his 
knees, and beg pardon. When this 
was done, the Armarian delivered to 
each the books he required for the 
ensuing year. 

The Armarian was an important 
officer in the monasteries and cathe- 
drals where libraries were kept. He 
was always chosen for scholarly at- 
tainments and integrity. He was 


+ Generally about 11 a.m., tierce was at 9; after tierce came morning mass, and then 
the convent always proceeded to the chapter-house for business, 
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responsible for all the books in the 
library ; he had to see that they were 
labelled correctly ; to examine them 
yearly, to ascertain if the text had 
been tampered with ; he was not to 
be bail for any books unless he re- 


. ceived security from the borrower, 


and the transaction was to be recorded 
in a book, with the name of the work, 
amount of security, and whether 
the person borrowing were known or 
not. This proves that books were 
lent to strangers outside the monas- 
tery. All the MSS. within and with- 
out the church were in his keeping, 
and he was to provide all the materials 
for writing, such as parchment, pens, 
knives, &c., to allot the work to those 
of the brethren who were selected by 
the Abbot to write ; they were to re- 
ceive their work from him without 
grumbling ; he was to provide them 
with all necessaries, so that they 
might not quarrel about a choice of 
knives, scriptoria,* nor parchment. 

The strictest silence was to be pre- 
served in the scriptorium: if any 
order were to be transmitted which 
could not be done by signs, the Ar- 
marian was compelled to beckon the 
monk out of the room to the locutory, 
and whisper the order to him ; he 
was carefully to examine the service 
books, and see that they were pro- 
perly punctuated, that the brethren 
might not make mistakes in singing 
or reading the services of the Church. 
The principal books allowed to the 
monks were Bibles, expositions, pas- 
sionarii, lives of the Fathers, and 
homilies, though others could be had 
if specially required. From the extant 
catalogues of monastic libraries we 
find there were three books largely 
read by the monks, and from frequent 
notices and allusions to these books, 
we may conclude that they read them 
much more diligently than their 
breviaries. They were Boethius’ Con- 
solation of Philosophy, Quintus Cur- 
tius De Rebus gestis, Alexandri, and 
Gesta Romanorum. 

Boethius was a noble Roman, who 
had been educated at Athens; he 
suffered in the Vandalic persecution, 
and by Theodoric was imprisoned. 
Whilst in confinement he wrote this 
celebrated work, De Consolatione 
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Philosophie, the last link which con- 
nects the modern Latinists with those 
of classic times. It is a conference 
between the writer and Philosophy, 
who, in the form ofa person, comforts 
him. The style is good, and in some 
parts eloquent. It is a mixture of 
prose and verse. In the year 524 he 
was beheaded in prison, and the next 
year Symmachus the senator, his 
father-in-law, was also beheaded. 

The work of Boethius was a great 
favourite ; Alfred translated it into 
Saxon, with commentaries by him- 
self; Chaucer into English; and 
Queen Elizabeth, who read it inces- 
santly, according to the statement of 
Camden, also translated it. 

From the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, Quintus Curtius became the 
favourite, probably from the appear- 
ance of Alexander in the Saga litera- 
ture, which was then rising. 

Eichhorn notices that the taste for 
Curtius was contemporary with this 
introduction of Alexander into the 
hero circle of mythical poetry. There 
had long existed in the East, in Arabia 
and Persia, lives of Alexander the 
Great, interpolated by Eastern poets 
with wonders and miracles. Such a 
Persian version, with strange addi- 
tions of the imagination, in the year 
1070 fell into the hands of one Simeon 
Seth, head wardrobe-keeper in the 
Palace of Antiochus at Constantino- 
ple. He translated it into Greek, and 
from this Greek text a Latin version 
was made ; then it travelled towards 
the West ; and by 1190 it was men- 
tioned by Giraldus Cambrensis ; as 
early as 1236 it was translated into 
elegiac verse by Qualichinus Aretinus, 
and then it found its way into the 
early literatures of France, Italy, 
Germany, and was universally read.t 

Of these romance versions of Alex- 
ander’s adventures the work of Cur- 
tius was a rival ; we have remarked 
it was a favourite with the monks, 
and being a tolerably authentic his- 
tory was much nearer the truth than 
these fable-spangled versions of ro- 
mance poets; it was, therefore, one 
of the first books translated into the 
rising modern tongues of Europe, and 
soon became a favourite with the 
educated. Cardinal Du Perron said 





* In some monasteries besides the general scriptorium, there were other smaller and 


private rooms also called scriptoria. 


¢ See Bichhorn Geschichte der Cultur und Litteratur, vol. i., p. 46. 
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a page of Curtius was worth thirty 
of Tacitus. Alphonso, King of Naples, 
languishing at Capua under a disease 
from which none of his physicians 
could relieve him, had it read to him 
by an attendant, and was so delighted 
with it that he gradually recovered, 
when he used to rally his doctors, 
telling them that, however they 
might cherish their Hippocrates and 
their Avicenna, Curtius was worth 
a thousand of them. 

But the last, the Gesta Romano- 
rum, was the most interesting. Its 
authorship is still a subject of specu- 
lation with those who love such in- 
vestigations. Without any reasonable 
probability it has been attributed 
to a German origin; but although 
Germany was the cradle of nearly all 
the traditional poetry of Europe, we 
think this work is too monastic and 
too latinized to have sprung from any 
other source than the cloisters of 
France or Italy. It has been attri- 
buted to one Peter Berchorius, a na- 
tive of Poitou, Prior of the Benedic- 
tine Convent of St. Eloi, in 1362. 
He may have collected the tales, but 
there are traces in them of earlier 
work, and the probability is, that 
the whole is the united contribution 
of many pens. Our early writers, 
Gower, Chaucer, Lydgate, and Oc- 
cleve, have borrowed from it. In 
Elizabeth’s time its popularity was 
so great that it was familiarly quoted 
as a book which everybody must 
have read. In Sir Giles Goosecap, a 
comedy of the following reign, oc- 
curs this passage— Then for your 
lordship’s quips and quick jests, why 
Gesta Romanorum were nothing to 
them.” A person speaking of another 
in Chapman’s May Day, styles him 
“one who had read Marcus Aurelius, 
Gesta Romanorum, the Mirrour of 
Magistrates,” &c.* 

In this collection of tales, the 
names of Roman Emperors are mixed 
up with Popes and Abbots, and every 
tale concludes with a spiritualized 
application. One remarkable feature 
is the satire directed towards the 
licentious clergy, indicating clearly 
the period of authorship to be near 
that time when St. Bernard him- 


self wrote that “the clergy could. 
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no longer be charged with being as 
people, for they were 


bad as the 
much worse.’ 

In one tale called “ Ecclesiastical 
Blindness,” this is amply illustrated. 
A knight had gone out to gather 
grapes, and in his absence his wife 
sent for her gallant; but whilst 
plucking a bunch the knight struck 
out one of his eyes, and ran home in 
great agony ; his wife hastily concealed 
her lover, and when she heard of the 
accident, prepared (as was the cus- 
tom for women in those times) to treat 
it surgically ; she told him he must 
allow her to close both eyes lest the 
sound one should be injured; he 
complied, and as soon as she had 
closed them with plasters, she 
beckoned her lover, who walked out 
of the room unseen. The application 
says—“ My beloved, the knight is a 
prelate ofthe Church ; the adulterous 
wife is the soul. The prelate’s eye is 
struck out as often as it is blinded 
with gifis.” 

In another, on “ Bad Example,” we 
read that in the reign of Otho, a cer- 
tain “ slippery priest ” had created so 
much dissatisfaction that his parish- 
ioners absented themselves from the 
mass. One of them on a certain 
festival was wandering in the fields, 
and being thirsty sought for a stream; 
he found one, drank of it, and thought 
the water was the sweetest he had 
ever tasted; he sought its source 
and was met by an old man, who 
asked him “ Why are you not at 
church with other good Christians 
hearing the mass ?” and he replied— 
“Truly, master, our priest leads such 
anexecrable life that [ think it utterly 
impossible he should celebrate it so 
as to please God.” The old man 
walked a little further and said, “ Ob- 
serve this fountain from which 
such excellent water issues.” ‘The 
man looked and beheld a putrid dog, 
out of whose mouth the stream 
flowed. “See now,” rejoined the old 
man, “asthis water, gushing through 
the mouth of a putrid dog, is not pol- 
luted, so neither is mass by the cele- 
bration of a worthless minister.” The 
man who ever after punctually at- 
tended mass, “ brought this unstable 
and transitory life to a good end, and 


* See Wharton’s English Poctry and Swan’s Introduction to his translation of Gesta 
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from that which is corrupt- 
ible to inherit incorruption.” This 
is ro in keeping with what was 
told the people in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, to excuse the 
licentiousness of the priests, that the 
“vase might be unworthy, but its 
contents were none the less good.” 

There is a short tale founded upon 
the 28th chapter of Aristotle’s Secre- 
tum Secretorum, in which it is said 
that a Queen of India sent to Alex- 
ander a beautiful girl who had been 
fed on serpents and partook of their 
nature. In the Gesta Romanorum 
the tale is called “The Poison of 
Sin.” The incidents are the same ; 
Aristotle advises Alexander to let a 
malefactor embrace the girl first, 
which was done, and as soon as he 
had touched her lips, he fell down 
dead. The application says :—“ My 
beloved, any good Christian may be 
called Alexander. The Queen is the 
superfluity of the things of life ; the 
envenomed beauty is luxury and 
gluttony which feed men with delica- 
cies and are poison tothe soul ; Aris- 
totle is the conscience or reason which 
reproves and opposes the union that 
would undo the soul.” 

Some of the applications are most 
curious, and illustrate the peculiar 
style of Scripture interpretation which 
was first started by Origen, and re- 
vived in the period of Scholasticism. 
One of them applied to a long tale 
says :—‘ My beloved, the Emperor is 
Christ, who gave his daughter, that is, 
the human soul, to the charge of the 
brother, that is,the flesh. They lay 
in one chamber, that is, in one heart 
or mind. The son born of these is 
all mankind. The cask is the Holy 
Spirit, which floats upon the sea of the 
world. The Duke of Burgundy is the 
devil, who invades the soul exposed by 
sin and conquers it, until the Son, 
that is Christ, enfranchises it, and 
marries the mother, that is, the soul ; 
the tablets are the Ten Command- 
ments ; the abbot is God ; the fisher- 
man is any prelate; the ship St. 
Gregory afterwards embarked in is 
the Church ; the seneschal is a con- 
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fessor ; the broken lance is to put 
away an evil life, and the rock is 
penitence.” The title of the tale is 
—“Of the wonderful Dispensations of 
Providence, and the Rise of Pope 
Gregory.” 

Nor was this general reading con- 
fined to any one order. The collec- 
tions of monastic statutes issued by 
the different orders unite in the most 
ample arrangements for the monks’ 
reading. We shall give a fewinstances 
selected from the capacious stores of 
Martene.* That they had special cells 
for reading or praying in private as 
early as the 7th century, is clear from 
a passage in Bede, who, speaking of 
the prediction of the fire which burned 
down the monastery of Coludi (Cold- 
ingham), says, “even the cells that 
were built for praying or reading 
(ad orandum vel legendum) are now 
converted into places of feasting, 
drinking, chattering, and other de- 
lights.”t 

In the “Consuetudines” of St. 
Benedict there occurs this injunction : 
—‘ Let there be a convenient place 
for reading for all except those 
engaged in necessary duties.” 

They were allowed on certain occa- 
sions to read in the church, for we find 
that they hurried intothe church, and, 
after prayer, sat and read. In the 
statutes of Lanfranc{ it is enjoined— 
“in the meantime let the brethren 
sit still in the choir, and let thosewho 
wish read.” From Udalricus§ we 
learn that the monks of Clugni at 
Tierce, at a given sign, when the 
prayers were finished, kept their seats 
in the choir and read ; again, “ if it 
should happen that at the hour of 
refection the dinner was not ready, 
the cellarer was to take away the 
hammer lest the cymbal should be 
struck || and in the meantime the 
brethren should remain in the choir 
and read; from which we may also 
glean the factthatthe monksof Clugni 
were summoned to their repasts by 
the striking of a gong or cymbal. 
They could read also in the cloisters. 
As early as the time of Dunstan this 
was enjoined—that “Tierce being 





* Martene De Antiquis Ecclesie Ritibus, tom. iv., and De Antiquis Monachorum. 


Ritibus, c. 7. 
+ Bede Ecc. His., lib. iv., c. 25. 
§ Antiquis Cluginacen: Consuetudinibus. 


¢ Stat. Lanfranci, c. i., sec. 1. 


|| Ut auferat (cellerarius) malleum ne cymbalum percuti possit.” 
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over, and mass sung as the Rule pre- 
scribes, the monks may sit in the 
cloisters and read at leisure.”* 

Hidalmarus, in his commentary on 
the Rule of St. Benedict, sayst :— 
“The brethren shall recreate them- 
selves by reading in this way ; those 
who are under charge (the youth) 
shall read altogether with their 
masters, but the others may go into 
the cloisters.” 

Udalricus, inthe customs of Clugni, 
tells us that they went into the 
cloisters after the mass, and afterthe 
chapter-meeting to read.t 

Peter of Blois, in his sly way, says 
in one of his sermons §—* Hence it is 
that there are in the conventual 
cloisters four places deputed for ap- 

ropriate duties ; in the western side 
is the discipline of the scholars ; in the 
part which adjoins the church is the 
place for moral reading ; there is an- 
other in the east, and one in the 
chapter-house, for material correction” 
(they were corporally chastised in the 
chapter house if necessary). 

The Cistercians had the same cus- 
tom. Their monks were accustomed 
to sit in the cloisters reading books || 
St. Bernard alludes to the custom in 
one of his sermons, in which he speaks 
of “the things you have just read in 
your codices when you were sitting in 
the cloisters.” ¥ 

In the winter time, when it was too 
cold to sit about in the cloisters, they 
were allowed to go into the chapter- 
house. The Book of the Customs of 
the Cistercians says :—“ After vigils, 
or the office for the dead, the servitor 
of the church having kindled a light, 
they shall march to the chapter- 
house, headed by the Armarian, and 
there those who wish may read, and 
only those who read may sit in the 
corners, and they must so wear 
their cowls upon their heads that it 
may be seen whether they sleep or 
not.” 

The indulgence was even extended 
to the dormitory, and they enjoyed 
the luxury of reading in bed. In the 
life of Abbot Philibert, we read that 
each one of the monks “ had a lamp 
over his bed, which radiated his face 


(Ang. 


as he read ;” and in another place— 
“the beds of the brethren were so 
disposed that there should be not less 
than four or five feet of space between 
each bed ; that each monk hada lamp 
for the purpose of reading.” 

There are many injunctions as to 
the care of books. “ We should take 
every care of books lest they become 
soiled by smoke or dust, or any other 
thing, for indeed books are, as it were, 
the eternal food of our souls, which 
we should most cautiously and 
studiously guard.’’** 

They were also enthusiastic in their 
love of books. In the Chronicle of 
Harulfus we read, “These therefore 
are our claustral riches, our wealth 
which fattens our souls with the 
sweetness of celestial life, so that 
amongst us the proverb is verified— 
‘ love the eens of books and you 
will not love vice, tt 

The demands of space prevent us 
from bringing forward more instances 
cf this monastic love of reading. 
There are still plenty of evidence in 
their chronicles and in the statutes of 
the different orders that there” was 
amongst them an enthusiastic love of 
reading, the only feeling which could 
cheer them under the terrible labour 
of copying letter by letter and word 
by word those huge bales of manu- 
script, hundreds of thousands of which 
have been destroyed by fire andsword, 
tens of thousands of which are still 
extant. 

Having thus endeavoured to givea 
glimpse into the studies and literary 
recreations of the monasteries, we 
must turn to the investigation of the 
general state of book-selling and the 
peculiar advantages for book-hunting 
to which Richard de Bury alludes in 
the motto at the head of this chapter. 

We shall begin with France, where, 
in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, the University of Paris exer- 
cised a supervision over all the book- 
sellers of the time who were not al- 
lowed to carry on their business until 
regularly sworn and licensed. These 
men were divided into classes. They 
were the sationarii, who copied the 
books, the librarii, who sold or lent 


a 


* Dunstani Concordia, c. 5. 


+ Cap. 48. 


t Lib. i., c. 18, and cap. 27 De Antiq. Clugniacen. Consuet. 


§ Sermo 25. 
§| Sermo 47 in Cant. 


|| Liber Usuum Cisterc., c. 71, 
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them ; the relieurs or binders ; en- 
lumineurs, who illustrated them ; and 
the parchemineurs, who sold and pre- 
pared the parchment. 

In the = 1623, under the pre- 
sidency of Jean Aubert, they arranged 
all the titles of the University and 
made an inventory of them, classified 
under the first four letters of the 
alphabet. Under the title D. xviii. 
isa chapter concerning “ Des libraires, 
appretiateurs, jurez, et enlumineurs,” 
consisting of about thirty enactments 
passed during the years 1275, 1316, 
1323, and 1342, from which we sum- 
marize the following facts :—That 
the King had granted to the Univer- 
sity the sole privilege of creating and 
instituting the booksellers of Paris, 
who were classed as officers and 
subordinates of the University, enjoy- 
ing the same privileges as masters 
and scholars. They weresworn to the 
University, who could call upon them 
at any time to renew the oath. They 
were compelled to take out licences 
from the University, whose authori- 
ties before granting ascertained the 
character and mode ‘of life of the ap- 
ow, and took security of them. 

he University retained the power of 
correcting the defalcations of these 
licensed booksellers by fine or depo- 
sition, as the case might deserve. The 
booksellers were to appear before the 
Assembly of the University whenever 
cited. They were to be men of some 
attainment in learning, and were pro- 
tected in their business by the Univer- 
sity, who prevented any but their own 
licentiates from engaging in the pro- 
fession. They were not allowed to 
put any price to their books, that was 
to be adjusted by the University and 
four booksellers whom it should select. 
They were not allowed to expose any 
book for sale until it had been sub- 
mitted to the examination of the 
authorities and corrected if it had any 
errors or interpolations. Z'hey were 
compelled to lend their books to any- 
one who wanted them cn payment of a 
proportionate charge tobe levied by the 
Oniversity. They were also em- 
powered to lend copies to anyone 
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who wished to transcribe a work upon 
his paying the regulated charge. They 
were compelled to ascertain whether 
their copies were spurious, and if so, 
to deliver them up to the University. 
They were forbidden to buy any books 
from the scholars without permission 
of the rector. Their profit was limited 
according to the class of the buyer. 
If he were connected with the Uni- 
versity the profit of the bookseller 
was not to be more than four deniers 
per livre, and if a stranger not more 
than six deniers the livre.* They 
were not allowed to exchange books 
for wine, nor enter upon any secret 
contract. No bookseller could get 
rid of his stock of books without the 
consent of the University. Every 
bookseller was compelled to affix in 
his shop a catalogue of his books, 
with the prices both for purchasing 
and borrowing. 

It appears trom the enactment that 
they must have felt it necessary to 
curtail the monopoly, for an act was 
passed to the effect that those book- 
sellers who had not taken the oath of 
the University should not sell books 
of a higher price than six sols,t and 
they were to give security to the 
University, which would be forfeited 
for the purpose of repairing any 
damage a buyer might suffer through 
their fault. 

When any person or persons were 
made booksellers they received from 
the University a letter like the 
following, which constituted their 
right to buy, sell, and lend books. 
“To all to whom these letters shall 
come, John, the Deacon of Rheims, 
Rector of the University of Masters 
and Scholars studying at Paris, 
sendeth greeting. Know that we, in 
our presence, personally appointed, 
appeared Nicholas de Zelandia, alias 
Martel, and Margaret, his wife, dwell- 
ing in Paris, and desiring to live and 
exercise the office of booksellers 
under the protection of the Univer- 
sity, our mother, and they humbly 
supplicated us to administer to them 
the oath, by virtue of which all other 
copyists and booksellers were admit- 


* In the first half of the fourteenth century the livre was equal to £3 5s. 2}d. of 
modern English money and the denier to 33d. In the second half the livre was equal to 
£2 3s. 53d. and the denier to 2d. The value depreciated gradually till the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the livre was equal only to £1 3s. 8$d. and the denier to 1d. 

¢ The sol in the early part of the fourteenth century was equal to 3s, 3d. modern 
English money; in the latter part to 2s. 2d.; and in the fifteenth century to ls. 74d. 
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ted. We, being moved by their sup- 
plication, administered to them the 
visual oaths laid down by our Univer- 
sity for the constituting booksellers 
and copyists. Which oaths being 
taken, we concede, give and have 
tven licence to purchase and sell 
oks in Paris and elsewhere, accord- 
ing to the rules of our University, 
thus placing them under the protec- 
tion of the University, conferring 
upon them the privileges and liberties 
enjoyed by all other booksellers. In 
testimony of which, we command 
the seal of the Rectorship of the 
University to be affixed to these let- 
ters. Given in the year of our Lord 
1351, the eighth day of the month of 
June.” 

There are preserved amongst the 
archives of the University many let- 
ters of this kind. Having received 
his letter, the applicant had to give 
security. Chevillier quotes one by 
which Gautier Belliart bound him- 
self to fulfil his duties, according to 
the laws of the University, in 50 
livres ; and one Giraud Julien, a wine 
merchant of Paris, was his security. 

The bond, as above, was drawn up 
by two notaries, and submitted to 
the Provost of Paris, Hugene Aubriot, 
whose secretary indorsed the letters. 
“Tn witness whereof, we, at the de- 
claration of these notaries, have 
affixed to these letters the seal of the 

rovost of Paris, on Thursday, the 
ast day of August, 1378. Signed, 

Mesurier.” 

The oath was administered with 
much solemnity ; the applicant had 
to extend his hand to the crucifix 
and repeat it. When he had done 
a, he was a legally constituted book- 

er. 

. This institution, with its rules, was 
not confined to Paris ; it existed under 
similar regulations in most of the 
large towns of Europe: in Bologna 
Vercelli, Modena, Padua, and Mont- 
pellier. 

From Savigny+ we learn that the 
statutes of the Vaiversity of Bologna 
contained a complete system of rules 
for book-buying, lending, and copy- 
ing, especially for the stationarii and 
the copyists. As in Paris, they were 
bound by oath and bail (durch Eid und 
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durch Biirgen) to fulfil their duties. 
To ensure correctness in the copies a 
new office was created, that of the 
peciarius. According to the statutes 
of Bologna, six peciarii were chosen 
annually, and they exercised super- 
vision over the stocks of all the book- 
lenders (Biicherverlether), inspected 
the books they had on hand, and, if 
they found any defective or spurious 
the possessor was fined five soldi, an 
the book was restored or corrected at 
his expense. 

The statutes laid down also a cata- 
logue of 117 books, which every book- 
seller was to have in stock, and the 
prices for the loan and sale of the 

ooks were, for the most part, settled. 
But for books not mentioned in the 
catalogue special scales of prices were 
laid down to be charged according to 
the size ; the contents of the bonks 
also haying an influence on the price, 

The books were divided into the 
quarternus and pecia. The quarter- 
nus contained sixteen pages; the 
pecia, sixteen columns, each sixty- 
two lines, and each line contain- 
ing thirty-two letters, equal to 
half a quarternus. The pfice, as we 
have observed, was regulated by the 
matter, by its excellence or its variety. 
The general price of a book was for 
each quarternus (eight leaves), four 
denarii. 

The different universities provided 
every facility for the purchaser. The 
booksellers were ordered to keep a 
list of their books in their shop, and 
if they did not affix the name of 
every book within two days of its ac- 
quisition, they were fined five sols for 
each omission. 

From this activity the trade of the 
scribe was a flourishing one; he was 
to be found everywhere, but espe- 
cially in those places where there 
were a number of teachers and 
scholars. In Bologna, Savigny tells 
us, there were a Gres many ; even 
women were employed as copyists. 
And from Albericus we glean that 
women were encouraged in the study 
of grammar and other sciences, “as 
is proved by the nuns and by many 
other women who write at Bologna.” ¢ 
In fact, the stationarii or copyists 
appear in the statutes of Bologna as 





* “Geschichte des Rimischen Rechts im Mittel-Alter,” vol iii. 
t ‘‘Grammaticam et alias scientias discere non vetantur (mulieres) ut patet in monach- 
abus et in multis mulieribus que scribunt Bononia.” 
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early as 1259, some years before the 
statute was passed in Paris at 
the chapter of the Fréres Precheurs, 
which was not until 1275. These 
rules were the basis of the French 
code. The Bolognese booksellers 
were not to raise the price beyond 
what was fixed, nor to change the 
glosses for new ones. This latter rule 
was, however, rescinded in 1289, in 
consequence of the extraordinary 
success of the gloss of Accursius 
upon the Roman law. As soon as 
that appeared everyone bought it ; 
Accursius became the only authority; 
all the old glosses were neglected. 
If a man were not versed in Accur- 
sius, he was no lawyer ; and to quote 
Placentius, Hugolinus, or even Azo, 
the preceptor of Accursius, was to 
excite laughter. Consequently the 
authorities at Bologna were com- 
pelled to rescind their rule about the 
introduction of new glosses in favour 
of this jurist. 

Independent persons appear to 
have been allowed to lend books in 
Bologna, and to transmit their stock 
to their descendants. The father of 


Martin Suliman was a stationarius ; 
he himself inherited the business, and 
carried it on by means of a partner, 


as he held a professorship also. 
When he died he bequeathed the 
stock of books by will. William 
Accursius also, when he inherited the 
books of his brother, handed them 
over to a notary, who lent them, and 
paid Accursius two-thirds of the 
profits. 

Another privilege of the Bolognese 
booksellers was that of selling old 
books upon commission. The statutes 
of the city, of 1259, forbade them to 
take more than the settled provision, 
nor to buy books of others without 
the knowledge of the owner. By the 
statute the profit was fixed at one- 
fortieth or one-sixtieth of the pur- 
chase-money ; at the same time, they 
were forbidden to trade in books, 
that is to buy them for the purpose 
of selling them at a profit. 

The city of Vercelli, in the con- 
vention of 1228, gave permission to 
their booksellers to keep two copies 
of books most necessary in law and 
theology, in order that they might 


* Tiraboschi Bib. Moden., tom. i. p. 55. 
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be always procurable for transcrip- 
tion. These were to be correct fn 
text and glosses, and the price for 
hiring them was to be settled by the 
rector, 

In Modena a statute was passed in 
1420, to the effect that the booksellers 
should keep the text of the Roman 
and Canon Law, the “Summa Nota- 
ria,” the “Speculum,” and the lectures 
of Cinus and Innocentius. They were 
to charge for lending four denarii 
per pecia, if it were the simple text ; 
if glossed, or with apparatus (an ex- 
tended gloss), five denarii ; and for 
the “ Speculum,” the ‘ Summa,” and 
Innocentius, six denarii per pecia. The 
city also guaranteed them their free- 
dom from war service, and engaged 
- pay them a yearly salary of fifteen 

ire. 

As regards Padua, it is impossible 
to ascertain what were its arrange- 
ments, but from the plan adopted 
when printing was introduced, it is 
clear that the old rules were the 
same as at Bologna. 

In Montpellier the arrangements 
were the same : the licensed person 
was always to keep certain books in 
stock to lend. 

We now come to the question of the 
rices of books, and the charges for 
orrowing. As we havealready hinted, 

these prices were regulated by the sub- 
ject of the book, the execution of the 
copying and binding. In the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries there was 
amongst the wealthy a passion for 
buying handsomely bound books, 
which tended to raise the prices. An 
outcry was made against this luxu- 
rious taste. In Wood’s “History of 
Oxford,” under the year 1189, there 
occurs : ‘ When I had been absent for 
some time from England, for the sake 
of study, and was tarrying at Paris, 
I saw certain fellows (bestiales) in 
the schools, occupying seats of grave 
authority, having before themselves 
two or three footstools and codices too 
large to be carried, written in golden 
letters representing the traditions of 
Ulpian; and more than that, holdin 
in their hands lead pencils, with whic 
they were sketching with a certain 
gravity asterisks and obeli in their 
books. ”’t 


+ Obeli.i—The Obelus was a mark anciently made in the margins of MSS. against 


passages thought to be spurious. 


11* 
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As regards Bologna, Odofredus* 
says: “ Formerly in the time of these 
laws, men knew not how to write, s 
that writing yielded to pictures, but 
what shall we say of a. the 
writers of our time have become 
painters, and the painters are the 
writers.” 

So great was the love of style in 
the caligraphy of MSS. that it af- 
fected the price just as much as the 
age or any other circumstance. We 
find MSS. distinguished by such 
titles as “Scripta in litera Beneven- 
tana,” “ in litera Bononiensi,” “litera 
Parisina,” “ Anglicana,” “Lombarda,” 
“ Aretina,” and then as to age we 
find them described in the catalogues 
as “ litera nova,” “ litera antiqua, “in 
litera veteri.” 


St. Gregory's Original Commentaries on Job, 100 pagest 


Do. Homilies, 28 pages, 


Hugo St. Victor's Book on the Sacraments, 240 pages, 


Isidore on the Chief Good, 24 pages, 


Radulph de St. Victor on Leviticus, 70 pages, 
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The materials used in the twelfth 
and thence to the fourteenth century 
were ‘parchment and “ baumwoollen 
papier” (cotton paper), linen paper 
was not used till the fourteenth cen- 
tury when it became general. In order 
that there might always be a supply of 
parchment. in Bologna they bound 
the parchment-makers to devote two- 
thirds of the quantity to the purposes 
of book-making. 

We now ove to give the prices 
for the loan of books as taxed by the 
University of Paris in the fourteenth 
century. In the register from which 
they were taken by Chevillier there 
were more than 300 volumes taxed, 
the ae are estimated at the quantity 
of the matter borrowed. 


8 sols. 
- 18 deniers. 
- 8 sols, 
- 12 den. 

8 sols. 


St. Bernard. Fragments and Book De Consideratione 17 


pages, 
Do. 


Do. 


on the Love of God, 4 pages, 
Anselm on Truth and Free Will, 40 pages, . 
on the Incarnation of the Word, 12 pages, 


- 2 sols. 
- 12 den. 
- 2sols. 

6 den, 


Theology. 


Augustine’s Enchiridion, 6 pages, 
Augustine de Trinitate, 18 pages, 
Do. Confessiones, 21 pages, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


on Genesis, 31 pages, 


Book of Epistles, 42 pages, 


Liber Retractationum, 6 pages, 


on Free Will and against Faustinus, 28 pages, 
on the Agreement of the Evangelists 25 pages 


4 den. 
8 sols. 
4 den. 
6 den. 
18 den. 
18 den. 
2 sols. 
2 sols, 


Works of Thomas Aquinas. 


Commentary on the Text of “ the Sentences,”— 
* on the First Book 28 pages, . 


“i on the Second, 47 pages, 
» on the Third, 50 pages, 


The Gospel of Matthew, glossed, 57 pages, ‘ 


The “Summa,” First Book, 56 pages, 


First part of Second Book, 40 pages, 
Second part of Do., 8 pages, 


Bonoventura’s Books. 


Postilles on Luke, 13 pages, « 


» on the Song of Songs, 15 pages, 


Postils on the “ Sentences,” Ist Book, 


2nd ,, 
8rd _,, 


” ” 
” ” 


. 


————— ASA “—- ———————— nw 


* Digest. Vet., lib. xxiii. 


+ Lam inclined to think that these pages must mean the same as at Bologna “ pecia,"’ 
which were equal to 8 pages or else the prices areenormous. Chevillier’s account is very 


indistinct and sometimes contradictory. 
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They had works also on Law and 
Philosophy. We find a catalogue 
headed “ In the year of our Lord 1303 
on the feast of St. Matthew the 
Apostle, the following works were 
taxed for Andrew Zeno by the masters 
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of the University deputed for that 
pu , Viz. -— 

enry Amandi, Andrew de Monte 
St. Eligii, Masters in Theology, Wil- 
liam de Comt, Master in Medicine, and 
William Briton with the procurators. 


Works on Canon Law. 


Text of the Decretals, 104 pages, 


Apparatus of the Decretals, 120 pages, ° f 
The Repertory of Durandus, 37 pages, 


Bernard on Cases, 82 pages, 


« Tsols. 
7 sols 

18 den. 

4 sols, 


Philosophy. 


St. Thomas Aquinas on Metaphysics, 53 pages, P . 
40 pages, ° 
on the Heavens and Earth, 18 pages, 


on Physics, 


” ” 
” - ” 


The testimony of Savigny is confi- 
matory of the archives of Paris, he 

ives a list of the prices of law books 
in different towns, at different periods. 

In the year 1194 at Pisa a New 
Digest was sold for 16 Bolognese lire, 
equal he says to 32 thalers of modern 
German money, which would give 
£4 16s. in English.* 

In the year 1256 Odofredus bought 
a copy of the Decretal in modern 
writing with the apparatust by John 
Teutonicus, for 100 lire, £28 13s. The 
son of a doctor of canon law in 1262, 
presented to a cloister in the diocese 
of Volterra, eleven books apparently 
the whole library of his father. In 
the catalogue the books were thus 
priced, codex in new writing with the 
apparatus of Accursius, 25 lire. An 
Old Digest with gloss of Azo and 
Accursius, 20 lire. New Digest in new 
writing with Accursius, 30 lire. In- 
fortiatus with Hugolinus, 20 lire. 
Institutions with Accursius, 3 lire. 
Codex in old writing with Azo and 
other good glosses, 18 lire. Azo’s 
Summa to the codex and Institutions, 
18 lire. Gratians Decretals 12 lire. 
Rodfredus Summa of Accursius to 
Authenticus’ collection of questions, 
and Azo’s Brocarda, 15 lire. Au- 
thenticus and three books, 10 lire. 
Decretals, 10 lire. The whole value 
of these eleven books being 181 lire, 
equal to about £54 of our money. 

In the second half of the thir- 


3 sols. 
25 den. 
13 den. 


teenth century, Rolandius wrote a 
summa for a notary, and we find 
fresh arrangements : the selling price 
of an Old Digest being 50 lire, for 
which the mere copying had been 40 
lire.t 

In 1279, the cost of copying a 
Bible, was 80 lire, equal to £18. 

In 1338 and 1347, a Procurator of 
the Hamburg Council bought at 
Avignon several books whose prices 
were—an Old Digest, 26 fiorine 
£11). Infortiatus, 32 fior. Azo’s 

umma, 5 fior. Durantis Speculum, 
25 fior. Odofredus on the Codex, 
15 fior. 

In 1348 a clergyman at Lucca, 
made a priced catalogue of his library, 
in which the Decretals were marked 
30 fior. Other copies 40 fior. John 
Andrew Novella, 80 fior, and the 
Clementines, 8 fior. 

In 1358, the price of a New Digest 
in Paris was 8 golden deniers, about 
£3: the price was decreasing. 

In 1423, a catalogue was made of 
the renowned library of Charles the 
V. of France, surnamed Le Sage, 
(1373) 853 of the volumes were as- 
sessed at 2,323 lires 4 sous, equal to 
about £4,088 16s. 8d, of our money, 
the lire as we have mentioned hav- 
ing considerably decreased in value 
at the fifteenth century. § 

M ber in his work Apprecia- 
tion du Fortune Privée au Moyen 
Age, gives us the price for a copy 





* German thaler equalling 3s. English. 


+ An Apparatus was an extended Gloss; almost a Commentary. 
+ After 1269, the German lire depreciated in value to about 4s. 6d. of our money. Da 
die lira vom 1269 in conventionsgeld, 1 thr. 21 qrs. 10 pf. galt. Savigny Geschich; des 


Rom: Rechts in Mittelalter, tom. iii. 


§ In the early part equal to about £1 15s, 8d. 
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of the four Gospels in 1287, 4 lires 


10 (£20 10s.) * 
to the thirteenth centutyt the 
price of an illuminated book was 


about four or five hundred francs, 
or £16 to £18 of our money. This 
high price was caused principally by 
the dearness of parchment, copying, 
and binding; the price of a skin of 
parchment, was 6 deniers (2s. 4d.,) 
and the sum of 20 lires (£32) was 
paid in 1395 for copying the Homilies 


Date. 
1388. 


bookseller, Paris, 
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of St. Gregory. The price of binding 
a quarto without clasps, was 3 soud 
(ra) per volume, with a clasp, 5 one 
(11s.). The price of illustrated books 
was much higher on account of the 
ivory and sheets of gold. 

The following prices are taken 
from a catalogue of the library of 
Charles of Orleans, made in the year 
1427. The prices are given in 
modern English. 


Heures de Notre Dame bought of Henri Maristock, 


1394. Various books, amongst which were a Bible in Latin, 
Boethius de Consolatione Philosophie, and the 


Gamie of Chess, 
Ung Chronique de France 


1395. 
1396. 


ystoriée with minatures, 
Cost of Parchment, &c., for scribes copying Augus- 


tine’s Civitate Dei, a book on Ethics, Politics, De 
Czxlo De Mundo, and the Bible, . 


1397. 


Valerius Maximus, in French, ° . 
Titus Livius and Boethius in French, ‘ 


Paid to Villiers, for binding 62 vols., for the cover- 


ing being 5s. 2d. the volume, 


Seven Skins, 4s. 6d. each, 


Twenty-three Clasps, 3s. 10d. each, . ° 


Paid to John d’Esture, for twenty pairs of silver 
clasps, gilt and enamelled with the arms of the 
Duke of Orleans, for 20 vols, £4 11s. per clasp. 


For the Silver employed, 
For gilding and enamelling, . 


For silk, . ° 


A Concordance to the Bible, 


Problems of Aristotle in French, ¢ 
Paid to Jean d’Arras, for re-stitching and rebinding 
with four clasps, ‘‘ Gyron le Courtois,” 


£30 410 
74 710 
. 618 7 
£161 17 5 
« 198 67 
- 162 4 2 
0 


. . 
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Paid to Jacques Richier, for binding a large volume 
in leather, tooled garnished with ten bosses and 


four clasps, with several silk markers, ‘ 
Paid to Huguet Fonbert, for illuminating with gold 


5 15 il 


azure and vermillion two small books, and binding 


them in leather in one volume, ° ‘ 


More than forty abbeys in Europe 
were celebrated for their rich libraries, 
and they received great acquisitions 
from distinguished laymen. St. Louis 
left his books to the Franciscans and 
Dominicans. Cassiodorus presented 
a large collection of MSS. to the 
monks of St. Squillace, and left his 
own library to Monte Cassino. Cosmo 
de Medicis added largely to the 
libraries of the monasteries of St. 
Francesco, St. George at Venice, and 


71411 


St. Bartholomew near Fiesole. Henry 


III. of Bavaria gave a library to the 
Abbey of Tergansee. Richard of 
Burg had libraries in all his palaces, 
Charles V. of France, known as 
Charles le Sage, collected a large 
library containing about 900 volumes 
which were kept in a tower of the 
Louvre called the “Tour de la 
Librarie.” 

The vicissitudes of this library are 
interesting. Its eare was entrusted 


*In the thirteenth century the lire was equal to about £4 10s. 8d. modern English, 
+ See “The Bible in the Middle Ages” by Leicester Buckingham, for this and much 


other information of a similar kind. 


t For more extended lists see “ Bible in Middle Ages,” 
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pee king’s valet de chambre, Giles 
et, who compiled a catalogue of 
them, describing them by their out- 
sides, as they had no titles inscribed 
upon them at that time. From this 
catalogue we glean that the books 
were splendidly bound in coloured 
silks and velvets of azure ; vermillion 
green and yellow, in cloths of silver 
and gold. In the succeeding reigns 
the volumes were seized by the Duke 
of Bedford, the Regent of France, 
who gave some of them to his brother 
umphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
and they ultimately formed part of 
the large collection which Prince 
Humphrey sent to Oxford, where 
they were finally destroyed by a mob. 
Others found their way back to 
rance, being re-purchased by the 
rench, and are in the Louvre. The 
missal, which bears the ern name, 
is still in the possession of a wealthy 
Rapehees 
he Monastery of Croyland had 
seven or eight hundred MSS, Cen- 
tule, 500. The Franciscan library in 


sone was 129 feet long and 131 feet 
road. In the sixteenth century there 
were 6,000 volumes in the Abbey of 


Novalisein Piedmont. At Fulda the 
books were divided into forty-two 
partitions, and twelve monks were 
always occupied in making additions 
to it by copying.t In twenty-three 
years Trithernius added to the Span- 
eim library 2,000 volumes. At a 
yery early period Peterborough had 
1,700 volumes, St. Benoit sur Loire 
5,000, and Tiraboschi tells us there 
were plenty of books in every town 
in Italy.t Glastonbury Abbey hada 
renowned library which fired the en- 
thusiasm of Leland,§ and Durham was 
one of the richest in England. 

The library in the Cathedral of 
Wells is one of the most perfect re- 


* D’Israeli’s Amenities of Literature. 
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mains of medisval times, It at- 
tracted the attention of Leland, who 
described it as being lighted by 
twenty-five windows on sash side. It 
is to this day a most valuable relic of 
the past, independently of its literary 
treasures. It occupies one side of 
the cloisters, and the aspect of the 
long room is much the same as it was 
in the fourteenth century. The iron 
rods still remain attached to the 
shelves at a little distance horizon- 
tally. These rods ran through the 
rings of the chains, the other ends of 
which were attached to the backs of 
the books, so that no book could be 
taken away. There are scores of 
these chains hanging in bunches in 
the Wells library, and at the backs of 
some of the books are the loops to 
which they were attached. ese 
chains, from their rude workmanship 
and known time of use, must. be at 
least five centuries old. The libr. 
is rich in theology, philosophy, an 
copereny specimens of the earliest 
printed Bibles. It is a vast treasure 
of medisvai literature lying moulder- 
ing in the very heart of this busy lif 
seldom visited save by an occasion 
— scholar, and though there is 
a bishop, a dean and chapter, and a 
theological college in the town the 
library is in great confusion for want 
of prose attention and cataloguing. 
he labours of the monks were in- 
cessant, and some noble instances are 
preserved of their diligence, and of 
the veneration in which their names 
were held. 

A nun of the convent at Wesso- 
brun, in Bavaria, named Diemudis, 
copied forty-three volumes, among 
which were two copies of the Bible, 
two of the Gospels, five Missals, anda 
copy of the Canonical Epistles. 

Othlonus, a monk of St. Emmerar, 


+ Zeigelbauer Hist. Rei. Liter. Sanct, Ord. Ben. I. p, 483. 


} Tiraboschi iii. p. 3. 


p. 3. 
§ “‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” March, 1867. 


|| The city of Wells lies without the pale of this modern noisy civilization, buried in thé 


plains of Avalon, surrounded by hills, and although the railway has broken the dead 
silence which has reigned there since the days of Ina, yet it glides along slowly like 4 
guilty thing when it approaches the precincts of Wells and Glastonbury, those sacred 
of the West Saxons. Naturally the people are of a reserved and medieval cast, 
and therefore is it that it is no easy thing to get a sight of thisnoble library. The author has 
been fortunate enough on one or two occasions to be so favoured, but the verger who has 
conducted him to the holy place has always extorted from him before putting the key into 
the lock a solemn promise that “he is not going to publish anything.” Literature is still 
éoyly looked upon in medieval Wells. 
| Martene Thesaurus, Nov. Anecdot. i. 9. 
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wrote three copies of Gospels, nine- 
teen Missals, two copies of the 
Epistles and Gospels, four Service 
Books for Matins, and twenty-eight 
other volumes, not including ser- 
mons, tracts, and epistles.* 

It was not an uncommon thing to 
preserve the right hand of a distin- 
guished illuminator after his death, 
which proves that the art must have 
been held in the highest: estimation. 

The most notable instance on re- 
cord is that of two brethren in the 
same monastery of Degli Angeli, at 
Florence,t who were, the one a dili- 
gent copyist, and the other an illu- 
minator,Jacopo Fiorentino,who wrote 
twenty massive choral books for his 
monastery (the largest ever seen), and 
many others for Rome, Murano, and 
Venice. He appears to have excelled 
in the execution of the peculiar 
character used in the choral books. 
At the same time (1350) there was 
another brother in the monastery, 
Don Silvestro, who excelled in minia- 
ture painting, and he used to illumi- 
nate the books which brother Jacopo 
had written. The miniatures of Sil- 
vestoo attracted the attention of all 
the greatest artists of Italy at that 

eriod of high art excellence ; even 

orenzo the Magnificent and Leo X. 
patronized this accomplished monk ; 
and when the two died, the breth- 
ren embalmed their right hands, and 
kept them as memorials of their 
diligence. 

Harduin, Gerhard of Monte Sereno, 
Godefrey of St. Martin, near Tour- 
nay, are names written high up in 
the roll of monastic fame as inveter- 
rate copyists. 

When we refiect what a vast 
amount of MSS. has been preserved 
in spite of Iconoclasm and war, we 
can form some conception of what 
their labours must have been. 

Fifty-three monasteries in England 
were destroyed by the Danes. 
Thirty-seven that were in existence 
before the Conquest were not to be 
found after. In France nearly four 
hundred monasteries were destroyed, 
at different times, by Normans, 
Saracens, Hungarians, Danes, Van- 
dals, Burgundians, Huns, Goths, 
Visigoths, Lombards, English, Span- 
iards, Flemish, and civil war. In 
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England the destruction of MSS. at 
the time of the Reformation is re- 
corded by Bale and Collier. From 
Merton College a whole cart-load of 
MSS. was taken off and sold for the 
most scandalous purposes.t 

We must conclude this investiga- 
tion into the spread of literature by 
mentioning an incident in Rabelais, 
by which we know that in his time 
there must have been travelling book- 
sellers. 

In the first book of “ Gargantua” 
and the ninth chapter, he speaks of a 
book called “Le Blason des Couleurs,” 
and describes it as “ ung lieure tre- 
pelu (tres peu lu) qui le vend par les 
bisonarts et porteballes’—a book 
very little read, which is sold by 
fritze-men and pedlers: the bison- 
arts were so called because they 
er coats of dyed fritze “ bure 

ise.” 

But the day of illuminated MSS. 
waned, and as the printing-press 
came into vogue, the race of illumi- 
nators died out. The early printers 
were at first under the rule of the 
university, who did all they could to 
keep the prices down. 

For a long time the illuminated 
page used to be imitated by the prin- 
ter ; the early printed books having 
borders and illuminated initials. 

The first printers used to put 
verses upon their books inviting 
people to buy—the first form of ad- 
vertising. 

In the year 1487 Jean Carcam 
rinted in folio the “ Dialectics of 

uridan,” with the commentary of 
John Dorp, and put on it : 
“Ria age et exiguis eme docta volumina 
nummis 
atque capita brevi culmina calle pete.” 


The first Paris printer, Ulric Ger- 
ing published in folio the “ Corps de 
Droit Canonique,” with glosses, in 
the year 1500, and it was thus pre- 
faced : 

“Ne fugite ob pretium, dives pauperque 
venite 

Hoc opus excellens venditur aere brevi.” 

Thielman Kerner put the follow- 
ing on the frontispiece of the third 
volume of the same work, issued in 
quarto, 1505, and Berthold Rembolt 
reprinted it 1509. 
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“Tstas Bertholdus merces non claudit 


avarus 
Exiguis nummis hoc studiose geres.” 
And in 1515 another edition with— 
“Hoe tibi preclarum modico patet aere 
volumen 
Abstersum mendis non sine Marte suis,” 


Jean Petit printed the “Theoretica 
Planetarum” of George Purbach, 
with the commentary of Silvester 
Prierio, with : 

“Nunc igitur clarum, polles qui mente 

volumen 
Exiguo volvas quod datur aere. Vale.” 
And on the ecclesiastical books of 
Abbé Tritheme (Trithemius), which 
he brought out in quarto, 1512. 

“Hoc igitur modico, sed justo quere 

volumen 

Zire dabit gratis cetera chalcographus.” 

Chevillon and Giles Gourmont, the 
firs; Greek and Hebrew printer in 
Paris, published in 1518, in folio, 
The Opuscula of Dr. Almain: they 
were corrected by Dr. Master Oliver, 
of the College at Navarre. Readers 
were advised to thank the publisher. 
“ Gratias agant Claudio Chevallon et 
Cgidio Gourmont qui pulchris typis 
et characteribus impressum opus vili 
dant pretio.” 


Galiot Dupré printed in folio, 
1520, nine books of the on by 


Frangois Patrice, Bishop 0 
with— 
“Pande gravem modico bona pubes asse 
crumenam, 
Optimus exili venditur zre liber.” 
Robert Etienne published a second 
edition of a Latin Dictionary in 1543, 
with— 
“Tmmensum modico venumdatur ere 
volumen 
Uberior fructus. Consule queeque boni.” 
The adoption of the Art of Printing, 
the origin of which is buried in so 
much obscurity, was the inauguration 
of a new historic period in every 
country in Europe. Our familiarity 
with the advantages of this great 
blessing, prevents us from appreciat- 
ing the change which must have come 
over learning and social culture after 
the Press had begun to multiply those 
choice productions of genius which 
were lying scattered about in monas- 
teries in a few mouldering manu- 


= 

rom the middle to the end of the 
fifteenth century, upwards of ten 
thousand editions of books were 
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printed in seers, the larger share 
coming from Italy. Amongst these 
the most prominent. subjects were 
canon and civil law: nearly three 
hundred editions of Cicero’s works 
were issued ; but the Decretals and 
Digests of Law were the most nume- 
rous, 

The Art appeared providentially 
at an opportune moment, as it 
were in response to the innate want 
of human necessities. The world was 
rapidly appoaching one of her great 
crises ; society was being agitated to 
its centre ; new languages were being 
consolidated ; new laws and customs 
introduced, and what was still more 
ominous, religion, like everything 
else which pertained to social life, 
was also verging on a great change. 
Nothing was more wanted at that 
moment than a circulation of know- 
ledge and an efficacious means for 
the expression of thought, and it 
came in a semi-miraculous manner, 
came out of the forests of Germany, 
and in less than twenty years, print- 
ing-presses were at work in all the 
principal cities in Europe. The price 
of books was diminished by four- 
fifths, and copies of every species of 
literature were being rapidly pro- 
duced ; but it met with opposition, 
and had to struggle against tyranny. 

It is a significant fact that the first 

tinted book was an edition of the 

criptures, well known as the Ma- 
zarin Bible, printed at Milan about 
1455. From that time editions of 
the Scriptures increased so rapidl 
that, in 1559, a vital blow was struc 
at the printing-press from a quarter 
never favorably disposed to the pub- 
lication of that book. The famous 
Index Expurgatorius was issued by 
Pope Paul IV. in 1559, and the first 
books prohibited were “all Bibles,” 
mentioning forty-eight different edi- 
tions, and ns sixty-one printers 
under the ban of excommunication ; 
but in spite of the Index Expurga- 
torius, the art made its way, and the 
Reformation gave itan impetus which 
it has never lost, but has gradually 
increased from that time to this 
until it has really became a fact that 
in our days, when pernicious tales are 
issued at the rate of a hundred a 
week, some kind of: Index Expurga- 
torius might be applied, with salu 
effect, to the English literature of this 
nineteenth century. 
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CHAPTER XLI,. 


A MOONLIT WALK. 


if UGH alittle wicket in the hedge 
r. Dacre led him, and at the other 
side of the narrow by-road on which 
it opened was a stile, by which they 
mounted to the path he had indicated. 

“ How rapidly that sunset glow is 
fading. The transition from sunset 
to moonlight, how beautiful it is! 
There is a brief struggle of the two—- 
the dark crisis of the process. Tome 
it always seemed like the passing of a 
life, from this beautiful world to 
the more beautiful world of spirits, 
through the momentary darkness of 
death.” 

“But what of Transom?’ said 
Charles, who was not much of a poet, 
“we can’t leave him behind.” 

“Tt’s all right, he’s gone on in 
your carriage to meet you at the stile, 
a little way on. Let us get up this 
little steep, and from the top you'll 
see that pretty Arcadia. How balmy 
and delicious the air is this evening ?” 

“ Yes, certainly, it is,” said Charles, 
stopping for a moment, and looking 
upward to the stars. 

oPhis is about the most puzzling 

ight,” said Dacre ; “by the time we 
reach that little eminence the struggle 
will have ended, and the moonlight 
will prevail.” 

They sauntered slowly up the slope 
in silence, and by the time they 
reached its crest, a brilliant moonlight 
silvered the landscape below them. 

“Now, look there ; is not it charm- 
ing—that wavy slope, studded with 
straggling clumps of trees? You can’t 
see the road; the sward looks as if it 
passed unbroken into those misty low 

ounds, milesaway. I think it quite 
Beautiful. It is so park-like, neglected, 

d solitary.” 
me Yes, it does look like a place 
where an ambuscade would have you 
at a disadvantage,” said Charles Man- 
nering. “Asheep-walk, you say ?” 

«Well, you may be a painter—I 
know you're a musician—but there’s 
no tempting you to be a poet,” said 
Dacre with a faint laugh. “ You are 


determined to be an Englishman. 
You can see objects now pretty well 
—the trunk of that tree, for instance. 
IT can sce all the knots and wrinkles 
in it, and it’s twenty yards away.” 
He looked at his watch. “Yes; I 
can see it perfectly,” and he looked 
shrewdly down the slope as if in 
search of some distant object. “ Let 
us get on; how sharp our shadows 
look upon the grass.” 

“Yes, the mist has nearly melted ; 
it is like a frosty moonlight,” sai 
Charles as they marched lightly along 
side by side, “and yet the air is so 
soft.” 

“Yes, a frosty moonlight,” agreed 
Dacre, “and befote we reach that 
group of birch trees—how wonder- 

ully light and graceful they are, and 
those silvery stems—before we get 
there it will be more intense still. I 
never saw such moonlight on an Eng- 
lish landscape ; just as if it came for 
us. It <s, really, come on purpose.” 

He stopped on a little eminence 
again as it seemed searching in the 
distance for some expected object. 

“Looking for anything?” inquired 
Mannering. 

“Yes—a—nothing very particular— 
we'll see it time enough--my carriage, 
and a friend waiting init, I expect it 
—that’s all. It certainly is a delicious 
night, and, as you say, a miraculously 
brilliant moonlight. Z'here yes, that's 
it, I think.” 

“Where?” asked Mannering, who 
stopped at his side. 

“Do you see that little, broken 
eminence at your right, with an ash 
tree growing by it?” 

“Yes,” said Charles, pointing to- 
wards it. 

“That's what I mean. Well, 4 
good deal further on isa clamp of 
several trees—oaks they are—and a 


‘little to the a of them is a carriage, 


I think,” said 
tural way. 

“Yes, I see--it is, “I think,” said 
Mannering. 


acre, in a slow conjec- 
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_ “Tt certainly is,” said Dacre in a 
tone of poliel, “Well, it has been 
@ very charming walk. So sweet a 
nigh bemay one to linger.” 
here had been growing in Dacre’s 
manner, Charles thought, something 
distrajt and odd that was oppressive. 
He eneed and placed his hand gently 
n Charles's arm, and smiling faintly, 

e said— 

“And now, dear Mannering, to 
resume—I was going to say, a little 
more at length, what I venture to 
hope, and even to expect from your 
kindness.” 

“ Resume, you say ?” 

“Yes, if you allow me.” 

* All right,” said Charles, “Ill 
hear you with pleasure.” 

“1 hope—in fact I am sure—I 
have only to throw myself on your 
good feeling to ensure the few and 
reasonable concessions which on re- 
flection appear to me, under the cir- 
eumstances I shall describe, quite in- 
dispensable. 

hese words sounded very un- 
pleasantly in Charles Mannering’s 
ears, and he felt for a moment as if 
he had mis-heard him. 

“And, on consideration, I have 
every hope they will strike you in the 
same light,” continued Dacre. “Sup- 
pose we go on slowly toward those 
trees ; the stile is there, and both 
earriages now—don’t you see two ?” 

“Yes, I believe there are,” said 
Charles, who began to feel as if he 
were walking in a dream. 

“T mentioned, you recollect, what I 
thought myself warranted in expect- 
ing from yourownsense of justice, with 
respect to the absurd, and, in some of 
its consequences, cruel rumour, which 
T have too much reason to believe you 
have been the instrument, of course 
with the most honourable intentions, 
of reviving.” 
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“T thought, Mr. Dacre, I had made 
myself sutticiently clear upon that 
t' ” 


matter. 

“ Quite—perfectly clear ; pas wit 
your intelligence and good feeling, 
don’t at all despair of bringing you to 
see it a little differently—in fact, to 
take precisely my view of what is fair 
in this case, before we reach that 
clump of trees, which it won’t take 
us five minutes to do.” 

“ Very well,” said Charles, 

“Yes, both carriages are there,” 
said Dacre, who had been continuing 
his scrutiny while he talked. 

“Yes, I do see them now,” acqui- 
esced Charles. 

“And about what I was saying 
—we none of us like, my dear Myr; 
Mannering, the idea of constraint 
—the consciousness that we are 
watched, and the feeling that be- 
hind our backs all sorts of stories are 
being collected, and perhaps being ré- 
tailed. Would you mind not walk- 
ing quite so fast? Thanks ; and it 
is not merely disagreeable, positive 
inconvenience, and even injury may 
result from it.” 

“T don’t care a farthing whe 
watches me,” said Charles. i 

“That is because you are so frank 
and manly, and have in reality no- 
thing to conceal. Now, it is not quite 
so with me—at this moment I can’t 
be frank—in the interest altogether 
of others. I can’t be in that sense 
manly. Serious mischief to others 
might result from my making my 
presence in London known, except to 
a very few ; and, my dear Mannering, 
I am going to perenie to you how 
hard you have been upon me—to 
make my little complaint and ap- 
peal; and I shan’t tire you—yon 
shall know all that is in my salad te 
three minutes’ time.” 


CHAPTER XLII, 


THE ULTIMATUM, 


“An appeal ad misericordiam,” 
thought Charles with a secret satis- 
faction. “He'll be disappointed in 
me ; I’m not, I rather think, a person 
be flattered or cajoled. He thinks 
have an influencs at Guildford 
ouse, and he intends to use it. 


ay good, Mr. Dacre, we shall see.” 


ve persuaded you to come and 


dine with me in this out-of-the-way 
place—shall I confess it ‘—with an 
object. With you I can afford to be 
perfectly candid, and I shall speak 
with the confidence of a brother, 
Ah! Mr. Mannering, Mr. Mannering, 
you have been treating me very 
oddly ; haven’t you?” He smi 

archly, and shook his head as he 
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pene his hand gently on Charles 


annering’s arm. “ You followed me 
when I took my leave, on the night of 
my visit to your chambers ; you fol- 
lowed me, on another night, all the 
way to the Fleet when I went to 
see that miserable feliow Guy de 
Beaumirail, and you have been busy 
among your friends at the clubs col- 
lecting all the old women’s tales af- 
fecting me that your gossiping 
friends could bring to i Scan- 
dals, falsehoods, 1 do assure you, if 
you but knew the circumstances, the 
most incredible and the blackest ; 
and with this evidence, you array 
a case for the ear of that very tri- 
bunal by which we all desire to be 
favourably heard, and at least fairly 
judged—private friendship. Ah! my 
good friend, is that generous or just, 
or at all the measure by which you 
would have it measured to you again ?” 

“You admit, Mr. Dacre,” said 
Charles, “that you are practising, 
necessarily just now, a strict reserve. 
That, of course, is a matter entirely 
for yourself, and which, I’m quite 
aware, it would be most impertinent 
of me to remark on ; in fact, I can 
have no interest in it so long as it 
does not involve anyone who has a 
natural claim upon my care, and— 
and that sort of thing. But those 
circumstances of concealment, you 
know, don’t do so well to found new 
acquaintances and intimacies upon, 
especially in families where there is 
so little experience and knowledge 
of the world, as in that at Guildford 
House ; and as they know absolutely 
nothing, except a word or two, of no 
real importance, from Ardenbroke, 
whom you have put under conditions 
of reserve—I, as one of Miss Gray’s 
few relations, and the only one 
at present near her, think myself 
obliged to inquire a little, and, in 
fact, take some little trouble, such as 
a brother, if she had one, ought to 
take in such a case; and I can't see 
that in doing so I commit the 
slightest impertinerce.” 

“ How provoking, dear Mannering, 
that we should so entirely differ in 
opinion in a thing so nearly affecting 
both of us—I may say personally 
affecting us. Would you mind stop- 
ping here fora moment? We have 
got so near the road, and I want ever 
so little talk with you quietly. 
Thanks.” 
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He looked upward for a moment 
with a meditative smile. The trans- 
pm azure of heaven opened above 

im with hardly a filmy cloud in its 
great concave ; and the brightness of 
the moon was almost dazzling. 
Etherealized in that wonderful light, 
his handsome features for a moment 
moved the adiniration even of Charles 
Mannering. For a few seconds the 
faint fixed smile was seen in that pure 
light, and then Mr. Dacre looked, 
_ smiling, in Charles Mannering’s 

ace, 

“T wish so much, my dear Man- 
nering, I could persuade you to take 
a different view of your duty.” 

A pause occurred here, but Man- 
nering made no sign. 

“Because otherwise the situation 
becomes so painful.” 

There was another pause, but 
Charles only looked down, and 
switched the grass slightly with his 
cane ; he was not going to recede. 

“For I can’t allow that kind of 
thing to go on, do you see; I can’t 
really for one hour more.” 

Charles looked up and in his face. 
with an inquisitive sternness ; he did 
not quite see his drift. Dacre’s 
handsome features still wore that 
faint smile, and he shook his head 
gently. 

“No, indeed, Mr. Mannering ; I’m 
sorry it has come to this, but it can’t 
We must understand one another ; I 
shall be perfectly explicit ; and I 
still venture to hope that, on reflec- 
tion, you will see the reasonableness 
of what I have to propose.” 

Here was a wait of a second or more. 

“Pray go on. I don’t see—I con- 
fess I don’t understand at present,” 
said Charles Mannering a little stiffly. 

“Well, as I say, I still speak in 
hope. I have one or two very 
simple and, I think, fair conditions 
to propose. If you agree with me in 
so thinking, and consequently accept 
them, we continue good friends ; if 
not, why then it is very unlucky, and 
I’m very sorry.” 

“ And what are your conditions, as 
you call them?’ asked Charles. 

“Yes, my conditions ; well, they 
are just these—you have followed 
me about on two occasions, to my 
knowledge ; well, it is only fair that 
I should ask that all that sort of 
thing, whether done by yourself, or 
your friend, or your servant, should 
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totally cease ; you have been making 
inquiries about me, the places I fre- 
quent, and so on. I have to entreat 
of you to make no more inquiries 
about me. That is also quite clear.” 

Here was a silence while you could 
count two, but Charles Mannering 
made no sign. 

“ You have been collecting foolish 
stories about me, and possibly retail- 
ing them ; I quite excuse you, but I 
must stipulate also that all that shall 
absolutely cease ; and lastly, dear 
Mannering, not at all seeing in your 
remote cousinship your obligation to 
charge yourself with the duties of a 
brother to Miss Gray, and not choos- 
ing while myself employed by that 
lady upon a difficult and not unim- 
portant affair, to be watched and 
misapprehended, I have one more 
earnest and friendly request to sub- 
mit, and that is, that for the present 

our Visits at Guildford House shall 
discontinued. 

At this Jast demand Charles Man- 
nering flushed up to his temples. 

“ By Jove !” said he, with an angry 
laugh, “ that’s cool, isn’t it? I don't 
think I ever heard anything so im- 
pertinent in all my life, by heaven !” 

“T was half afraid you'd think so,” 
said Mr. Dacre, “still while a hope 
was possible I ventured to try; and 
since my little proposal has fallen 
through, there only remains the un- 


“Transom, I’ve got into a scrape— 
a row with that fellow, and I suppose 
we must fight,” said Charles, in a low 
tone, looking very grim and pale. 

“What fellow? What the deuce ? 
What’s the row ?” inquired Transom, 
very much ieiutaal. 

“That fellow Dacre—I don’t know 
what he is—I suppose he’s gentle- 
man enovgh to be shot at, and upon 
my soul he’s the most impertinent 
snob, besides, that I could have ima- 


ned. 

“ But what’s the quarrel, and what 
do = want, and what are you going 
to do ?” demanded Transom. 

“Going to fight, I suppose,” said 
Charles. 

“Well, but that’s quite gone out 
now, you know, and by Jove they 
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pleasant alternative. It can all be 
arranged in a few minutes.” 
“T don’t understand you ; but if 


‘you mean that we should fight, Pll 


meet you when and where you like 
and the sooner the better,” sai 
Charles Mannering sharply, with face 
now pale and contracted, and gleam- 
ing eyes. 

Te had been on the point of strik- 
ing Dacre with the little walking 
stick he clutched tightly in his fingers. 

Dacre smiled and nodded slightly. 

“No occasion to wait a moment; 
your friend, Captain Transom, can 
speak to mine, who’s here, also ; and 
he’ll find everything that is necessary. 
This light will answer perfectly.” 

“T dare say ; I don’t care ; as bad 
for one as the other.” 

Incensed, agitated, Charles Man- 
nering, strode onward and under the 
old oaks, over the stile. 

“By Jove, I thought you’d never 
come down from your moonlight and 
poetry,” said Transom, whose head 
was sticking out of the window, “ the 
Ticklepitchers won, I suppose you 
heard, with five wickets to go down. 
Anything wrong ? what’s the matter?” 
He added, observing the expression 
of his friend’s face. 

“ Nothing—just a word—get out 
for a moment, and walk a bit up 
here,” answered Charles. 


make it a very serious business—you 
know all about that,” said Captain 
Transom, uneasily. 

“T’m very sorry, Transom, to give 
you any trouble, but you were always 
such a good fellow, and I know you 
won’t see your old school-fellow 
floored for want of some one to stand 
by him”—— 

“ No—certainly—of course—but 
what is it ?” 

“Oh, it’s just impertinence—he 
wants me to consent to things—in 
fact to do what I won’t do, and to let 
him bully me.” 

“Td like to settle it, though. 
Who’s that fellow coming up the field 
toward us—can’t.it be arranged, hang 


“T think not—I’m sure it can’t— 
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there’s no way except by my submit- 
ting to be bullied G that cur, and, 
whatever his reason, it must go on.” 

“That's Dacre’s man, I suppose— 
why I havn't had time to think—it’s 
very odd if nothing can be done,” 
said Captain Transom, “surely there 
can be nothing to make a shot so 
inevitable.” 

The tall, slim gentleman was ap- 
prosching, having raised his hat from 

is head in courteous salutation, and 
Was now only little more than a 
dozen steps away. 

Yes,” said Mannering, lifting his 
hat in return—“ very likely—and 
if it is, mind no compromise. Dacre 
wants me to make submissions such 
as no gentleman could dream of. I 
have nothing whatever to say—if he 
chooses to recede he may, !but 
otherwise this thing must go on— 
for I'll not give way, not an inch.” 

The Frenchman, for so he turned 
out to be, now presented himself 
with avery grave and ceremonious 
courtesy to Charles Mannering, and 
begged, in rather laborious and gro- 
tesque English, an introduction to his 
friend. 

There was something in the serene 
and business-like manner of this gen- 
tleman amounting, in Mannering’s 
opinion, to evidence of his having 
been brought down to this place for 
the express service in which he was 
now busy—a very cold-blooded pro- 
cedure—and the sense of this made 
Charles a little haughty and even 
surly. 

He presented his friend Captain 
Transom and walked away some 
score steps. 

Was it a dream? With intense 
excitement comes a sort of quiet- 
ude which answers the purposes 
of coolness quite the reverse of that 
insensibility which phlegmatic na- 
tures exhibit. This is not akin to 
dullness and relaxation—it is the 
highest tension to which human 
nerves can be drawn, and awakes to 
it’s keenest perception every sense. 

In this state, so unlike the normal 
life, he turned about and saw the 
tall slight figure of the Frenchman, 
standing close to the stouter figure 
of his friend Transom. The colloquy 
did not last five minutes. 
was walking toand fro with measured 
tread, like a sentinel. Transom turned 
and approached him. 
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Charles Mannering advanced a step 
or two to meet him. He knew by 
Transom’s face before he spoke that 
there was nothing cheerful to report, 

“ Well, that old French fellow, very 
gentlemanlike he is, but he says Mr. 
Dacre can’t withdraw or qualify any 
one of the conditions he proposes— 
that he conceives your looking after 
him, and inquiring, to be a perpetual 
insult, and that you would use op- 
portunities, were he to permit a con- 
tinuation of your visits in a certain 
quarter, for purposes of your own, 
and with the effect of frustrating his 
exertions to be of use where he has 
promised his services.” 

“ He lies, then,” exclaimed Charles. 

“ Of course he does—DacreI mean ; 
and have you perfectly made up your 
mind, is it really worth having this 
thing go on?” 

“ Tcan’t help it ; I won’t be bullied 
by that fellow ; it must go on.” 

“ Well, it’s devilish odd they want 
to fight now,” said Transom. 

“ Certainly, ’d much rather now, 
this moment; but where can we get 
pistols, it’s a long way into town,” 
said Charles. 

“They have brought two cases and 
everything quite fair; I’m to have 
choice, but the time, the hour, you 
know, although there’s light, it’s so 
unusual ; there was, to be sure, that 
duel about two months ago in the 
Bois de Boulogne ; but on that ground 
we may, of course, put it off till morn- 
ing. What do you say?” 

“ Don’t put it off a moment ; I hate 
delay ; let us have it at once and be 
done with it,” said Charles. 

Well, you know, for my part,I agree 
with you; I’d rather have it now and 
over a great deal ; have you ever been 
in a thing of this kind before ?”’ 

“ Never ; but I’ve fired pistols, of 
course, often.” 

“I see, they're bringing in 
those things—I must be off in a 
minute—but never you mind you'll be 
all right if you do as I tell you.” 

Charles looking down the slope saw 
the tall, slight figure of the French- 
man carrying a flat box in his hand, 
and followed closely by a man bear- 
ing a second like it. Of course he 
knew very well what these things 
were. 

“T was going to say, I think that 
fellow Dacre is vicious—you must hit 
him if you can the first shot. Do you 
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know anything ot shooting? you'll 
have to fife at the word, you know— 
ready, fire, and a good-natured fellow 
will always say it as quick as he can 
to prevent mischief.” 

“Thanks, I see ; no, I know no- 
thing of pistols—nothing since I was 
a boy shooting at a board.” 

" I know ; well, I shall have to go 
in a moment, so listen. I won’t set 
the hair-trigger, if it has one, I give 

ou the pistol at full cock; when you 
e it you must keep your arm loose, 
on no account stiffen it as you raise it, 
ust trace with your eye an imaginary 
ine along thegrass between the muzzle 
of your pistol and your adversary’s 
body. There that fellow’s bowing. 
In a moment, monsieur, I shall do 
myself the honour to attend you,” he 
called aloud, and added in the low 
key in which he had been speaking, 
° Let your arm swing slightly in the 
direction of that line, so that when 
the word comes you can carry it right 
up to the level, keep it extended all 
the time, swing it from the shoulder, 
you are not to bend it for the world, 
you understand ; now I must go.” 

Down the slope he went, apologiz- 
ing to monsieur as he approached. 
Charles Mannering continued his 
march backward and forward andsaw 
them not thirty yards away arranging 
what are called the preliminaries, 
dividing the weapons, and then pro- 
ceeding to load them. 

Charles Mannering was no coward, 
but the minutes so passed were any- 
thing but comfortable. “ However 
long the time may seem,” he thought, 
“ten minutes in reality must see this 
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arm straight and swinging from the 
shoulder mind, and when all’s ready 
look hard and steady at your man till 
you can see nothing else. You'll 
wing him the first shot; and I'll bet you 
what you like he doesn’t go near you.” 

With these encouraging words he 
withdrew. The cold intense moon- 
light showed him the slender figure 
of Dacre as sharply defined as if it 
had been in daylight, and struck 
brightly on the barrel of the pistol. 

ransom, it had been agreed, was 
to give the word. “ Gentlemen,” said 
he, addressing them from his safe 
point of observation, ““you don’t move 
until I’ve done speaking ; when all’s 
ready I shall say, “ One, two,” and at 
the word two, you fire; and now, 
gentlemen, if you are not ready, say 
80.” 

They were both silent, and perfectly 
motionless. 

** One, two,” cried Transom. 

Instantaneously a sharp report 
followed, and the thin film of smoke 
was blown across the air between the 
combatants. Charles Mannering made 
a short step or two backward, and 
fell to the ground. 

In a moment Captain Transom had 
run up, and was kneeling at his side. 
It was a comfort to see that Charles 
was still living. 

“Not much, I hope ; how is it ?” 

“ Hit somewhere—l don’t know— 
will you try to get me out of this like 
a good fellow?’—said Mannering, 
speaking very low, and with difti- 
culty. 

“Hurt, not badly, I hope ?”’—said 
Dacre, now standing close by Tran- 


sickening business over and allsettled som 


one way or other,” and this thought 
constantly recurring helped him 
through the interval. 
And now the adversaries were 
laced. It was to be aduel after the 
glish fashion. The two men, each 
stationary in his place, to fire together 
—* one, two,” the word being two. 
Charles saw the French gentleman 
place his pistol in Dacre’s hand, and 
add a confidential word or two with 
extended palms and a little shrug. 
“Now, think nothing about him 
but that you’re sure to hit him,” said 
Transom quite steady, but lookin 
le and excited, “and mind, ol 
ellow, don’t touch the trigger a mo- 
ment too soon, and measure a line 
from your foot to his, and keep your 


The French gentleman was already 
at the other side, and stooping over 
the ee by no means so 
much put out as the other gentlemen. 

Transom liked Charles Mannerin 
very well; Charles was a very soa 
fellow ; he would take some trouble 
for Charles, and even run a risk, as 
he had just now shown. But he had 
no aptitudes for nurse-tending—and 
so rigidly does every man refer things 
to himself, and measure them by their 
relations to that interesting person, 
that Captain Transom—although half 
a minute had hardly passed—was 
already discussing with himself the 
best way of getting rid of so intoler- 
able a bore without being positively 
illnatured. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


DRIVE TO TOWN. 


AN unexpected fourth person was 
added at this moment to the group. 

“Canny, now, lads—canny, now,” 
cried a harsh voice, with a broad, 
Scottishintonation; and Mr. Gillespie, 
who had been nearer than they sup- 

sed, came up to the little group ; 
ooking grim and dismayed, and a 
good deal blown from his run down 
a bit of the hill. 

“ Hallo! what the deil’s all this— 
who’s hurt?” Mister Mannering, 
by the law! Guide us! who’s been 
settin’ ye by the lugs, ye pair of 
fules!” He resumed. 

Alfred Dacre, still unconsciously 
holding his smoking pistol in his 
hand, was looking with a frown of 
pain into the face of Charles Man- 
nering. There were a great many 
unpleasant feelings mingled in his 
suspense. He knew that of men hit 
in duels, hardly one out of twenty 
lost his life ; and he was willing to 
back the chances, and stand the hazard 
of the die. It would be too bad if the 


one throw he dreaded should turn up. 
“ Are ye deleerit, mon?” exclaimed 
the Scot, with a very black look in 


the face of Mr. Dacre--“I thocht 
ye’d hae keepit your word, sir.” 

“T thought ye’d hae keepit your 
lace, sir,” retorted Dacre, with a 
itter imitation of his broad Scotch, 

and so dangerous a glare in his dark 
eyes as showed that the insult was 
not meant in a spirit of fun—‘ what 
the devil brings you here?” And he 
glanced up the moonlight slopes, 
thinking, perhaps, that some one had 
accompanied him, and spoke very 
sternly. 

“ Weel, Idon’t know,’’said the elder 
man, more quietly, “T don’t know why 
I'm ‘here, I’m sure, except that I’m 
such a gude-natured guse; and I 
think it's a bad business this, for I 
doubt ye’ve killed him.” 

“ Nosign of death there,” muttered 
Dacre. 

“T wish I wassure 0’ it ; but get ye 
doun to the carriage, and aw ay to the 
toon—will ye ?” 

Without talien what he was 
saying, Dacre had addressed himself 
to the tall Frenchman, who was 
conversing affably, though nobody 


was listening to him. He had seen 
friends on fields of battle with all 
— of gunshot wounds, and having, 

atient, once had, himself, a 
aaa erable hospital experience, was 
politely illuminating the party in 
voluble French, upon the ease before 
him ; and, kneeling on the turf, he 
felt his pulse, and pronounced that 
Charles Mannering would do very 
well, and looked, nevertheless, un- 
easily about, and was clearly of Mr. 
Gillespie’s way of thinking, about the 
expediency of betaking themselves to 
the carriage which awaited them on 
the road hard by. 

“We had better get him down to 
the inn—had not we ?” said Dacre. 

“ Hout—never fash your beard 
about that, mon—come away, will 
ye—come wi’ me—come I say, or ye’ll 
sup sorrow for it.” 

“ D—n you, be quiet, sir ; I'll not 
go till I know how the case is.” 

“ And d—n you for a daft loon,” 
retorted Mr. Gillespie, savagely, mut- 
tering it, however, between his teeth, 
by way of soliloquy, as he turned 
away to another of the party. 

“You'll be Mr. Thransom, I take 
it, sir,” he said, taking that gentle- 
man with rather a hard grip above 
the elbow, “I don’t know, sir, how 
this thing fell—a quarrel, may be, 
about a lassie—a limmer, I warrant ; 
and I don’t mean to speer any ques- 
tions about it; but it won’t do, sir, 
letting that fule Dacre stay here till 
some o’ they constable folk clap a 
grip on his shouther—it won't do, sir ; 
and there is a doctor—Doctor Brown- 
ing, they, caud him, down there in 
the Silver Dragon, and just take your 
friend gently round by the road back 
again to the inn, do ye see, in his 
carriage, and ye’ll tell ’em it wasa 
mischance shootin’ at a mark, or such 
like, wi’ a pistol ; and yell be sae 
gude as to drap me a line—here’s m 
card—just to say how the fulish lad’s 
doin’, so soon as the doctor has made 
his examination and deeagnosis, ye 
comprehend ; and don’t keep him 
here, mind, on the ground a minute 
longer, ye may lose the doctor else, 
or lose the lad’s life. I’m a gude- 
hairted fule, sir, and I don’t like to ses 
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young blude spilt, or mair mischief 
come o’ it than need be; and get him 
awa’, now, and he'll do weel, and 
there'll be no more fuss about it, and 
it will all be aes they'll mak’ it 
up ; the dirt will rub out when its 
dry, and I and that French chap will 
try and tak’ the chield Dacre away 
with us to toon.” 

There was reason in all this, though 
the old Scotchman spoke it in no 
small agitation and ire, and with their 
united persuasions he and the French- 
man at length induced Dacre, but 
not till they had got Mannering into 
his carriage with Transom, and seen 
it start for the Silver Lion, to get 
into theirs and accompany them in a 
very rapid drive toward London. 

acre rolled his cloak about him, 
and seemed disposed to take anap in 
the corner, while the Frenchman was 
garrulous, and Mr. Gillespie sat by 
way of listening, glowering very sur- 
lily in his place, which was nearly 
opposite the dozing form of Mr. 
Dacre, who on a sudden laughed at 
some amusing recollections, it might 
be, and looked gaily out on the moon- 
lighted hedgerows. 

“ What for do you laugh, sir ?” de- 
manded Mr. Gillespie, rather harshly. 

“Never you fash your beard about 
that,” rejoined Mr. Dacre; “ isn’t 
that the proper phrase ? though what 
fashing a beard is, is a mystery 
known only to Scotchmen,” he added 
reflectively. 

“T doubt ye’ve killed the chield 
Mannering ; | see naething to laugh 
at—naething,” Mr. Gillespie replied 
with the emphasis of an oath. 

“T don’t want you to laugh; I 
don’t think either the sight or sound 
would be eable. I laugh when 
I’m disposed, and I don’t think the 
chield nering is more likely to die 
of his little hurt than any one of us 
in this carriage. What do you think, 
monsieur ?” 

“T should not wonder,” said mon- 
sieur in his own tongue, “if that 
young gentleman were quickly to 
re-establish himself. The wounds of 
young people in good estate cure 
themselves so quickly, one may see 
him possibly to walk himself of street 
in street in your so beautiful city of 
London before many days pass them- 
. 

on’t hope it, monsieur ; per- 
haps because T don’t wish it,” said 
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Mr. Dacre. “Try one of these cigar- 
ettes. I object to his dying—I ob- 
ject also to hisrecovering more rapidly 
than is quite convenient.” 

Here Mr. Gillespie pressed his foot 
significantly on that of the speaker. 

“One of these?” said Mr. Dacre, 
tendering his cigarettes. 

“No, no, I thank ye, I like one 0” 
they fellows better,” and he produced 
a huge cigar which he prepared to 
smoke. 

The Frenchman having a store of 
cigarettes in his own case kept up the 
fire steadily, enlivening the process 
by short but animated spurts of con- 
versation. 

Dacre tired first of smoking. 

“The Scotch are a metaphysical 
people, and your brilliant nation 
monsieur, are more ingenious and 
philosophical than we English. I 
wasonthe aos of talking psychology, 
but I’m halfafraid in such a presence.” 

“ Monsieur may have fear of Mon- 
sieur Gillespie, perhaps, but of me it 
is impossible ; I should listen, I assure 
monsieur, with more of pleasure and 
instruction than I can express to his 
charming discourses.” 

“You do me too much honour, 
monsieur, you a me to try ; and 
as you are a man of politesse auprés 
des dames, like my friend Monsieur 
Gillespie’ —— 

Here was an impatient grunt from 
the Scotchman. 

“Suppose we talk of that inex- 
haustible mystery, the beau sexe, mon- 
sieur—that most charming of nature’s 
enigmas.” 

“T wonder whether that chap’s 
dead yet,” interrupted Mr. Gillespie, 
with savage impatience. 

“What chap ?” inquired Dacre. 

“The chap ye’ve maist murdered,” 
answered the Scot. 

“Now, come, we advised one an- 
other not to fash our beards, didn’t 
we ? and that’s a disagreeable sub- 
ject,” said Dacre. “ He’s not dead— 
he’s not going to die; we have my 
excellent friend, Monsieur Droque- 
ville’s word for that; haven’t we, 
monsieur ?” 

“Yes, monsieur, I am well assured ; 
I have had some experience, and Iam 
extremely happy that I dare to speak 
a judgment favourable to the young 
gentleman who suffers under a stroke 
of pistol—(how you say ?)—an acci- 
dent so unfortunate; the ball: is 

12 
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placed in the most desirable way for 
that young gentleman. I have taken 
liberty to look inside his waistcoat, 
and I know exactly, for I have seen 
at different times three TsOns 
wounded in the same place, which, if 
you permit, I will explain.” 

* On no account, Monsieur,’’ re- 

lied Dacre with — politeness. 

quite assent to the conclusion, and 
the reasons might only unsettle our 
conviction. You now hear, Monsieur 
Gillespie, what my gallant friend 
Colonel Droqueville says upon that 
subject, and I hope you don’t mean 
to contradict him.” 

“T don’t suppose the colonel isa 
doctor,” said Mr. Gillespie sourly, 
“they're two very different trades, 
sir, asking your pardon, colonel ; 
the colonel has a gude opinion how 
best to drive a bullet into your body, 
but it’s not his business to get it out 
again, nor to tell you what it’s like to 
do for you while it is there.” 

“ Well, I'll not be bored _ more 
about him,” said Dacre sharply ; “I 


really thought I was rid of that sub- 
ject for to-night at least, and I'd be 
glad to know how one is ever to get 
rid of a bore if shooting him won’t 


do ? 
“T doubt it may do for him and you 
both,” said Mr. Gillespie angrily. 
“T’ve told you before I don’t mean 
to talk about him,” said Dacre with 
an odd laugh, “and you shan’t ; I 
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don't care a farthing who I quarrel 
with | to-night—I’m quite in that 


ein. 

**Tt’s well, mayhap, for some folk 
I’m never in that vein,” retorted Mr. 
Gillespie, with an angry sneer. “ It’s 
a game that two must play at, if it’s 
played at all ; and ye ken verra weel, 
sir, ye hae nae such fule to deal wi’ in 
me, Mr. Dacre.” 

“ Fool ? Certainly,in some respects 
he’s no fool,” said Dacre contempla- 
tively. “Tl tell you, however, if you 
intend croaking any more, that I shall 
take it as meaning that it is better 
you should be quite free to turn back 
and see the patient, and I shall set 
you down. I mean to return to town, 
and you can walk back to the Silver 
Dragon and help to nurse Mr. Man- 
nering. It will be very good-natured, 
but I’m hanged if I endure any more 
talk about him in this carriage.” 

Mr. Dacre was talking with an 
excitement that was very like the 
menacing jocularity of a quarrelsome 
man who has been drinking ; wine, 
however, had nothing to do with it, 
and the odd state of his temper and 
spirits arose, I suppose, from the 
transactions of the evening and his 
nervous suspense about Mannering.” 

“ Daft,” muttered Gillespie; “ he’s 
lost his wits,” and turning away with 
an angry sneer he assumed that he 
had asserted himself, at least as much 
as was expedient. 


CHAPTER XLv. 


PISTOLS AND GENTLEMEN COME HOME. 


“T was going to say, monsieur, when 
Mr. Gillespie was so good as to amuse 
us with another subject, that I should 
like very much to know exactly why 
I ever did anything in all my life— 
even this little affair in which you 
were so good as to lend me, as you 
once did before in another part of 
the world, your counsel and support, 
and become my right arm—I feel like 
a man who has waked from a dream. 
I wonder why I cared to take any 
step in the matter, and I am disposed 
to ask your pardon, monsieur, for 
having given youso much trouble.” 

Monsieur assured his friend Mr. 
Dacre, that there was no trouble, and 
that he was infinitely charmed. 

“ Monsieur is a philanthropist, and 


saysso to satisfy myself-reproach. Was 
ever known moonlight so fortunate ! 
how brilliant ! no image fresh from the 
chisel ever showed sharper than the 
young gentleman who is comfortably 
in his bed, I hope, by this time ; but 
you observed, no doubt, the distance 
seemed greater than it was ; the illu- 
sion, however, did not avail. May 
I try one of your cigarettes, monsieur, 
they perfume so deliciously.” 

So fora time they all three smoked 
togetherin silence, and the atmosphere 
of the interior grew hazy. One cigar- 


- ette satisfied Mr. Dacre this time, and 


that light quickly burns out. He 
leaned back for a little, then out of 
the window. “London! What a hell 
London really is, and how I like it,” 
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mused Mr. Dacre, who was feverish 
and fidgetty, and could endure no- 
“i ong that evening. 

e devils, Mr. Gillespie, have our 
affinities—our paradise is in the in- 
fernal,” continued Dacre. 

ee don’t believe in devils or para- 
dise either, except a fules’ — 
and very densely populated, I warrant 
you,” sneered Mr, Gillespie. 

“Very densely, sir, and I take the 
Fleet prison to be one of its suburbs, 
where a lot of fools are locked up for 
spending the money of other fools, 
who grin and swear at them through 
the bars.” 

“And who do you allude to, sir ?” 
demanded Mr. Gillespie angrily. 

* Well, one of the inhabitants of 
that paradise is a friend of ours ; I 
visit him now and then, perhaps you're 
aware, and so do you; but he owes 
me no money, and, therefore, I don’t 
look foolish when I see him.” 

Mr. Gillespie did not like that joke 
at all, and muttering so as not to be 
audible, however—“ Ye'll look foolish 
enough one day, my fine fellow, if ye 
let your tongue wag as ye’re doing.” 

He turned away, and settled in his 
corner and resumed his cheroot vigor- 
ously. 

“Green—green—green,” murmured 
Mr. Dacre enigmatically, as he looked 
out of the carriage window ; “ tire- 
some thing green is ; paradise—sim- 

licity—verdure—moonshine ; yes, I 
ike the other world better ; yellow 
stucco—red brick—gas light—and 
d—d clever fellows—devils. The 
angelic life is an insupportable in- 
sipidity.” 

And with a sigh and a shrug he 
threw himself back in his seat, “and 
his discourse went rambling on. 

“T wish I were altogether a devil ; 
I’m perplexed and made ineflicient by 
stupid romana after Eden; a 
divided being is self-torture, not a 
grain of conscience or ald conscience, 
anything between is loss of force and 
deep-seated incurable pain.” 

Mr. Dacre was so obviously rho- 
domontading in soliloquy, and the 
noise of the carriage broke the con- 
tinuity of hearing so effectually that 
the politeness of Monsieur Droque- 
ville suffered. no violence in a quiet 
attention to the flavour of his cigar- 
ette, which precluded any attempt to 
convert his comrade’s reverie into a 
colloquy. 
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Mr. Dacre repeated to himself some 
well-known verses thus :— 
“That proud dame, for whom his soul 

Was burnt within him to a coal, 

Used him so like a base rascallion, 
That old Pyg (what d’ye call him) 

Malion, 

That cut his mistress out of stone, 

Had not so hard a hearted one,” 


Mr. Dacre smiled in his meditation. 

“Yes,” continued he, “they are 
very odd cats. It isa great pity that 
psychology has not weighed, mea- 
sured, on coved them. We talk 
of human nature, and we mean men’s 
nature; feminine human nature—a 
thing by itself—has never been 
analyzed by grave penne) ~ 
leave it to be dogmatized on 
frivolous and the libertine, et ban on 
which a metaphysician might “a 
go mad. Mad!” he repeated, “ 
sometimes think I am !” 

And then this volatile young gentle- 
man began to hum an air from an 
opera. 

“Tt is the nature of the lioness,” he 
suddenly resumed, returning from 
music to psyehology ; ‘ ; “an instinct for 
picking out the grandest mate, 
whether they like him or not, and so 
with a vain-glory strangely humble, 
to make him their boast and their 
sexes envy their happiness. Yes, 
mesdemoiselles, if the lioness is not 
satisfied with her suitor, when they 
take their moonlight walk together in 
the jungle, she roars and roars, despite 
the uneasiness of her lover, till from a 
distant jungle comes an answerin 
roar, and nearer, and nearer, an an 
nearer, and so a battle—and she 
secures the benefit of competition 
and the finer animal; and what, 
young ladies, is your courtesy at St. 
James’s—your coming out and all 
that? Is it not your way of roar- 
ing and inviting from all circumja- 
cent jungles those lions whom it 
may concern ?” 

Now came another silence, during 
which Mr. Dacre amused himselt 
by gazing, with his head out at the 
window, upon the landscape all 
shrouded in the snowy moonlight, 
It did not induce serenity, however, 
~ - thought he would try tobacco 


“a ‘May Tlight this at yours ? a thou- 
sand thanks, monsieur.’ 

And so, another cigarette, and then 
Dacre returned to his reverie. : 
12 
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“Of course, there are conditions. 
You must not be corpulent and bald, 
and covered with snuff; you must 
not be aged, whiteheaded and cross ; 
you must not be fifty things that are 
obvious, but these excepted, you may 
be almost anything provided you are 
distinguished and run after ; women 
like fame ; they worship masculine 
renown more than men do. Then 
what is a poor devil to do who can’t 
declare his fame, such as it is ?” 

Mr. Dacre spoke this in a disjointed 
way, blowing out films of perfumed 
smoke in the intervals, and with the 
last sentence he threw the end of his 
cigarettee out of the window and 
lauzhed sarcastically. 

“And yet the moonlight is very 
pretty,” he said,as he looked out again 
vnce more passing toanew theme. “As 
good, very nearly, as anything they 
make in her Majesty’s Theatre, for 
those happy fellows Don Giovanni or 
Don any-thing-else. It sometimes 
makes a fellow almost spoony.” 

“ Ah! yes ; the moon—the moon— 
the lamp of the lovers I never see 
without some sentiment what you 
call romantic—eh!"’ said monseiur, 
leaning forward and smiling, and 


shrugging upward plaintively, and 


then asigh. “Ah !” 

“Come, monsieur, our emotions 
mustn’t overcome us,” 

“N’atteste point sa lumiére inji- 
déle !” 

Monsieur shrugged, smiled, and 
sighed again. 

“‘Ah! monsieur,” replied Droque- 
ville, there are so many tender recol- 
lections and ideas. This so beautiful 
moon, and—what you call 1—paysage 
—ces bois—all these things recal so 
many circumstances of tender regret. 
These pistols, they are not to incom- 
mode your foot I hope?” inquired 
monsieur, as Dacre’s foot knocked on 
the case which they had so lately used. 

Many thanks no, monsieur, I can 
quite understand you— 

“ Dans ces bois, Lise en vain me jure 
Qu'elle m’aimera constamment ; 

O Bonheur ! ta douce imposture 

Nest que le réve d'un moment ; 

Et, comme aux loix du changement 
Tout est soumis dans la nature, 

Ces bois changeront de verdure, 

Et Lise changera damant.” 


“ Eh, monsieur, is not that verylike 
it however, let us dry our eyes and 
try another cigar.” 
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So saying he offered his case, and 
monsieur with suitable acknowledg- 
ments accepted one, and offered his 
in return with a very animated de- 
scription of its peculiarities and flavor, 
andso politely Mr. Dacre relieved him- 
self of dialogue, and that cigar ended 
broke again into rambling soliloquy. 

“ A very good plan isto make your- 
self a little bit mysterious, to pique 
curiosity—mother Eve fetl by it ; to 
make a confidence—a secret known 
only to you two—an excuse for whis- 
pers—a germ of sympathy—to under- 
take a service—danger, if by any 
means it can be had ; and so always 
in her thoughts—always there ; very 
dangerous, young ladies, is not it ? 
Danger, ay, action and re-action ; 
take care Mr. Gillespie when you try 
that experiment you don’t run into 
some little danger yourself.” 

Mr. Gillespie uttered a grunt of 
contempt, shook the ashes from his 
cigar, and smoked on. 

“Excite their curiosity, their ro- 
mance, penetrate feeling akin to 

ratitude, and inspire admiration 
y self-devotion. Is not that a gas 
“— ” 

Mr. Gillespie nodded gruffly. 

“Old London town again. Mon- 
sieur Droqueville, how can I thank 
you t” said Dacre. 

“ By not to say one word of an 
obligation which is altogether mine ; 
I have to thank Monsieur very much 
for the distinction of having been 
selected for a post so confidential.” 

“Where shall we set you down, 
sir?” asked Mr. Gillespie of the 
Frenchman. 

He named his hotel. 

“ T wish, dear Droqueville, I could 
offer you any hospitality ; but I am, 
as you know, a mere bird of passage 
here ; and” —— 

“A thousand thanks; you must 
not say one word; I am going for 
half an hour to look into the theatre 
near this, where my countrymen they 
play the vaudevilles; and Monsieur 
Gillespie, how shall we know how 
Monsieur Mannering recovers ?” 

“What for, do you want to know, 
sir ?’ answered Mr. Gillespie. 

“Tt affects in some measure, sir, 
my safety, having taken part in tlic 
affair of this evening, and I should 
be compromised were Monsieur Man- 
nering’s indisposition, by misfortune, 
to end unhappily.” 
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“A pretty hot kettle-o’-fish for us 
all, sir; I wish he may be spared, 
sir. I thought ye were confident 
on that head, sir—ye spoke as if ye 
were. I don’t understand, sir. I 
don’t know why ye should say all ye 
did if ye thought he was like to 
die, sir.” 

“But Monsieur is not a prophet, 
nor even a doctor,” said Dacre. 

“Well, I call ye both to witness I 
had neither act or part in it ; it is 
yer ain affair, gentlemen, I wash my 
hands o’t.” 

“T hope they won’t hang you by 
mistake, Mr. Gillespie, it would be a 
very melancholy end for so cautious a 
gentleman,” said Dacre. 

“T'll take care they shan’t, sir ; 
deevelish gude care, sir,” replied Mr. 
Gillespie. 

“And in the interval you must 
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make out how he’s doing?” said 


acre. 

“T'll hear that ; I tauld them to 
let me know, though, except for gude- 
nature’s sake, there’s nae need I 
should care the snap o’ my finger 
whether the fule lives or dees.” 

“Well, Monsieur, Mr. Gillespie 
will do himself the honour to let you 
know punctually how Mr. a 
does, and I’ll let you know also,” sai 
Dacre. 

Monsieur Droqueville was profuse 
in his acknowledgments. 

A little out of their way they had to 
go, to knock up the honest gunsmith 
of whom Mr. Dacre had hired the 
pistols for a shooting match for a 
wager of twenty pounds, as that cir- 
cumstantial teller of a story informed 
him. Then they dropped Monsieu 
Droqueville at his hotel. . 


CHAPTER XLVI, 


MR, DACRE TAKES THE COMMAND, 


Tae driver came to the window. 
“Where do you want to go?” asked 
Mr. Gillespie of his companion, with 


a surly and threatening countenance. 

“To hell,” said that gentleman, 
whose gayer levity seemed to have 
broken down altogether on the de- 
parture of their companion. 

“Time enough, sir, for that; I'll 
tell him to drive to my door.” 

“The nearest entrance to the place 
I spoke of,” said the young man with 
the dreary scoff. 

Mr. Gillespie gave the man his 
order, and as soon as they were in 
motion, being himself in no pleasant 
Coppers he said— 

“Mr.—a—a—Dacre, yer no’ that 
ceevil the night, sir.” 

“ As ceevil as I wish to be,” said 
Dacre. 

“Verra wn-ceevil, sir, and what’s 
more, deevelish imprudent, sir; where’s 
the gude in talkin’ in that violent, 
daft fashion before people ? Why any 
fule would see ye were in a commo- 
tion o’ mind, sir ; that fellow that’s 
driving us, he’ll never believe it was 
an accident ; he’ll smell a rat, Mr. 
Dacre; he'll be conjecturing and 
talking, sir.” 

“ And suspect you,” said Dacre. 

“Nothing o’ the kind, sir; but I 
tell ye, Mr. Dacre, you had no busi- 


ness engaging in a thing o’ that 
sort, no business in life, sir ; ye tauld 
me ye wanted to conceeliate the 
young blockhead, when, in point o’ 
fact, sir, ye only wanted to shoot him.” 

“We've had a charming day,” said 
Dacre. 

““And a bludey evening,” added 
Gillespie. 

‘Yes, a bloody evening. Now, see, 
Mr. Gillespie, you are a clever man 
in your way, a clever usurer—don’t 
mind the phrase—and you've made a 
fortune ; but you'll leave the manage- 
ment of this affair to me ; you don’t 
comprehend such mechanism; nothing 
is done without a reason, not the 
least perfect move has been the oc- 
currence of this evening, which seems 
to have frightened you half out of 
your wits.” 

“Well, if he dies, I conjecture ye’ll 
be pro-bably hanged, and a verra 
perfect move-out 0’ the world it will 
prove ; and I’d like to know, in that 
case, what's been gained by it; or 
even if’twere no more than two years’ 
imprisonment, I think it will be quite 
enough to knock your chances pret 
well on the head. I didn’t think ye 
capable, Mr. Dacre, of anything so 
eediotic.” 

Dacre smiled. 

“Ye may laugh as ye will, Mr. 
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Dacre ; ye may laugh now, but ye’ll 
think shame o’ yourself, when ye come 
to reflect, how ye’ve put everything 
in jeopardy, and other people besides 
yerself—and—and a’maist ruined all, 
sir, by this one night’s wark. 

Again the young gentleman smiled. 
It was not a pleasant smile ; his face 
was pale, and he looked as tired as if 
he had walked fifty miles fasting ; 
and the smile was but momentary— 
nothing enjoying in the light that 
darkened so instantaneously into 
apathy. 

“IT did not think ye were one 0’ 
those ranting fellows. What for 


should ye go to put yerself on a foot- 
ing with these bleezing braggarts ? 
Why, sir, if ye chanced to shoot him 
bad on the spot, it would ha’ been 
worse, a maist, than if he had killed 


“You take a great interest in my 
safety, Mr. Gillespie,” said the young 
man, and smiled again. 

“Tak’ an interest in your life, sir, 
and an interest in your prospects ; 
ye’'re aclever young man, sir—ye’re 
a clever young man, Mr. Dacre, but 
this night’s work—I’m clean bom- 
bazed wi’ it. Gad, sir, not a soul of 
us can tell how it will end; and I 
begin to think if you're a madman, 
I’m a fule, the greater madman o’ 
the two, for trusting you; and I don’t 
know why we shouldnt, t’ane and 
t?other, be locked up in Bedlam, 
instead o’ being treated likesane men.” 

Dacre yawned. 

“T see ye’re cast down about it 
yourself,” said Mr. Gillespie. 

“ By Jove, I’m nosuch thing—very 
much the contrary; I brought it 
about with great tact and patience, 
and I would not have it undone for 
a thousand pounds. If there is any 
annoyance, it is something entirely 
different; and I mean to keep it to 
myself.” 

“Tf you like what you've done, 
ye’re easily pleased, sir,” sneered Mr. 
Gillespie. 

“T’m not easily pleased, and I do 
like it. Of course there’s one blot— 
if he dies—but that won’t happen, 
and I thank God, I shot him.” 

“T’m glad ye're so releegious, sir, 
and I wish I could be as easy about 
it as you are ; and think o’t how ye 
will, I consider it a breach o’ faith 
wi’ me, sir, and a d——d piece of 
nonsense beside.” 
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Mr. Dacre yawned again. 3 

“ And a fine business it will be, sir, 
if all goes to the wall for this mad, 
lawless freak of yours,” added Mr. 
Gillespie, with increasing energy. 

“Do mind your own business,” said 
Mr. Dacre, dryly, “if you choose to 
back my game, sir, you take me as 
I am—skill, judgment, everything ; 
and rather than be bored any more 
with your stupid grumbling, I’d throw 
my cards in your face.” 

Mr. Dacre spoke with a sudden 
exasperation that had its evident 
effect upon Mr. Gillespie. 

“See, there ; what a pother about 
nothing; why—a—Mr.—Mr.—a— 
Dacre, sir, its more for your own sake 
than for mine, sir ; of course we should 
both be injured, but you Mr. Dacre, 
peEceny, *twould touch you, may 

e, verra nearly,sir ; and a’ things con- 
seedered, I think I may venture to put 
in a word now and again when I see 
a necessity; but ye'll understand, 
I’m verra far, sir, from meaning any 
offence, or wishing ye to suppose that 
I’m deesatisfied generally with the 
line ye have adopted, on the contrary 
I’m verra weel pleased with it, and 
we'll hope all may end well.” 

Dacre had lighted a new cigarette 
on finishing his own speech, and was 
looking out of the window, and smok- 
ing, as it seemed, without hearing one 
word of Mr. Gillespie’s complimen- 
tary address. 

So silence succeeded until the car- 
riage drew up at Mr. Gillespie’s hall- 
door steps. 

“ It’s four minutes past eleven, sir ; 
ye'll do weel, Mr. Dacre, to come in ; 
Mr. Larkin and Mr. Levi will be within, 
sir. I can’t offer you any refresh- 
ments, but we can talk a bit, and 
conseeder what's best to be done in the 
emergency.” 

“No refreshments! how can you 
say so, with two such men as Mr. 
Larkin and Mr.Levi to charm us ; 
d—n you, sir, do you take me fora 
fool, in right earnest, to suppose 
that I should go in here, to spend 
what remains of the night with two 
such arrant villains.” 

“ Arrant villains! guide us! that’s 
a very pointed expression, Mr. Dacre. 
Well, sir, they may be clever men, I’ll 
no deny they're clever men, but as to 
villains, sir, they lead regular lives 
enough, sir; none o’ yer ranting 
fules, wasting their substance on non- 
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sense ; they don’t drink, sir, nor any 
o’ them vices, to signify ; and they 
don’t play, sir—none o’ thein follies, 
Mr. Dacre. No; they never play, 
except Mr. Levi, and that only 
when he stands sure to win. 
Oh, no sir, I can’t allow that, unless 
all morality is confounded, sir, and 
that I’m to say I’m a villain myself. 
There’s a line to be drawn some- 
where, Mr. Dacre, and ye’ll find those 
gentlemen at the right side o’ it; 
they’re clever, sir, but such language 
as that ye’ve applied to them, Mr. 
Dacre, is verra loose.” 

Mr. Dacre made no answer, he 
leaned back in the carriage as if he 
meant to pass the night in it. 

“Open the door,” said Mr. Gilles- 
pie to the driver, which order was 
obeyed, and he waited some seconds 
but Mr. Dacre made no sign, and 
evidently was not getting out. 

“We'll get down, now, Mr. Dacre, 
if ye please, the hall-door’s open,” 
said Gillespie, with cautious civility. 

“T shan’t get out—thanks.” 

“Won’tyecome inand talk with the 
gentlemen, sir ?” urged Mr. Gillespie. 

“No,” answered Dacre. 

“Why—why—Mr. Dacre ?—-sir ; 
they’re here at your desire,”” insisted 
the grim old gentleman, who was a 
great deal angrier than he cared to 
make known. ‘ 

“They may go away at their own 
desire, sir,” said Dacre, carelessly. 

“ Well, sir, ye’ll do as ye think fit ; 
but they'll hardly think it a usual 
way o’ doing business,” said Mr. Gil- 
lespie. 

“ A man’s real business in life is to 
do what he likes best,” said Dacre. 

“Do let me persuade you,” Mr. 
Dacre. 

“No.” 

“ Well, and what will ye have them 
do?” demanded the old gentleman, 
commanding his temper with diffi- 
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culty in deference to Dacte’s odd 
mood. 


“Nothing,” answered that im- 
practicable young gentleman. 

“Then I’m to tell them ye'll have 
them do nothing.” 

“ Yes, I'll let them wait ; yes, Mr. 
Gillespie, there are limits to good- 
nature ; I’m willing to be of use to 
you, but I'll not worry myself a bit 
more than is necessary ; and now, 
listen. You shall let me know, at least 
twice a day exactly, how that pomp- 
ous fellow, Mannering, is getting on; 
if you fail, you'll find me unmanage- 
able. You'll go down there yourself in 
the morning. I need not tell you that 
you're not to mention a word about 
me, nor to pretend that you know 
where I am. All the better if you 
give him a hint that I’ve gone to 
France with Droqueville, but I leave 
that to your own invention.” 

“T’m scarce out o’ the doctor’s 
hands, Mr. Dacre—the gout’s not 
well out o’ my knuckles yet—I’ll be 
none the better o’ this piece o’ non- 
sense, and I'll hardly undertake to be 
jogging out to that d—d Silver Dra- 
gon again to morrow morning.” 

“Mr. Gillespie, you must do as I 
say ; you'll find I’m in earnest.” 

“Td better send up word to the 
gentlemen,” said r. Gillespie, 
beckoning to the maid who stood at 
the door. 

“ Drive away,” shouted Dacre. 

“ Where, sir?” inquired the driver. 

“ Anywhere—toward the West- 
end,” cried Dacre. 

“Give my compliments to the 
gentlemen upstairs,” shouted Gilles- 
pie, from the other window, to the 
servant at the door-steps; “and mind, 
ye tell them.” 

But before he got further, distance 
made him inaudible—it was very 
trying to a gouty man. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


NEWS FROM THE SILVER DRAGON. 


“Here comes Mr. Dacre. Come in 
—don’t stand in the door smiling, 
like an apparition,” cried Mrs. 
Wardell, next evening, very glad to 
see that familiar face again at Guild- 
ford House. 


“Like an apparition, I waited to 
be spoken to.” 


“ Well, come in—do come in,” said 
Mrs. Wardell. 


“ Yes, that completes it. I enter 
like that apparition—who was he, I 
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forget,’ who stood at the door and 
was told to enter ?” 
.” ane said a voice. 

“Oh, thanks, Miss Gray. I’m 
flattered, though you may not have 
meantacompliment. Iratherlike that 
fiend—better, I’m afraid, than you do.” 

Miss Gray laughed a little as they 
shook hands. 

“*T had not an idea, Miss Gray, that 
you were in the room ; that vase and 
those flowers hid you so completely. 
Yes, I think I do recollect Mephis- 
topheles at Faust’s study door, wait- 
ing at the threshold; but—but I 
hope you don’t think me very like 
that unseasonable visitor ?” 

“ Mysterious—satirical—yes; what 
more? Well, really I can’t say.” 

“You laugh very unkindly.” 

“That’s very true ; for if you knew 
what has occurred, you would think 
it very unkind of me to laugh.” 

“Yes, indeed,” supplemented Mrs. 
Wardell; “we have iro so sorry and 
uneasy ; you cant think” —— 

“Really? What can it be—what 
is it ?” said Dacre. 

“ News—very unpleasant—of my 
cousin, Charles Mannering. He has 
been hurt—rather seriously from all 
I can learn—and we are very uncom- 
fortable ‘about him.” 

“Very sorry, indeed. Wasn’t that 
Mr. Mannering whom I met here the 
other evening ?” 

“Yes, the evening before last,” 
said Laura. 

“ And what’s the matter ?” 

“ Rather a bad fall from his horse, 
I'm afraid,” said Challys Gray. 

“T once saw such a frightful 
accident,” said good Mrs. Wardell, 
placing her fat hand before her eyes 
with a shudder; “a poor young 
man (a Captain Paulet) actually 
killed, so horribly, at a steeplechase. 
I never went to see one again, and I 
never shall.” 

“ But, it’s nothing so serious as to 
alarm, is it?” inquired Mr. Dacre. 

“There was a note written at his 
dictation, by a Captain Transom, and 
signed with very tremulous initials 
by poor Charles; he made nothing of 
it—but it somehow frightened us. 
Didn’t it, Julia ?” 

“Very much.” said Mrs. Wardell ;- 
“There are always such concealments 
about such things; they are afraid 
to tell.” 
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“And how do you know,” asked 
Mr. Dacre, “how it occurred—riding, 
you say ?” 

“Yes, he says so himself. Have 
you got the note about you, Julia?” 

“Yes, here it is.” 

" “Read what he says, like a dar- 
ng. 
She obeyed, and read as follows :— 

“T am in a quiet little road-side 
inn, very comfortable. Riding here 
yesterday I had an ugly fall, and 
must keep quiet for a few days. My 
friend, Captain Transom, kindly acts 
as my amanuensis. I drop a line by 
ps lest you should think me remiss. 

ray keep a note of any commissions 
that can wait for a week or so, and 
when I am fit for duty once more, 
I will discharge the arrear. If you 
should see Ardenbroke, though that 
is not likely in so short a time, or 
any other friend, pray don’t mention 
this. It is really nothing—only a 
little uncomfortable ; and some of my 
friends might come down here bother- 
ing me.” 

“* Where is he ?” asked Dacre. 

“ He writes at the top ‘The Silver 
Dragon,’ and the post town,” said 
Laura. 

“ Oh—the Silver Dragon—really ?” 
and Mr. Dacre smiled a little oddly. 

“Not a gambling house, I hope,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Wardell. 

“Well, they have what they call 
skittles there, and quoits, and bow- 
ling, and that kind of low gaming. 
No one goes there, or if one did 
it would be for a lark; and I suppose 
our sober friend went there; he did 
not ride down at all, he drove—a 
friend of mine saw him going down 
with a Captain Transom. Depend 
upon it he got into a row, and some 
one gave him a very hard hit. A 
quiet little road-side inn! You have 
no idea how amusing that is. But, 
after all, what is a poor fellow to do 
who gets into a ridiculous scrape? I 
never tell an untruth myself, because 
I happen to hate it, having suffered 
from other people’s contempt of 
truth ; but poor Mr. Mannering”— 
here he laughed _pleasantly— 
“of course he has coloured the 
affair a little.” 

“Charles used to tell truth,” said 
Laura. 

“T dare say ; I’m sure Mr, Manner- 
ing is quite a champion of truth in 
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Miss Laura Gray’s presence. But we 
young fellows are sadly given to 

ing. I should lie myself were it not 
that I suffered enough by other 
people’s mendacity to disgust me with 
the practice for my life. But I’m not 
hard upon poor fellows who have not 
contracted the same antipathy, and 
who speak the language of their 
kind.” 

“That’s very good of you,” said 
Mrs. Wardell; you are a very good- 
natured moralist.” 

“Ts not secrecy something of the 
nature of falsehood?” asked Miss 
Gray ; perhaps she meant to show 
Mr. Dacre that he had something to 
excuse in himself. 

“Silence is not falsehood, Miss 
Gray, and, on the contrary, is some- 
times the very highest loyalty,” said 
Mr. Dacre sadly. “Concealment is 
not disguise.” 

“But to return to poor Charles 
Mannering ; me heard of him to- 
day ?”’ asked Miss Gray. 


“Yes ; a friend mentioned him to- 
day, and had been down to the Silver 
Dragon this morning to make in- 
= and it is quite true that he is 

urt. ” 


“Not seriously, I hope,” inquired 
she, alarmed. 

“Nothing of re 
cried Mrs. Wardell at the same 
moment. 

“Very trifling. My friend is 
slightly acquainted with him, and 
having heard that he was hurt, went 
down this morning to ask after 
him. He may have to stay there for 
a fortnight; but he said there is 
nothing to make one the least 
uneasy.” 

“ But what is it ?” 

“You really must tell us,” urged 
both ladies at once. 

“Why do you suppose that I know 
anything more?” inquired Mr. Dacre. 

** Because you do ?” answered Mrs. 
Wardell, relying on intuition. 

“ T can’t answer that, sol had better 
confess, particularly as Miss Gray 
condemns reserve so decidedly. You 
are quite right, Mrs. Wardell ; I am 
informed of the entire affair. Mr. 
Mannering had been behaving a little 
oddly—very unlike himself; had been 
listening to stories and circulating 
them, it seems, about another young 
man, who met him there, and gave 
him rather a rough lesson ; and the 


consequence ?” 
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fall from his horse—horse he had 
none—turns out to have been a very 
hard knock of quite another kind.” 

“But not dangerous?’ inquired 
Miss Gray, after a moment’s pause. 

“Not the least, my friend says, if 
he’ll only keep quiet—nothing—and 
the whole affair is supremely ridicul- 
ous.” 

“Well, it is very provoking, poor 
fellow !” exclaimed Mrs. Wardell ; 
“and how soon shall we see him ?” 

“Tn a fortnight,” said Dacre. 

“That's a long time. Dear me, it 
must have been a very severe hurt,” 
said Mrs. Wardell. 

“The doctors regard it as a mere 
nothing, my informant teils me.” 

“Was he stabbed, or how was it ?” 
inquired Julia Wardell, very uneasy. 

“Yes; do say how it was,” urged 
Miss Gray. 

“T believe I ought not to tell,” he 
answered. 

“T’m sure you'll tell us,” she said. 

“T’m sure I ought not to tell, Miss 
Gray ; but the truth is I find it quite 
impossible to disobey you. See what 
a responsibility you charge yourself 
with in taking the command of a 
fellow-creature. Well, I ask but one 
condition ; itisasecret. People might 
be seriously compromised if by any 
accident it got abroad.” 

“We'll not tell ; we won't, Julia? 
Certainly not.” 

“No, not for the world,” echoed 
the old lady. 

“T don’t think I ought,” he said, 
coming over to Miss Gray ; “ I’msure 
I oughtn’t ; but,” and he lowered his 
voice, “you command, and you are 
absolute.” 

“You must not lower your voice, 
Mr. Dacre,” said Mrs. Wardell ; “I’m 
to hear it, all about it, as well as 
Laura. You must tell us how it 
was, and what he was hurt with.” 

“With a pistol bullet,” replied 
Dacre. 

“Oh, dear! how horrid !” exclaimed 
Miss Gray, very pale in a moment. 

“Oh, Lord!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wardell, “a pistol; then there has 
been a duel ?” 

“You are quite right—a duel ; and 
from allI can learn,” said Dacre, who 
did not quite like the signs of alarm, 
transient as they were, that showed 
themselves in Laura’s face. “I hope 
Miss Gray will excuse my saying any- 
thing not quite in her kinsman’s 
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favour—I'm afraid it was very much 
Mr. Mannering’s fault—altogether, 
indeed.” 

“I thought people never fought 
duels now,” said Miss Gray. 

“In extreme cases, extreme fools 
do still,” said Dacre ; “ and from all 
I can hear Mr. Mannering had left 
himself very open. There is a man 
against whom, it appears, he cherishes 
an unfriendly feeling, and he is said 
to have been hunting up gossip and 
old stories to his prejudice ; watching 
hismovements, and talking about him 
in a way that no one pretending to be 
a gentleman could bear. I’m telling 

ou now what I believe. His hurt, 

*m told, has turned out to be nothing, 
and so he lies by for a fortnight and 
meditates, and his little experience 
may be the means of keeping him out 
of a much worse scrape.” 

“And who is the person he quar- 
relled with,” anleak Miss Gray. 

“ Well, that I really can’t tell,” said 
Mr. Dacre. “I don’t mean to say I 
don’t know; but I should break faith 
with two or three people if I were 
to whisper it anywhere.” 

Laura Challys Gray looked in his 
eyes inquiringly, and then down, with 
a little frown, in deep meditation. 

“Are you sure it’s nothing very 
bad? inquired Mrs. Wardell, with 
new anxiety. 

“ Perfectly certain ; I happened, 
as I told you, this afternoon, to 
meet a man who had just returned 
from a visit to his quarters in the 
country ; he had seen him, and saw 
his doctor and Mr. Transom, also ; 
and I went into particulars, thinking 
that if you had heard anything of 
the affair, it would be pleasant to 
you to hear also that the conse- 
quences were really so trifling.” 

- aa kind of you,” said Mrs. 
Wardell. 
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“The only thing the doctor is 
really peremptory about, is that he 
shall see nobody; he was quite angry 
with my friend when he found him 
there. So I would venture to recom- 
mend that you should send no one 
there; he would be sure to have your 
messenger brought upto his roomand 
talk ; but simply let him have a line 
by the post, and he can employ his 
secretary.” 

“Yes, so he can, without tiring 
himself,” acquiesced the old lady. 

“And, I’m afraid my news has 
been rather a damper I’m so sorry. 
But you may rely entirely upon my 
bulletin; and if you wish it, I'll make 
a point of seeing the same person 
every day, for he told me he meant 
to send or go down to that place 
every afternoon, and you shall hear 
exactly what he tells me.” 

“That's very kind of you,” said 
Mrs. Wardell, though I think the 
undertaking was addressed to Laura 


ray. 

ind Miss Gray, may I sing 
a song for you, and try to steal you 
away from your anxieties ?” 

Laura laughed. 

“Tm not a bit anxious now, al- 
though I should be if poor Charlie 
were inany danger. Of course I was 
a little shocked when I heard he had 
been actually engaged in a duel but 
asit hasended so harmlessly, I should 
like very much indeed to hear a 
song.” 

Dacre smiled darkly on this 
beautiful girl for a moment as if he 
was obliged for being permitted to 
obey her. 

“ What shall it be ?” 

* Anything.” 

He went to the piano, humming 
softly to himself, as singers will do, 
in aid of memory—sat down, and 
sang more divinely than ever. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


GOOD NIGHT. 


Youna ladies, is there anything so 
dangerous as such a tenor, when 
the singer, especially, is so marvel- 
lously handsome as Alfred Dacre 
wast To such a voice it is given 
to awake those wild and tender feel- 
ings which mingle in all our percep- 
tions of the true and the beautiful— 


in love, in sorrow, and in the yearn- 
ings of hope, and by a process so 
beautiful and mysterious to steal 


- into the heart, and open the foun- 


tain of our tears. Laura Gray sat 
near the window, looking out, and 
the enchantment of the music re- 
mained after it ceased, and she 
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listened still, as it were, to the re- 
membrance of it. 

“Tm afraid I sang to inattentive 
ears,” said he, very low; he had 
come to the window, and, leaning on 
the sash, spoke, looking down upon 
her, she thought, with a sad smile. 

“Too attentive, Mr. Dacre,” she 
said. “I am so much obliged ; it 
was beautiful !” 

She looked up smiling, with a di- 
lated eye and pale cheek. What so 
delightfully flatters the vanity of man 
as seeing such evidences of emotion 
elicited by himself in a face so young 
and lovely. 

Dacre smiled, he even laughed, 
and his small even teeth glimmered, 
and his dark eyes seemed to burn 
with a triumph almost insulting. 

“The pride of this moment, Miss 
Gray, I shall never forget,” he al- 
most whispered ; and in the fervour 
of his words a deep soft crimson 
dyed her cheeks, her eyes dropped 
for a moment, but she quickly re- 
covered herself. 

“Pride? Why should there be 
such a feeling ; all good music 
affects all people who have ears 
to hear, in like manner.” 

“You won’t understand me,” he 
said smiling, with a little shake of 
the head, and in a sad tone. 

“T do; your words are quite 
clear, and that is my commentary.” 

“Do you believe in possession, 
Miss Gray ?” 

“A very cheerful question, Mr. 
Dacre.” 

“But do you?” he urged. 

“Of course I believe it, and so 
must you, for it’s in the Bible.” 

I don’t know that Mr. Dacre quite 
admitted that logic. He was too 
well-bred, however, to dispute the 
authority to which Miss Gray 
bowed. 

“Double identities, and all that,” 
he resumed. “ When you mean and 
don’t mean—when you are quite in 
earnest, yet ridicule your own 
earnestness—when you admire and 

et despise yourself—and perhaps 
ove and also hate some other 
person. ” 

“Thave never been in that delight- 
ful state of confusion,” says Miss 
Gray, with a laugh. 

“T wish we were all as single- 
minded,” he said. “ As for me, lam 
sometimes legion—ever so many 


spirits in the same person! Don’t 
you think it a very dangerous state: a 
mutinous crew—the captain deposed 
—who can tell which amongthem will 
prove the more potent spirit, and 
what course the ship will steer ; 
which reminds me that my course 
lies homeward now—two men on 
business that may interest you, to 
meet me; my hour has come.” All 
this was nearly in a whisper, and 
just at this moment a servant came 
in to announce to Mrs. Wardell the 
alarming intelligence respecting her 
dog who had been an invalid for two 
days—that Mrs. Medlicot thought 
there was something queer about his 
head and his left paw, and a sort of 
a shaking she did not understand. 

“ My dear, do you hear that ?” she 
exclaimed, fussing up from her 
chair. “I knew, and no one would 
believe me, that it was serious, I 
knew it from the first,” and Mrs. 
Wardell got out of the room faster 
than she had moved for a week. 

“Mr. Dacre, I have to ask one 
thing,” said Laura. “Do you think 
what has happened to Charles Man- 
nering is in any way connected with 
our pursuit of the odious people who 
wrote those letters ?” 

Mr. Dacre smiled. 

“That question is an inspiration,” 
he said. ‘“ Yes, I not only think, but 
I know, with absolute certainty, that 
what has occurred to Mr. Mannering 
is directly connected with those vil- 
lanous machinations, by what rela- 
tions I shall explain hereafter—I 
cannot do so now; but there is a 
mutual dependence between them of 
the most intimate kind, and, having 
said so much, I must there stop short 
for the present. Good-night, Miss 


ray.” 

“Wo, don’t go, pray, for one mo- 
ment. Do tell me how it is con- 
nected.” 

“That affair is the most intricate 
in the world. Ask me nothing for 
the present. You shall know every- 
thing by-and-by. I may tell you this, 
however, Mr. Mannering has been 
unconsciously committing the most 
serious stupidities. He was entang- 
ling himself in influences which he 
no more sees, and cannot, than the 
occult operations of nature, which 
work, like the electric fluid, in secret, 
but which it is dangerous, and maybe 
death itself, to encounter.” 
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“ Now—yes—that is ee what 
I have been thinking. I shall leave 
this place to morrow. I am involv- 
ing others by remaining here, and I 
have no right, no claim, Mr. Dacre, 
to expose you any longer to the dan- 
gers which your kindness and gene- 
aw. prompt you to incur for my 
sake.” 


Miss Laura Gray had risen with a 
look so high and spirited that she 
might have represented a more 
beautiful Charlotte Corday in the 
moment of inspiration. 

He looked at her with a smile of 
undisguised aimiration. 

“Tt is now my turn to entreat,” 
said he. “If you withdraw before 
the crisis of the odious conspiracy 
which is directed against you, an- 
noyance will pursue you wherever 
you go. I pledge myself within a 
week to place these villains on their 
knees and to extort a distinct con- 
fession of their guilt if only you re- 
main where you are. If you, on the 
contrary, leave this place you will by 
so doing involve me in very serious 
danger and yourself in protracted 
anxietiesand alarms. If you think I 
have any claim on your consideration 
I implore of you to prove it asI say.” 

You say within a week, Mr. 
Dacre. You must in that case act 
with precipitation, and I don’t know 
what danger such haste may involve. 
Your life has been in danger ; Charles 
has also beenin danger. I don’t know 
what to think. I should much pre- 
fer incurring such annoyances as you 
apprehend for me to risking the 
safety of kind friends who have been 
exerting themselves so generously, 
andI won’t. I havequite made up my 
mind I will not; and Mr. Gryston can 
find a messenger to bring those papers 
I have to sign, or come himself, for 
here I will stay no longer.” 

“But, I assure you”—— 

“No; I've ade up my mind. I 
should never forgive myself if I were 
to allow this to continue. I don’t 
understand such people—they are so 
desperately wicked ; but it’s plain 
that if I remain here others may 
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suffer. There has been too much 
anxiety and danger already.” 

Mr. Dacre smiled, and his dark eyes 
seemed to gleam almost fiercely on her. 

“Miss Gray, you overrate the 
danger—I despise it; but as that 
argument won’t prevail, let me urge 
another. I implore of you to believe 
this ;—if you go just now you will 
involve me and perhaps others in 
very serious and urgent danger, and 
you will place me besides in a position 
the most painful that can be ima- 
gined. Only remain a very little 
longer and you will have ceased to 
have any disagreeable motive for 
going. Have I prevailed ?” 

“You, Mr. Dacre, are better en- 
titled than any other person to advise 
me in this miserable business—you 
have taken more trouble. I will try 
a little longer as you think so, and we 
will see what a week may bring.” 

“T am very grateful,” said Dacre. 

“No; it is I who should thank 
you, but I won’t go on saying that. 
We should only have to repeat our 
pretty sayings over and over, and 
mine is true.” 

“ Your commands I obey, and now, 
more than ever grateful, I say good- 
night.” 

** Good-night,” said she. 

In another minute he was driving 
away under the old trees. His odd 
half-bitter smile had subsided. He 
looked back at the drawing-room win- 
dow in which the light was shining. 
He wished to see her there, even her 
shadow; but a bough of a great 
tree hid the window and he leaned 
back and said— 

“Yes; itis a deep game, or—a very 
shallow one. This mechanism then 
is wound up—springs, wheels, levers 
—rather a nice piece of work. It 
must run on and down, and play its 
figures and strike the hours. By 
heaven, I haven’t thought for days ; 
I never think now—my head swims 
and whirls so pleasantly. I hear, I 
see, I enjoy, but I never think. 
What a pretty creature she is—the 
prettiest creature in the world. It 
is a great pity.” 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


IN PRISON, 


In his dingy room, De Beaumirail 
looked ill and peevish. He had 
jerked “away his novel, which lay 
sprawling, open-leaved, upon the 
floor. The novelist had ventured, 
with a pompous emphasis, some 
moral platitudes which grated on the 
nerves of the recluse. ‘ Conceited 
little Pharisee ! And his book is as 
stupid as” There was, of course, 
a simile. ‘‘ What’s this?” 

Good old Mr. Parker, the clergy- 
man, had forgotten, on making his last 
visit, that old-fashioned duodecimo, 
arrayed in clerical black, now some- 
what rubbed and rusty, which made 
the tour of his parish, and was often 
opened in his daily visits, and lay 
ready always for duty in his ample 
coat pocket. 

“That's old Parker’s book,” he 
said with a sour smile, as he plucked 
it towards him. “Comes here, I 
believe, to look after my soul! What 
a wild goose chase my wandering 
soul has led him! The Offices of 
the Church—isn’t that what they call 
them ? ‘The Baptism of Infants’”’—he 
was turning over the leaves listlessly. 

“ And I was baptized ; and my god- 
fathers and godmothers did promise 
and vow in my name that I should 
be an exemplary Christian and an 
ornament to society. Promise and 
vow! Good gossips, easier to pro- 
mise and vow than to perform. 
I wonder how it fared with their own 
conusors (capital lawyer my affairs 
have made me—conusors, yes) 
and whether they did themselves 
what they promised for me. I'll 
answer for one of them—my distin- 

uished godfather, old Brimmelstone. 
’m afraid he left his own godfathers 
and godmothers to settle liabilities 
in his own case, and estreated his re- 
cognizances.” 
e Beaumirail shrugged and smiled 
coldly. 

“A great sinner, and what’s worse 
a screw, and might have been of 
use to me, and never was ; but that’s 
nothing remarkable.” 

He turned over some more leaves, 
and went on—“ ‘Visitation of the 
Sick.’ Poor old Parker—every time 
he comes he has his book out, and 





fumbles with it and looks at me. It 
goes to my heart to refuse him the 
pleasure of reading it. Why don’t I 
allow him? I know I ought; but 
the flesh is weak. If smoking was 
allowed, I think I should. Poor old 
fellow, he has not an idea where it 
is. ‘The Burial of the Dead.’ ‘The 
Solemnization of Matrimony.’” De 
Beaumirail laughed. 
***TheSolemnization of Matrimony.’ 
And a very solemn aflair—for some 
of us, at least—whenever it comes.” 

There was a knock at his door just 
at this moment. De Beaumirail 
turned toward it, irresolute what 
answer to give. Probably old Mr. 
Parker come to reclaim his book. 
But, no, it was too brisk a knock for 
that aged and timid hand. 

“Which are worst,” he thought— 
“my blue devils, or my devils incar- 
nate? Sometimes one, sometimes the 
other. Enter Satan in the flesh,” he 
cried. 

But the door was secured—he had 
forgotten that ; and with the indo- 
lence of dejection hated being dis- 
turbed, and opened it rather bitterly. 

There was the doctor, in a very 
rusty velveteen shooting coat, dingy 
tweed trousers, and battered slip- 
pers a soiled night-shirt buttoned at 
nis throat, and a fez, whose tawdri- 
ness time and dust had long subdued, 
upon his head. 

“Comein. I had no idea it was 
you. I thought it might have been 
my confessor—we’ll shut the door, 
please—but you are the better 
medicus by so much as I am surer I 
have a body than a soul.” 

The doctor smiled drearily and 
looked about him slowly, as if he ex- 
pected to find new pictures on the 
walls, or a gilded cornice; but it was 
only a way he had. 

“ Going upstairs to see that unfor- 
tunate fellow, Captain Prude. You 
know him ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“ Don’t bee ? Why he’s only right 
over your head.” 

“There’s a floor between, how- 
ever,” said De Beaumirail. 

“ Drinking himself to death, poor 
devil; and what's worse, his poor 
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young wife,” said the doctor. ‘“ No- 
thing but fluids in that room, sir. I 
don’t think there’s a pound of bread 
in a week.” 

The doctor was looking out of the 
window by this time with his hands 
in his pockets. 

“And how are you getting on 
yourself,” he said, turning about ; 
“you look more lively to-day, don’t 
you—how is the appetite ?” 

“Can’t eat, sir, anything to sig- 
nify.” 

“ Let me see your tongue ?” 

“No, please, we'll not mind to- 
day,” said De Beaumirail. 

“Sleep ?” said the doctor, after a 
yawn, shuffling back again to the 
table—“ how is your sleep ?” 

**T don’t sleep—I never was great 
at that,” said De Beaumirail. 

* Bad, sir ; I don’t like it,” said the 
doctor. 

“NorI. I have palpitations, sir, 
that shake me up, and nasty dreams 
when I do snatch a doze.” 

* And that sort of sinking you de- 
scribe, we give it a technical name, 
sir. It is well known to us, sir; it 
comes from monotony; and the air 
being always identical, the system 
grows low and languid,” 

“They have something to answer 
for who keep me here,” said De 
Beaumirail. 

“ Did you look at your Zimes this 
morning. Some capital observations 
of that clever fellow, Flam, the mem- 
ber for—what’s it’s name—about im- 
prisonment for debt ; and, egad, sir, 
for a free country it’s a burning 
stigma and a disgrace. Look at me 
here ten years the fifth of last 
August. The Appllebury Herald, sir, 
had an article on my treatment of an 
old man there; a case of asphixia. 
I have it in my drawer. I'll read it 
for you this evening—I’m in a hurry 
now to see the Captain upstairs.” 

“You read it for me last week— 
thanks.” 

* Sooner or later, sir, that remnant 
of barbarism must be blotted from 
the statute book,”’ declared the doc- 
tor. “ Here am I, sir—did you ever 
see my paper on the diseases of 
glass-blowers. I'll read it for you 
the next time I look in. I was com- 
plimented on that by the most 
eminent men in the profession to 
whom I sent copies. he Probang 
and Forceps was the only medical 
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paper that did not speak well of it,and 
that was a jealousy. I’d have been 
making my two or three thousand a 
year, and every farthing paid off by 
this time. It’s all very well saying 
I should give up my £50 a year— 
that’s all I have to subsist on—and 
come out ; but that sort of sophistry 
won’t hold water. Who's that new 
fellow crossing the court with the 
gold-headed cane and the imperial ? 
Don’t know, I suppose. This is his 
third day. Well, at all events— 
what was I saying !—I don’t suppose, 
sir, this remnant of barbarism can 
last much longer; unless we are to 
fall back and lose our place in the 
race of nations. You have influential 
friends, Mr. De Beaumirail; why 
don’t you poke them up. ‘A long 
pull, and a strong pull, and a pull 
all together,’ you know, might take us 
out of this.” 

“T don’t take a part in the discus- 
sion, because, people are so stupid 
they would suspect me of a prejudice, 
and any attempt to swell the chorus 
of eloquence, from this place, might 
make unfeeling people laugh.” 

“T shouldn't wonder,’ said the 
doctor. “Did you see two women, 
very odd looking dressed, black lace 
and yellow satin, they're in about a 
fortnight, they have only the one 
dress each, Spanish, or Portuguese or 
something, they keep to themselves a 
good deal, expect to get out, I sup- 
pose. Old Jinks, the composer, thinks 
they’re from the opera. They sing a 
lot in their room—devilish loud when 
the window’s open. The eldest isa 
very fine woman, a little bit pale, you 
know.” 

And the doctor yawned, and sighed 
“ heigh-ho !” 

“Take some of that ether bottle 
when you find yourself getting down, 
you know,” said the doctor. ‘There 
was a fellow from the music shop in 
Pall Mall with old Jinks this morn- 
ing—that fellow makes a nice thing 
of his music, setting airs, and scores, 
and all that—and he expected to hear 
all about them. I’d have looked in 
on him only I was in a hurry to see 
how the Captain is getting on.” 

And the doctor, notwithstanding 


" his haste, shuffled slowly about the 


room, and picked the novel off the 
floor and read the title, and looked 
round the walls again, and finally 
whistled for two or three minutes 
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looking out of the window, for in 
that city of the dead, there is no 
hurry, and they seem to have an eter- 
~ at their disposal. 

e was interrupted by a sound 
over-head, as of something falling, 
which perhaps recalled the Captain, 
for he turned about and said, 

“Well—anything more to say to 
me?” and being satisfied on this point, 
he took his leave with an exhortation 
to De Beaumirail to keep his spirits 
up, and never say die, and then with 
another yawn, and the long-drawn 
“heigh-ho!” that had become habi- 
tual, he began to ascend the stairs at 
his leisure to the Captain. 

When he was gone, De Beaumirail 
got up listlessly, and took for a while 
the doctor’s place at the window, and 
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looked out with his hands in the 
pockets of his dressing gown, and 
then after some time he saw, as he 
ruminated, Mr. Levi, the Jew, and 
Mr. Larkin, the Christian, crossing 
the court in conversation, as they 
ot his quarters. 

oking down upon them, with 
that kind of dislike, which the face 
betrays while looking upon an ugly 
reptile, Mr. De Beaumirail, in cold 
blood, I am sorry to say, cursed them 
both, very particularly, and then ad- 
mitted them to his room, and heard 
all they had to say with the intense 
but odious interest with which an 
unscrupulous candidate may listen to 
the talk and suggestions of a pair of 
electioneering villains in his pay. 


CHAPTER lL. 


MR. DACRE SEES A LETTER. 


Wuen Mr. Dacre entered the draw- 
ing-room at Guildford House this 
evening, Mrs. Wardell was alone, and 
greeted him with her accustomed 
kindness. 

“ Laura will be down, I expect, in 
a minute or two. She was in her 
room writing a line to poor Charles 
Mannering.” 

“Not telling him, is she, that he 
was hit with a pistol-bullet ?” in- 
quired Dacre, with an odd smile. 

“No, we agreed that it would only 
vex him our knowing the nature of 
his accident, and, although nothing 
could be more reprehensible, yet it is 
not just yet the time to find fault.” 

“ Besides, you know, it would not 
do to let him know that I told you. 
He might have another duel on his 
hands before he had well recovered 
the first,” Dacre laughed, “and I 
fancy he has had quite enough of 
that kind of thing for the present.” 

“ Oh, dear ! no,” said Mrs, Wardell, 
“that would be treating you very ill.” 

“Running my head into the lion’s 
mouth,” and Dacre smiled ; “a for- 
midable lion, no doubt, though a 
wounded one. The bulletin to-day, 
I’m glad to tell you, is quite satis- 
factory ; no fever to signify, and no 
prescription but to keep quiet; in 
fact, he is a most fortunate patient. 
The luxurious importance of an 
invalid ; the interest of a hero, and 


ample leasure to read his Zimes, and 
his novels, and to repent.” 

“The last I do hope,” said Mrs. 
Wardell, accepting Dacre’s speech in 
perfect good faith ; “and we have had 
a very satisfactory communication 
also. We were thinking of driving 
down in a few days to that place, 
just to inquire. I think it would be 
kind, don’t you? and show that we 
took an interest.” 

“ Well, of course it would bekind ; 
but there’s such a thing as killing peo- 
ple with kindness, and my friend tells 
me that none of his friends must call 
even at the door ; so saysthe doctor.” . 

“Why he can’t mean that talkin 
to the waiter at the door would ki 
Charles Mannering up stairs in his 
bedroom ?” exclaimed Julia Wardell. 

“That doesn’t exactly describe the 

rocess,” said Dacre laughing. ‘What 
ne says is this—for the same paradox 
struck me also—that it would be less 
likely to put him ina fever for people 
to go direct into his room, and talk 
to him half the day, than to excite 
and tantalize him by such calls ; he’d 
be sure to hear of them, and he’d 
insist on seeing the people, and if the 
waiters disobeyed him, he’d blowthem 
up, and get himself into such a 
nervous excitement, that mischief 
would inevitably follow.” 

“ Well, we only thought of it; bu 
perhaps, the doctor knows best,” sai 
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Mrs. Wardell, placing her fat, short 
fingers on some letters that lay on the 
table beside her, and picking out one, 
which she presented to him, saying 
—* Just read that.” 

“Thank you,” said Dacre preparing 
to be bored with a long epistle from 
the Silver Dragon. It turned out, how- 
ever, to be a totally different thing. 
Mrs. Wardell had addressed herself to 
converse with herdog, now happily re- 
covering and occupying his cushion 
on the sofa beside her. ‘The letter 
which Dacre had been invited to 
read, and which soon interested him 
both intensely and disagreeably, was 
certainly not that which Mrs. Wardell 
had intended to give him. 

It was in these terms, after a 
few lines of inquiry— 

“ You can’t think how beautiful the 
scenery is here. AsI write, I com- 
mand a view so like some of the 
glimpses down the glens of the 
Apennines. I think if you were in 
this part of the world for a summer it 
would end in your building a castle, 
and becoming a Lady of the Lake 
(by-the-bye, such lakes! and I think 
those cold mists which stupid people 
complain of, so fine, so singular, and 
so effective a contrast, when they rise 
and dissipate themselves—contrast, 
you understand, by way of prepara- 
tion, to the noble colouring of these 
grand Caledonian landscapes). My 
parenthesis has run to such a length 
that you will let me off finishing the 
sentence. I like the people here so 
much. The peasantry so unaffectedly 
republican in tone and demeanour, and 
so feudal in their attachments. My 
host, you know, is your kinsman as 
well as mine. You would, I think, 
like him and his wife so much. She 
is not a beauty, and in so far does not 
resemble you. Butin many ways she 
reminds me so of you, and this being 

I can’t, of course, describe her, only, 

I know you would like her, and she 
would be charmed with you; and, 
therefore, if she asks you to Loch- 
linnir, I counsel dys by all means to 
go. I wish I could say come. But I 
shall be in ——shire a week before 
ou could make 7 your mind. 
Therefore, I’m not selfish when I say 
do accept when she invites you, 
which, I know she meditates. She 
means also to ask Mrs. Wardell to 
accompany you. She consulted me 
on the subject, and asked if I thought 
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you would come. I said, ‘ Yes.’ Pray 
don’t disappoint and make me tell a 
fib. But my dear Challys, it strikes 
me, an excursion of this kind would 
be the very thing you would probabl 
wish, for quite other reasons. Will 
you think me very impertinent? I 
am sure you won’t—you have always 
listened to my advice so kindly. 
Recollect it shall be only advice ; for, 
even if I had aright to blame, you 
are not the least to blame in this 
matter. I only venture a caution— 
shall I say a warning. There is an 
acquaintance I want you to drop. 
You must not allow Mr. Dacre to call 
at Guildford House any more ; quietly 
say—not at home. It is only to 
repeat the exorcism half-a-dozen 
times, and that spirit is laid. I can’t 
say more. My reasons are quite 
sufficient. When I am at liberty to 
state them you will thank me. I feel 
happier now that I have got that off 
my mind ; and pray, dear Challys, 
don’t contemn my warning.” 

Then came some gossip, and then 
this passage— 

“T have had a letter from Charles 
Mannering, who has had anadventure, 
and got himself hurt somehow ; but, 
he tells me it will be nothing.” 

It ended with a word or two more, 
and the signature “ Ardenbroke,” 
and, smiling, Alfred Dacre returned 
it gently to its envelope, and while 
the old lady continued = talk with 
her dog, he slipped it among the two 
or three other letters on the table— 
still smiling. 

He was smiling, while his heart 
swelled with wrath and bitterness. 

“Well, that’s very satisfactory, 
isn’t it?” said good Mrs. Wardell, 
who had plainly mistaken the latter. 

“ He’s sure to do well, as I said, if 
only he does as his doctor bids him.” 

“ And I hope you have been quite 
well ?” she said, suddenly observing 
how very pale he looked. 

“I? Oh, Pve been—I—yes, per- 
fectly well, thank you,” he said, 
in a rather bewildered way; “ve 
well, thanks—a little—a little tired, 
I think—that’s all—where is Miss 
Gray ?” 

“T told you she’s writing a note ; 
I think it must be finished by this 
time.” 

“Oh, I beg pardon; to be sure you 
did, and I_ have no business asking— 
I think I’m half asleep; I sat up 
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nearly all last night over papers and 
accounts, and I really am little bet- 
ter than a somnambulist ; a cup of 
your tea will, however, set me 
up again, and I shall be wide awake 
in a minute.” 

“T know the sensation so well— 
yes, indeed. Would you mind touch- 
ing the bell; we shall have teain a 
moment, and—here’s Laura.” 

Laura received him very graciously 
this evening. She smiled more ; her 
manner seemed also sadder and more 
subdued. Had she been crying ? No; 
there were none of the unbecoming 
evidences of that feminine occupation. 
But did not her fine dark eyes look 
tearful? Could it be about that 
letter ; and was she weak enough to 
adopt its advice ? 

She sat down at the piano, and, 
with one hand, ran lightly over the 
notes. With a dark and piercing 

aze he looked unobserved in her 
ace. There was another feeling 
mingling in his anger, but he would 
not acknowledge it ; it surprised, and 
almost alarmed him. 

He drew near, and sat beside her 
at the piano. 

“ Miss Gray, I think—will you for- 
give me?t—lI think something has 
vexed you.” 

She was looking down at the notes 
which she was touching lightly with 
one hand, and she said, without rais- 
ing her eyes— 

“Yes, I am vexed; very much 
vexed.” 

“ Not with me, I hope, Miss Gray,” 
he nearly whispered, but he looked 
very sad and uncertain. 


“ Certainly not ; oh, Mr. Dacre ! 
my true and brave friend, how could 
you think so ?” 

She spoke with a kind of enthu- 
siasm that thrilled him, and, at the 
same time, extended her hand, which 
he took ; his was very cold ; he look- 
ed as pale as a dying man, and he 
gazed in her face with his eyes full 
of a strange fire. Was it confusion-— 
was it love—was it remorse? It was 
so intense she could not endure it. 
She felt a shudder in his hand ; and 
with a short sigh, like a gasp, he 
raised her hand to his lips, and pas- 
sionately kissed it.” 

“What have I done? forgive me, 
Miss Gray, I am very unhappy; I 
fancied you were—offended with me, 
and in the rapture of your acquittal I 
forgot myself, and the immeasurable 
fate that separates us.” 

She drew her hand back from him. 
He did not attempt to retain it. She 
had blushed intensely, but treated 
this stage act as the wildness of a 
moment. So estimating, it was, per- 
haps, more dignified to ignore it as 
she did. 

“Not with you, but very much 
vexed with Ardenbroke and with 
Charles Mannering.” 

“T’m sure you'll forgive them,” 
said he. 

“Well, I don’t know, I suppose I 
shall ; but why do you say so ?” she 
said. 

“ Because some people are so for- 
tunate,”’ he said, dejectedly. 

“ And others are so unfortunate ?” 
she added. 

“Yes, others are so unfortunate.” 


CHAPTER LI. 


“OH, COME TO ME WHEN DAYLIGHT SETS.” 


A LITTLE silence followed-these enig- 
matical speeches. She went on fid- 
dling with the treble of an air, looking 
down on her fingers. He stood be- 
side her, looking down upon her. 

“T see, Miss Gray,” he said at last, 
“that you are a very good friend ; I 
can be that—I could, at least, once. 
But I have found that people who 
are so, are also very steadfast ene- 
mies ; I mean, I have found it so in 
myself ; I have met many traitors ; 
the world is full of simulated friend- 
ships and dissembled hatreds. [ pre- 
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fer a frank enemy to a flatterer. 
You never cherished an enmity ; I 
have.” 

“People have accused me of being 
vindictive, that is not generally, but 
in one particular case, and 1 never 
was ; but no one person quite under- 
stands another in this world.” 

“T was on the point of being very 
impertinent ; I was near asking a 
question,” said he. 

“Well?” she said, still looking 
down on the notes. 

“T was going to ask in what par- 
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ticular case that was; but I have no 
right, and I shan’t venture.” 

He had chosen to interpret that 
“well?” as an invitation to put his 
question. 

“No, you are right; we shan’t 
mind ; we'll not talk about it,” an- 
swered she. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. 

“ And why sorry ?” asked she. 

“ Because it interests me so much” 
said he. 

“Well, it makes me sad, that is 
my only reason—I’m not afraid, I’m 
never afraid of anything I do, but I 
am sorry whenever I think of that”’— 
she said, 

* May I cuess ?”’ said he— 

“Why ?” she asked. 

“T want to know—I long to 
know.” 

“You are curious then ?” 

“Very,” said he. 

“T thought that curiosity was a 
feminine grace, and that you men 
boasted of never being curious.” 

“Well, I shall ask but one ques- 
tion.” 

“T don’t much mind, then, if I 
answer it. Go on, I’m listening.” 

“Ts it, then, De Beaumirail ¢” he 
asked 

. * Yes, how did you guess it ?” 

“Because you hinted the same 
thing once before, though not so dis- 
tinctly ; and you really, then, regret 
your not having liberated that 
odious fellow ’ exclaimed Dacre —“T 
beg your pardon, but is not that 
a@ very misplaced remorse, Miss 
Gray ?”’ 

“Tt is well that we don’t judge 
as harshly, always, as you men.” 

“Equally well, Miss Gray, that 
we don’t always judge as mercifully 
as you—earth is no place for the 
angelic attribute in this game 
that we call life, the diabolic carries 
all before it, the angels are nowhere. 
I don’t speak in particular of De 
Beaumirail, though I don’t take the 
indulgent view of his character that 
Ardenbroke does. But that, you will 
say, has something of malice in it ; 
for no man living ever injured me 
so deeply as De Beaumirail, all I say 
is the general rule, you can’t govern 
the world by kindness. Hell must 
be ruled with a strong hand, and so 
must the earth—the devils would 
swarm up, otherwise, and scale hea- 
ven,” 
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*Didn’t I hear you mention Mr. 
De Beaumirail?” inquired Mrs. 
Wardell, who had overheard the 
name. 

“ Yes—so I did,” answered Dacre, 

** And what do you think of him, 
of his appearance, his looks I 
mean {” 

“TJ never venture any such criticism 
in presence of ladies, they see with 
a truer eye. What is your opinion, 
Miss Gray ?” 

“T never saw him.” 

“Never saw De Beaumirail—I 
thought you told me you had seen 
him, perhaps it was he who said he 
had seen you, and of course in that 
case, the boast is not very likely to be 
true. I can only say, Mrs. Wardell, 
that I shall defer to your judgment 
in that matter, for I don’t like him, 
and could not judge him fairly.” 

“But I can’t tell any more than 
Laura.” 

“Why you must have seen him at 
Gray Forest—have not you? he told 
me he has been there.” 

“So I think he was,” said Julia 

Tardell, “but never while I was 
there.” 

“ No, he was not very often there,” 
said Laura, “I believe about three 
times, and not for very long. T wasin 
France, and never saw him there nor 
anywhere else that I remember, and 
I don’t care to hear about him, I 
mean, of course, what he’s like ; the 
whole subject is bitter to me, and I 
would give a year of my life that I 
dared set him free, but I can’t, and 
my real helplessness, where I seem 
to have the sole power, is the most 
miserable reflection of my life.” 

“ What, really sorry, you can’t let 
that scamp loose upon the world !” 
said Dacre, with a little shrug and 
a smile. “I admire the charity of 
your sex, Miss Gray, but I do be- 
lieve there is no way to its heart, 
like being a bit of a mauvais soujet. 
I envy De Beaumirail, it isso plea- 
sant exciting a compassion on such 
easy terms. But our leaning is quite 
the other way. We don’t take an 
interest in scamps, their lives and 
motives are no mystery to us. No- 
thing awful or romantic about 
them—simple selfishness, I mean a 
life of folly, and champagne, the dice- 
box, and the pistol, ending in broken 
fortunes and reputation, and liberty 
and light itself, lost.” 
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“And how can you think that is 
not pitiable, Mr. Dacre; the most 
pitiable of all miseries are those 
which overtake us from want of 
prudence which seems to me so 
muck the virtue of selfishness and 
hypocrisy.” 

think Dacre rather liked this 
doctrine, at least it did not shock 
him, for he smiled darkly with plea- 
sure, one would have said, as she 
enunciated it, while Mrs. Wardell, 
more orthodox, exclaimed— 

“ Laura, my dear, how can you ?” 

“T believe it is quite true,” said 
Dacre, laughing, “ prudence is active 
fear, and active fear is cowardice ; at 
the same time I am happy to say 
that I have learned that kind of 
cowardice myself. De Beaumirail 
has taught me a lesson or two in it, 
so valuable, although he exacted a 
very high price for them, that I al- 
most forgive him.” 

“Ts he as good-looking as people 
say ?” asked Mrs. Wardell, recurring 
to her point. 

The window was open, and the 
rich perfume of flowers exhaled in 
the sultry night, hung in the air. 
Laura Gray changed her place, 
and sat by the window while Dacre, 
answering Mrs. Wardell, said— 

“T could not describe him con- 
scientiously, but I want very much 
to see him, and will, although he re- 
fused me that honour a few nights 
ago. Suppose I ask him for his 
carte de visite when he favours me 
with an interview? The fact really 
is, at least in my case, that if I don’t 
like a man I can’t admire him, and 
De Beaumirail has hit me too 
often and too hard to allow me to 
like him, and altogether I am 
ashamed of him.” 


Looking out in that luxurious at- 


mosphere of fragrance it was Laura’s 
turn to smile now—what was her 
thought? Might it not be some- 
thing like this — 

“Poor Charles Mannering can’t 
say a good word of Mr. Dacre, and 
Mr. Dacre can’t see anything good 
in Mr. De Beaumirail. How jealous 
they are, one of another; praise a 
man, and his sex are ready to tear 
him to pieces. They hate one to 
think, or fancy, any other man even 
good-looking.” 

Laura was smiling silently from 
the window—not a satirical smile— 


a smile with that indefinable air of 
gratification and victory in it, which 
in a beautiful and gracious face, has 
such a charm. 

“ Well, you must not mention me. 
Mr. Dacre ; but I really am curious, L 
have heardso much about him. There's 
an old clergyman, a Mr. Parker, who 
came here constantly to lecture 
Laura for not letting him out ; and 
Mr. Gryston talks of him, and Arden- 
broke, and Charles Mannering ; and 
T’ve always heard him talked about 
in the Gray family ; so, naturally, I 
wish to see him. Shall we get his 
photo’, Laura.?” 

“T'll manage it if you teli me i” 
said Dacre, looking at Miss Gray. 

“No, I should not wish it ; pray 
don’t think of it,” said Laura, her 
curiosity overcome by a kind of dis- 
gust. 

“ Are you serious ?” 

“ Perfectly ; I shouldn’t like it.” 

“T’m sure you are curious ?” 

“So she is—very curious,” inter- 
posed Julia Wardell. 

“T should not look at it—nothing 
would pain me more. I don’t like 
talking of him. I don’t like think- 
ing of him. He is suffering, and I 
am the passive instrument of his 
sufferings. I pity him—I know how 
odious I must seem to others—and 
yet, from a feeling which I won't 
explain—I suppose you would laugh 
at me—a feeling that I can’t explain. 
I am powerless. But I won’t endure 
any jesting on the subject ; it is so 
heartless, and it is cruel, besides, 
to me.” 

“What an empress she is!” ex- 
claimed Julia Wardell. 

‘‘ Empress, indeed,” echoed Dacre, 
with a different meaning it seemed. 

“Yes, about that, very imperious. 
I wish he would let me be of use to 
him—such use as I can—but he is so 
impracticable, and so angry with me, 
and can I wonder at his hating me ? 
I assure you, Mr. Dacre, I could 
kneel at his feet to ask his forgive- 
ness ; and I know I am governed by 
a kind of madness, but I can’t over- 
come it; and even talking of him 
makes me so miserably nervous. 
Julia Wardell, you ought to know it; 
and, Mr. Dacre, I implore of you to 
mention him no more.” 

Dacre looked at her with a strange 
curiosity. 

“You can always command me, 
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Miss Gray. I shall always do or 
leave, undone, precisely as you de- 
sire me.” 

“That's very kind of you, Mr. 
Dacre; but I should be very sorry to 
accept such a prerogative except in 
two or three things ; and one”—she 
continued with a little laugh—* un- 
questionably is your beautiful music.” 

“ Certainly,” said he, with alacrity 
unusual in singers, rising and 
approaching the piano ; “ only tell me 
what I shall sing. ‘Something about 
the moon, I think,” he glanced 
through the open window through 
which he could see the broad moon- 
light spread like a hoarfrost over 
grass and leaves—and instantly 
touching the chords, with a little 
laugh he sang a few bars of Byron’s 
early song : 
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“Oh, come to me when daylight sets, 
Sweet, then come to me, 
When smoothly glide our gondolets 
O’er the moonlit sea.” 


He stopped, and laughed again. 

“ You must forgive me—very im- 
pudent of me to sing such hackneyed 
music for Miss Gray, even in jest. 
But, seriously, order any song I can 
sing—I’m only too much honoured.” 

“ And, seriously, I like that little 
Venetian song best of any. I feel 
the motion of the gondola as you sing. 
Of course, if it is not well sung, silence 
were better, but you sing it with the 
true feeling. I know you have been 
in Venice, as I listen.” 

“T had no idea my little jest would 
end in such a success. I shall always 
think better of the song and with 
a kind of gratitude.” 


CHAPTER LII. 


AN EVIL EVE. 


So, without more fuss about it, he 
sang it through, and, being encored 
by both ladies, he commenced it 
again. He was still singing, when 
Laura, who was sitting at the win- 
dow, looking out, as she leaned on her 
hand and listeneil, rose suddenly, 
drawing back, with a shuddering 
“Oh!” as if she had seen something 
frightful. 

* Shut the window—shut the door 
—down stairs, I mean.” 

Mr. Dacre had risen and approached, 
and even Mrs. Wardell had staod up, 
gazing with an alarmed curiosity on 
the young lady. 

“What is it, Miss Gray ?” he said, 
looking earnestly in her pale face. 

‘‘ What’s the matter, Laura, dear ? 
for heaven’s sake don’t be foolish !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Wardell, with the 
peremptoriness of panic. 

Dacre looked from the window, but 
saw nothing unusual. 

“There’s nothing there, I assure 

ou,” he said. “ Pray tell me what 
can do—I’ve shut the window as 
you desired.” 

“That dreadful little man—that 
horrible Jew ;” said Miss Gray. 

“Where—where was he ?” asked 
Dacre, eagerly looking again from 
the window. 

“He came out suddenly from under 
one of the trees—from the shadow— 
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and looked up at the window. I 
could not be mistaken.” 

Before she could interpose a word 
Dacre had left the room. She saw 
him run down the steps, and, with a 
hasty glance round him, continue his 
course bare-headed down the avenue. 

His carriage stood about half-way 
down. He passed it, and opened the 
gate, and made a survey up and down 
the narrow road. Then he returned 
slowly, looking under and about the 
trees. They saw him stop and speak, 
it seemed, with the driver, and then 
slowly, and often looking about him, 
resume his way to the house. 

“Tm very glad he did not overtake 
him,” exclaimed Laura. 

“ But, my dear, what did you mean 
by saying a Jew? You don’t know 
any Jews. Jews, indeed! What 
could you mean?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wardell, who had been too much en- 
grossed in watching Mr. Dacre’s pro- 
ceedings from the window to put her 
question before. 

“Yes, there is a Jewish face—one 
of the wickedest I could have ima- 
gined,” said Laura, vehemently. “We 
saw it, at least I did, at that syna- 
I saw it here another night, 
looking in at the library window, and 
I now remember, what I could not 
recollect before, that I first saw that 
odious face among the people who 
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came here the day after we arrived 
to urge me to (eo that miserable Mr. 
De Beaumirail his liberty.” 

At this moment Mr. Dacre entered 
the room. 

“Not a trace of him. I looked in 
all directions the moment I got down. 
I asked at the gate. I inquired of 
the driver whether anyone had passed 
him, and there has been no one. 
Could it possibly have been fancy ?” 

“Quite impossible, I assure you. 
No, I saw him as distinctly as ever I 
saw anything in my life,” said Laura 
Gray, very much troubled. 

“But is he a dangerous person,” 
demanded Mrs. Wardell, proceeding 
to ring the bell vehemently. 

“T can’t tell, I’m sure,” said Laura, 
“T can’t describe the fear and loath- 
ing with which I see that man’s face. 
Mr. Dacre, I forgot to ask, did you 
shut the hall-door ?”’ 

“Yes. Oh, yes; I’m quite sure.” 

“Don’t you think, Mr. om said 
Laura Grey, “that it would be well 
to tell Mr. Grystan all about that 
man’s prowling about this place, now 
that I remember him accurately ; of 
course we know who he is ; his name, 
and everything about him, and Mr. 
ae would know what steps to 
take.’ 


“Don’t think of such a thing— 
pray don’t,” urged Mr. Dacre; “if 
you do, you defeat all my plans, and 
nothing could be more provoking, for 
IT am on the point, as I told you, of 

ecess.”” 

“ Well, I don’t know, I have a mis- 
giving,” said Laura Gray. ‘“ Why 
should we contend with those wicked 
people ? I have a foreboding that 
something bad will come of it, if I 
don’t give way, and after all whatever 
you may think, I am persuaded it is 
only to leave this place, and I should 
never be pursued.” 

“ Miss Gray, I know the reverse.” 

“Know it? How can you know 
it ?” asked Challys Gray. 

“ Have you never read in that tiny 
romance, Lewis’s ‘ Bravo of Venice,’ 
how Flodoardo—I beg pardon for 
naming myself with so perfect a hero— 
associates under the name of Abelino, 
with the assassins who hold the city 
in awe and enlist in the conspiracy 
against its government, for the pur- 

of delivering them all to the 
executioner ? Now, my little counter- 
plot is near its crisis, only don’t dis- 
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turb my operations, and do give me a 
few days more.” 

“What is all this about Venice 
and conspirators,” asked Mrs. Wardell 
a little ee “T don’t under- 
stand what on earth you mean.” 

Dacre laughed. He had been 
speaking a little inadvertently, and 
did not care to be more explicit to 
Mrs. Wardell. 

“Tt is all taken from an old novel,” 
saidhe. “ Butit is too long a sto 
to ask you to listen to; Celane t 
don’t remember it well enough, and, 
Miss Gray, I’m afraid have been 
made very nervous. I only wish I 
could have secured that little wretch, 
but I'll find a way to reach him to- 
morrow morning.” 

“No, Mr. Dacre, I said before, you 
are not to be running into danger— 
you must not.” 

“You must give me a few days 
more—very few ; if I fail, I fail, and 
so good night.” 

And with these words Dacre took 
his departure. He raised his hat as 
he looked up, and then swiftly dis- 
appeared under the shadow of the 
trees. 

Dacre that night was in an odd 
mood. He felt as he fancied he never 
should have felt. Inaddition to that 
strange feeling, there were a dreadful 
agitation and gloom. He looked 
round him fora moment. The light 
from the drawing-room—the moon- 
light, and the trees—the very road 
under his feet, its dust mottled with 
a patch of white moonlight, seemed 
unreal, like things seen in a vision, 
only half believed. He stept into his 
carriage, which began to drive away 
toward town. 

When Dacre turned from the 
window, he sawin the opposite corner 
of the carriage a little figure in black 
huddled up in a cloak. 

“Got in here, Mr. Dacre ; changed 
my mind, sir,” said this person from 
his corner, in reply to a rough poke 
with Dacre’s foot. 

“So I see, sir,” answered Dacre, “I 
had not expected this pleasure ; you 
asked me to set you down at the gate, 
and you said you had business in ° 
some pot-house, the Bell and Horns, 
or something like that, and that you 
meant to walk home, and walk home 
you shall.” 

He pulled the check-string, and 
brought the brougham to a stand- 
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still—“ And what the devil did you 
mean by going in front of the house, 
and staring up at the windows? 
Well for you I did not find you, I’d 
have beaten you into pieces, you 
little blackguard.” 

“Good at the fists?” (fishts he 
called them) said the Jew, serenely. 

“Open that door,” called Mr. 
Dacre, and opened accordingly it 
‘was. 

“Now you get out and walk, or 
T’ll make you,” said he. 

The Jew was a pugilist. Notwith- 
standing Mr. Dacre’s stature the 
little man at a glance knew that if 
he were uninitiated in “ the science 
of self-defence,” he could, as he ex- 
pressed it, “lick him to fits ;’ butthere 
were very strong reasons for keep- 
ing the peace; and although the Jew 
flushed, and his great mouth looked 
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ferocious, and his prominent black 
eyes glared like fire, controlled him- 
self, and said— 

“You might give a fellow a lift as 
far as Rees’s in the Strand ?” 

The inquiring tone elicited no en- 
couraging answer. Mr. Dacre said, 
more menacingly, “ Get down, sir, or 
Ill make you ; and mind, if you and 
your friends expect help from me, 
you must come to my rooms at eleven 
to-morrow morning, and do what I 
tell you ; and now, get out of this car- 
riage, if you please.” 

In this peremptory way was Mr. 
Levi set down, and the carriage 
drove away, leaving the Jew in @ 
virulent temper, and a long walk to 
accomplish between the “ Bell and 
Horns,” and Rees’s divan in the 
Strand. 


A MAIDEN stood on a terrace old, 
And she looked across the sea, 

And her eyes were dim with a mist of tears, 
And her heart beat heavily. 

“For it’s oh ! but to hear his voice, 
And to know that he was near.” 

And the sea rose up with an angry wail, 
And the moon shone cold and clear. 


A knight lay on a battle-field, 
When the fight was lost and won, 
And the red and gold of the banner streamed 
In the light of the dying sun. 
“For it’s oh ! but to hear her voice, 
And to know that she was near ;” 
While his life ebbed out like the sinking sea, 
With no one by to hear. 


The knight lay dead in the morning light, 
When the day awoke, 
And the maid knelt near on the dewy grass, 
And the words she spoke 
Were, “It’s oh! but to hear his voice— 
But to hear him speak again.” 
But the sun went down, and the weeping maid 
Lay dead among the slain. 





Ancient Ballads. 


ANCIENT 


A DEAR LOAN. 


THE publication of an exact tran- 
script of the Percy Folio MS. is a re- 
markable instance of difficulty over- 
come in a literary undertaking, and 
the great value of perseverance or 
“ pegging away” as a great American 
terms it. No words could be found 
more suitable to detail the struggle 
and the victory than Mr. Furnivall’s. 
Let thenext edition of the “ Curiosities 
of Literature” be enriched by its his- 
tory. Professor Child, of Havard 
University, America, had more than 
once cried shame on the English 
archeologists for allowing the fa- 
mous collection to remain so long in 
“cold obstruction” before any effec- 
tual efforts were made to bring it be- 
fore the reading world. Mr. Furnivall 
in his Forewords thus relates the re- 
sult. 

“ Above a hundred years had gone 
since first the “ Reliques” met men’s 
view ; a Percy Society had been born 
and died, but still the Perey Manu- 
script lay hid in Ecton Hall, and 
still no one was allowed to know how 
the owner who made his fame by it, 
had dealt with it—whether his treat- 
ment was foul or fair. No list even 
of its contents could be obtained. 
Dibdin, and Madden, and many a 
man less known hadtried their hands, 
but still the MS. was kept back, and 
this generation had made up its mind 
that it was not to see the desired 
original in type. One of that nation 
however, whose greatest man since 
Washington proclaimed its way of 
getting things done by his homely 
phrase, ‘keep pegging away,’ pegged 
away at this MS., and the result is 
before the reader.” 

This sturdy archeologist is, as we 

uess, Professor Child of Havard 

ollege. Our earnest worker among 
musty papers, and faint brown ink, 
and cramp forms, could not endure 
that anyone not in Britain born 
should have the glory of bringing the 
old book of ballads to the light of 


day. 

“So though the Percy MS., was 
long after my section of Early Eng- 
lish work ; though my hands were 
otherwise more than full, I tried to 
get access to the MS. some half dozen 
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years ago. Repulsed, I tried again, 
when starting the Early English Text 
Society. Repulsed again, I tried 
again at a later date, but with a like 
result. Not rebuffed by this, Profes- 
sor Child added his offer of £50 to 
mine of £100, through Mr. Thurstan 
Holland, a friend of his own and of 
the owners of the MS., and this last 
attempt succeeded, We obtained the 
right to hold the MS. for six months 
and make one copy of it, and print 
it. These six months the owners 
kindly extended from time to time to 
thirteen, to enable all the proofs and 
revises to be read with the MS. be- 
fore it was returned to them—for 
sale, as we afterwards heard, to the 
British Museum.” 

Evidently the promoters of the 
Early English Text Society, and the 
liberator of the old Percy ballads 
from their prison is too hard-worked, 
and is possessed by a spirit too anxious 
to give to the world the MS. trea- 
sures of old English minstrelsy, 
We recommend him to take things 
more easily. Compared to the gene- 
ral mass even of educated men, the 
portion whose souls are interred (see 
“Gil Blas”)among musty archeological 
treasures is small. They must make 
up their minds to indifference, to a 
trifle of scofling and occasionally ill- 
natured opposition. They are labour- 
ing less for their contemporaries than 
for posterity, and must be content 
with the approval of their own con- 
sciences, and of the few who like 
themselves dwell with affection and 
regret on the memory of their ances- 
tors and cherish such legacies as they 
bequeathed their descendants. Let 
us pause for a moment while Mr. 
Furnivall details his grievance. 

“The long delay and the trials of 
temper involved in it, the large 
money-risk still impending (£800 
debt), the unsatisfactoriness of being 
able to give only half hours of hardly 
earned pause from other work, to 
points that needed a week’s leisure 
to study ; these things have 
dulled one’s pleasure in the book 
have lowered one’s estimate in the 
use of it. Still, to say the least, it ig 
getting done a thing which ought not 
to have been left undone, the riddin 
ourselves of a well deserved reproach ™ 








t DESCRIPTION OF THE PERCY FOLIO. 

The probable date of the writing of 
the MS. is somewhere between 1640 
and 1650, a point decided by one or 
two of the subjects and the style of 
the writing. The casket containing 
the treasure is as uninviting in ap- 
pearance as that which Bassanio had 
the good fortune to select. 

“The manuscriptitself isa ‘scrubby, 
shabby paper book,’ about fifteen 
and a half inches long, five and a half 
wide, and about two inches thick— 
which has lost some of its pages both 
at the beginning and end. Percy 
found it ‘lying dirty on the floor 
under a bureau in y* parlour’ of his 
friend Humphrey Pitt of Shiffnall 
in Shropshire, ‘being used by the 
maid to light thefire.’ He begged it 
from Mr. Pitt, and kept it unbound 
and torn, till he was going to lend it 
to Dr. Johnson. Then he got it 
bound in half-calf by a binder, who 

ared off some of the top and bottom 
inesin different parts of the volumes.” 

Let us hope that the binder’s third 
wife was the servant maid that tore 
the last piece of the ill-starred copy- 
book, and that they inflicted mutual 
and deserved chastisement on each 
other. 

Mr. Furnivall judges from pecu- 
liaritiesin wordsand phrasesin various 
places, that the writer was a Lanca- 
shire man, and that great part was 
written from dictation, and in a 
hurry, mere mistakes in spelling and 
substitutions of the for they, rought for 
wrought, me for my, being frequent. 

The old paper book was seldom 
seen by inquisitive visitors as the 
reader already knows. The great bib- 
liographer, Dr. Dibdin, by some “cain- 
trip sleight,” had it before him long 
enough for the copying of seventy-two 
entries (titles 1), but then the treasure 
was removed from his reverent eyes 
and meddlesome fingers, and locked 
up. 


HOW DR. PERCY IMPROVED HIS COPY-BOOK, 

A man whose heart lies in the 
trough from which his swine imbibe 
their draff, or in that magic chest 
where Government stocks are pre- 
served, or in the bottom of his gold- 
filled stockipg, will open his eyes at, 


but not comprehend the cause of the * 


indignation which the poor bishop’s 
treatment of his manuscript has 
thrown over the spirit of his editor. 
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“ Before he learnt to reverence it, 
as he says, he scribbled notes over its 
margins, and put brackets for sug- 
gested omissions in its texts. ‘After 
he reverenced it,’ he tore out of it 
the two leaves containing its best 
ballad, “King Estmere,” which he had 
evidently touched up largely himself. 
As to the text, he looked on it as a 
young woman from the country— 
withunkempt locks,—whom he had to 
fit for fashionable society. She did 
not look like an apple stuck on the 
point of a small skewer as she ought 
to have done (costume 1767) ; Percy 
gave her the correct appearance. She 
had no ‘false locks to supply defi- 
ciency of native hair,’ no ‘ pomatum, 
in profusion, no ‘greasy wool to 
bolster up the adopted locks, and 
grey powder to conceal dust.’ But all 
these fashionable requirements Percy 
supplied. He puffed out the thirty- 
nine lines of the “Childe of Ell’ to 200; 
he pomatumed the Heir of Lin till it 
shone again. He stuffed bits of wool 
into Sir Cawline and Sir Aldingar ; 
he powdered everything. The de- 
sired result was produced ; his young 
woman was accepted by polite society 
taken to the bosom of a countess, and 
rewarded her chaperon with a mitre. 
No one objected to the damsel’s ap- 
pearance save one cantankerous at- 
torney (Joseph Ritson). Hedemanded 
loudly the restoration of the girl’s 
head to its pristine state. Reviews 
abused him ; friends of the bishop 
denounced him ; Percy actually pulled 
out a little of his favourite wool 
scraped off a little of his loved poma- 
tum (compare 4th edition with 1st) 
to please this Ritson, but all in vain, 
he grumbled on. We know he was 
right that he said no word too much 
against the falsifications of originals 
that Percy indulgedin. . . . . . 
To tell the truth and tell the whole 
truth of a text or MS. is an editor’s 
first duty. That done let any amount 
of cooking or editing follow: its ex- 
tent will be known, and no harm 
done. . 

Dr. Percy could not in the middle 
of last century afford the expense of 
resenting a fac-simile of the folio 
MS. ; neither could James MacPher- 
son afford to present the Ossianic 
tales current in the Highlands, in the 
uninviting guise in which he had 
heard them or seen them written 
in old copy-books. Each ingenious 
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man of letters knew that his treasures 
would fail to find a publisher. So 
taking the naive old works of art, one 
his Gaelic legends, the other his old 
minstrelsy, they used their talents in 
adapting the language, and sometimes 
the incidents and occasional reflec- 
tions to.modern taste. What was con- 
sidered bombast and mere extrava- 
gance was suppressed. One cried 
out “Oyez, oyez! hear ye, good peo- 

le! Here are poems written by 

ssian son of Fingal, some fifteen 
hundred years ago, and wonderfully 
preserved by careful scribes. They 
are as skilfully constructed as the 
best of our existing epics, and evince 
a poetic, and sublime, and reflective 
spirit of the highest order.” The 
other was more modest. He merely 
toned down barbarisms, mended 
halting feet, smoothed coarse expres- 
sions, and filled up narrower or wider 
chasms. A wide hearing was obtained 
for the “ Poems of Ossian” and the 
“ Reliques of Early English Poetry,” 
and an unthinking world clapped its 
hands at the glorious revivals. But 
Samuel Johnson and Joseph Ritson 
were not under the spell, and soon it 
was noised abroad that there were no 
Highland MSS. extant, and that 
Bishop Percy’s folio was a myth. In- 
vestigations were commenced, and 
many an Ossianic poem and prose tale 
discovered of undoubted antiquity, but 
different in form and phraseology, and 
of a more artless construction and 
containing far fewer sublime solilo- 
quies than the carefully moulded 
poems of James MacPherson. The 
folio MSS. has also loomed through 
the fog on the attention of the literary 
world as a harsh reality, wanting the 
air, and the grace, and fine figure of 
the “ Reliques,” but bearing the truth- 
ful impress of the ages in which its 
component parts were constructed. 
Mr. MacPherson’s adaptations of old 
Gaelic lays and the publication of 
the “ Reliques” attracted public at- 
tention to old Gaelic literature and 
old English ballad poetry, and con- 
sequently honest praise was earned by 
those who issued them. This view of 
the matter occasionally mollifies our 
editor’s feelings towards the bishop, 
who however good and amiable in 
the several relations of life, com- 
mitted the grave offence of making 
alterations in the rare old copy- 
book. 
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“Though as between Ritson and 
Percy, I hope we are all now on Rit- 
son’s side, we must not let this blind 
us to the great debt we all owe to 
Percy. No common man was the 
grocer’s son. He led the 
van of the army, which Wordsworth 
afterwards commanded, and which 
has won us back to nature and truth. 
He opened to us the road to the 
Early English home, where we have 
spent so many pleasant hours; he 
helped us to a better knowledge of 
Northern literature, and he preserved 
the manuscript which has given, and 
will give to so many thousands 
delight.” 

One misstatement of the bishop’s 
was certainly worthy of grave con- 
demnation. The first edition of the 
* Reliques” contained 176 pieces, “the 
greater part of which,” as he stated, 
“were extracted from an ancient folio 
MS. in the editor’s possession, con- 
taining near 200 poems, songs, and 
metrical romances.” But only forty- 
five of these, more or less altered were 
admitted into the “ Reliques.” 

The amiable bishop erred without 
doubt, but if he had set fire to a vil- 
lage, oppressed the poor, or defrauded 
labourers of their wages, he could 
not have received more severe con- 
demnation in the charge of Joseph 
Ritson, his self-appointed judge. One 
innocent assertion of the poor prelate’s 
was “an infamous lie.” “There was 
no such thing in existence as the 
quasi folio,” and when at last it had 
the impudence to stare him in the 
face, matters were but little mended. 
Thus he aired his indignation. 

“*There is scarcely one single poem, 
song, or ballad fairly or honestly 
printed from the alledge’d authoritys 
from the beginning to the end, many 
pieceés also being inserted as ancient 
and authentick, which there is every 
reason to believe, never existed before 
its publication.’ ” 

If the angry attorney had confined 
himself in the dispute to such argu- 
ments and statements as follow, he 
— have all thinking people on his 
side. 


oe 


To correct obvious errors of an 


illiterate transcriber, to supply irre- 
mediable defects, and to make sense 
of nonsense, are certainly essential 
dutys of an editour of ancient poetry 
provideéd he act with integrity and 
publicity ; but secretly to suppress 
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he original text, and insert his own 
abrications for the sake of provide- 
ing more refine’d entertainment for 
readers of taste and genius, is no proof 
of either candour judgement or inte- 
grity. 

“*Tn what manner this ingenious 
editour conducted himself in this 
patch’d up publication will be evi- 
dent from the following parallel, 
which may be useful to future manu- 
facturers in this line.’ 

“(Ritson then prints the original 
and Percy’s version opposite one an- 
other, and as you turn over the leaves 
and see the blank pages opposite 
Percy’s fillings-in and alterations, and 
(in one case) a blank page of Percy's, 
p. cxli,—where he has left out a 

reat piece of thé original, you can 
ak help smiling. It is a joke.)” 

We have endeavoured to excite 
some wrath and resentment in our 
bosoms against the tamperer with the 
old ballads but in vain. In his days 
therewascomparativelyno taste forthe 
ancient minstrelsy, no Early English 
Text Society, no Roxburghe Club, no 
Old Ballad Society in favt. The good 
clergyman’s time was fairly occupied 
with his parochial duties. He had 
no leisure to dance attendance on the 
unsympathising publishers with such 
specimens of his undertaking as here 
submitted ; and if he had, we are 
persuaded that not one of the frater- 
nity in London would have run the 
risk of paper and print. 





‘* the ffather on the sonne Lough 
*haue yee not Justing enoughe 
where euer that you bee? 

that day ffall haue I seene 
with as bigg men haue I beene, 
& yett well gone my way. 
& yett fforsooth,’ said he then 
*I will doe as well asI can 
with you once to play.’ 
heard together they knights donge 
with great speares sharpe and longe ; 
them beheld eche one. 
sir Eglamore as itt was his happ 
giue his sonne such a rap 
that to the grounde went hee.” 


Even in this our day when arche- 
ology is in favour, and when so many 
fostering societies exist, the energetic 

romoter of this national work will 

d some difficulty in escaping from 


(Ang. 
his onerous task without loss. H 
our clergyman of literary taste acte 
as his past and present fault-finders 
would in his place, it is very pro- 
bable that the residue of the “ copy- 
book” would have gone the way of 
the early pages, and the present most 
ene issue never have seen thé 
ight. 

The first volume of this work (al- 
ready noticed) contained much lore 
concerning King Arthur, and Robin 
Hood, and Randolf Earl of Chester, 
In the second volume the second part 
of which has been received together 
with the third volume,* the chief 
personage is “ Sir Grey” or the “ Sir 
Guy Earl of Warwick,” of the chap- 
books. It also contains the Arthur- 
ian legends of “the Boy and th 
Mantle,’ “the Green Knight,” an 
“ Libius Disconius,” and some of the 
best of the old ballads, such as 
“ Chevy Chase,” “Childe Waters,’ 
* Bell my Wiffe,” “ Bessie of Bed- 
nall,” “King Estmere.” As Bisho 
Percy extracted this last name 
ballad from the folio, and the editors 
have met no early copy of it, they 
are unable to state what liberties 
were tuken with it—an uncomfort- 
able thing, as it is one of the most 
vigorously worded, and romantic pro- 
ductions in the whole collection—the 
special favourite of the late Miss 
Mitford. 


WHAT A BONDMAN REALLY WAS. 


In “John de Reeue,” the introduc- 
tion to which is by Mr. Furnivall, a 
genial picture is presented of a vil- 
lein’s home and surroundings in the 
reign of Edward of the long legs, who 
with a bishop and earl experiences 
his hospitality. The editor examines 
with much care and penetration the 
meanings of the words bondman 
villain or villein, ceorll, &c. Bond 
seems rather a derivative of the Norse 
bu or the German bauen to build, 
than the verb “bind.” Inthe Saxon 
times these bondmen seem to have 
been obliged to belong to some noble- 
man’s estate, but not subject to 
slavery. “ Where the word occurs in 
the Anglo-Saxon laws, Thorpe trans- 
lates it ‘ proprietor,’ and then ‘hus- 
band, meaning husband who is a 





* “Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript: Ballads and Romances.” Edited by John W, 
Hales, m.A., and Frederick J. Furnivall, m.a., assisted by Professor Child of Havard 
University, U.S., W. Chappell, esq., &c. London; N. Triibner and Co. 
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roprietor. In 1048 the “Saxon 
hronicle” uses “ bunda for a house- 
holding ptoprietor or farmer.” The 

Danish bonde is in some old instances 

placed on a level with the Saxon 

ceorla, who, as Mr. Thorpe observes, 

“was the ordinary freeman of Anglo- 

Saxon society, though obliged by the 

feudal system, which may be traced 

throughout all Anglo-Saxon history, 
to provide himself with a lord that 
he might be amenable to justice when 
called. But this vassalage was no 
bondage in the later or the modern 
sense of the term; the vassal-churl 
was a freeman still if we may trust 

Heywood.” In Alfred’s time and 

later the churl had slaves. 

The zealous ecclesiastic, Robert de 
Brunne,* in his “Handlyng Synne,” 
in which he as vigorously takes his 
contemporaries to task for their sins 
as ever did Saint Gildas the ancient 
Britons, was deservedly severe on the 
tyranny sometime exercised over their 
vassals by the nobles of his day. The 
instance which follows had a better 
conclusion than many others. We 
quote Mr. Furnivall :— 

“One tale that he tells shows a 
certain independence on the part of a 
bondman. . Ina Norfolk 
village, a knight’s house and home- 
stead were near the churchyard, into 
which his herdsmen let his cattle, 
and they defiled the graves. A bonde 
man saw that, was woe that the 
beasts should there go, went to the 
lord, and said, ‘ Lord your herdsmen 
do wrong to let your beasts defile 
these graves. Where men’s bones lie, 
beasts should do no nastiness.’ The 
lord’s answer was somewhat vile. ‘A 
pretty thing indeed to honour such 
churls’ bones! What honour need 
men pay to such churls’ livid bodies ? 
And then the bonde man said him 
words full well together laid. 

“¢The Lord that made of earth y® earls 
Of the same earth made he churls. 
Earlés’ might and lordés stut (strut) 

As churlés shall in earth be put. 

Earlés, churlés, all at ones (once) 

Shall none know your, from our, bones.’ 


Which reproof the lord took in good 
part (‘Few would have done so,’ says 
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Robert of Brunne) and promised that 
his beasts no more should break into 
the churchyard.” 

The bondmen and villeins did not 
enjoy the same liberty under the 
Normaus which they had enjoyed 
under the Saxon rule. The king or 
the noble would appoint any of these 
vassals to be reeve or bailiff over his 
fellows,—an office no one seemed 
ambitious to hold. The reeve ap- 
parently took little advantage by his 
post but much odium. 


“JOHN DE REEVE.” 


Mr. Furnivall judges that the 
ballad of‘ John de Reeve” was written 
between the death of Edward III. 
and the accession of Edward IV. 
The feudal power had been somewhat 
weakened, and consequently the til- 
lers of the land were more at liberty. 
John de Reeve, though not willing to 
let the courtiers know he is a man of 
substance, assumes an independent 
almost insolent tone when returning 
Edward’s incognito visit. Here is hia 
appearance as he met with the belated 
king, bishop, and earl. 

“the carlle full high on horsse sate, 
his legs were short and broad, 
his stirrops were of tree ( wood), 
a payre of shooes werestiff & store(thick), 
on his heele a rusty spurre; 
thus forwards rideth hee.” 


The three great folk request hos- 
pitality of John, but he promises 
them but indifferent cheer : 


‘Salt bacon of a yeere old, 
Ale that is both sower and cold,” 


He has no good beer nor good bread, 
for he sells his wheat lest it be taken 
from him everyyear. Thus they ques- 
tion him— 


“¢ Why doe you, John, sell your wheate ?” 
‘ ffor (1) dare not eat that I gett, 
thereof I am full wrothe, 
ffor I loue a draught of good drinke as 
well 
as any man that doth itt sell, 
& alsoe a good wheat loffe.’” 


John then gives a hearty curse to 
all who take from the poor more than 
their right. The visitors flatter them- 
selves with hopes of a good fire, but 


* This learned ecclesiastic, who was born in humble circumstances in Suffolk, was 
appointed when of age to the archdeaconry of Leicester, and afterwards to the bishopric 


of Lincoln. 


He composed some works remarkable for theit erudition, patronized letters, 


and literary men, and did not spare the vices or the errors of the great people of his 


time, 
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it is late in the evening, and John re- 
minds them of curfew law. 


“¢ Tfaith,’ sayd John, ‘ that you shall want, 
ffor ffuell here is wonderous scant, 
as I here haue you told: 
thou getteth no other of John de Reeue, 
ffor the king’s statutes whilst I liue 
I thinke to vse and hoid.’” 


John’s performance was better than 
his promise, for he treated his guests 
after the first feint of bad cheer, to 
the best food and drink, his comely 
wife giving her aid. Here is a glance 
at her personal appearance, described 
in plainer language than is fashion- 
able in our days: that it is harmless 
we are prepared to prove. ** Honi 


soit qui mal y pense ! 
“her kerchers were all of silke, 
her haire as white as any milke, 
loue-some of hue and hyde! 
shee was thick, and some deal broad, 
of comlye ffashyon was shee made,— 
Both belly, backe, and side.” 


Something in the king’s royal port, 
and rich dress, and long legs, take 
John’s attention, and he rowns 
(whispers) with the earl :— 

“then John rowned with the Erle soe free; 
‘ what long ffellow is yonder,’ quoth he, 
‘that is soe long of lim and lyre ?” 
the Erle answered with words small— 

‘ yonder is Peeres-pay-ffor-all, 


the Queene’s cheefe ffawconer.’” 


The reeve, though of homely breed- 
ing, had a sentiment of the fitness 
of things. He thus disposed his 
guests :— 

“ John sayd, ‘for want of a marshall I will 
take the wand ; 

Peeres ffauconer before shall gange, 

begin the dish shall hee. 

goe to the bench thou proud chaplaine, 

my wiffe shall sitt thee againe, 

thy meate-fellow shall she be.’ 

he sett the Erle against the king, 

they were ffaine at his bidding, 
thus John marshalled his meaney.” 


The company are joined by two of 
the reeve’s neighbours, Long Hodg- 
kin and Hob of the Lath (Barn). 
John’s mistrust of his company eva- 
porates with the good cheer, and 
glimpses of the state of the society of 
the time may be gathered from the 
conversation. The shrewd host ob- 
serves his guests conversing in Latin. 
This naturally annoys him, and he 
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delivers his sentiments with little 
ceremony :— 
“*sneake English, euery-eche one, 
or else sitt still in the devill’s name; 
such talke loue I naught. 
Lattin spoken among Leud* men 
therein no reason ffind I can, 
ffor ffalshood itt is wrought.” 


The jovial king amuses the court at 
his return with his night’s cheer, and 
the queen is all eager to see John. 
So an invitation is sent to him to 
come to court, and the state of sur- 
prise into which the family is thrown 
and John’s arraying of himself and 
mounting his steed are most humor- 
ously described. 

He calls for his acton (soft jerkin 
used under the mail coat) and his 
iron skull-cap. Half the scabbard 
was hanging loose. This he tacked 
with a nail. To free the blade his 
wife got at one end and he at the 
other. By dint of mighty pulls the 
parting was effected. John’s head 
came violently against the post be- 
hind him, and Homeric laughter rose 
among thehousehold. Long Hodgkin 
and Hobb of the Lath were sent for, 
and by mighty draughts of wine all 
acquired courage and infused it into 
the master. Here is the apparition 
which the royal porter saw approach 
his stand :— 


“a rusty sallett (helm) vpon his crowne, 
his hood were made home broune, 
there may nothing him dare. 
a thytill (knife) he hath fast in his hand, 
that hangeth in a peake band, 
& sharply it will share (sheer), 
‘“*he hath a pouche hanging ffull wide, 
a rusty Buckeler on the other syde, 
his mittens are of black clothe. 
Who-soe to him sayth ought but good 
ffull soone hee willbe wrothe.” 


These accoutrements are supple- 
mented by a two-pronged fork. 

The porter, not being aware of 
John’s importance, gave him the re- 
ception his outward man seemed to 
deserve, and got a cracked crown in 


consequence. Of course king, queen 
bishops, and nobles gave him a cordial 
welcome. The angry porter and he be- 
stowed a kiss of reconciliation on each 
other at the king’s desire, and his 
visit was followed by various courtly 
favours, some of which fell to his 
stout helpmate. 


* Leute, German for “ people.” 
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“LIBIUS DISCONIUS.” 


The poem bearing this title possesses 
most of the properties of a shorter 
= Though not appearing in the 
“ Reliques,” “ Percy,” as Mr. Furnivall 
says, “thought so well of the plot 
that he chose it for analysis.’ ‘It 
will be-proper, he observed, ‘to 
give at least one specimen of their 
(the ancient writers’) skill in distribu- 
ting and conducting their fable, by 
which it will be seen that nature and 
common sense had supplied in these 
old simple bards the want of critical 
art, and taught them some of the 
most essential rules of epic poetry. 
I shall select the romance of “ Libius 
Disconius” (Le Bel Inconnu), as being 
one of those mentioned by Chaucer, 
and either shorter or more intelligible 
than the others he has quoted. If an 
_ Poem may be defined a fable 
related by a poet to excite admiration, 
and inspire virtue by representing 
the action of some one hero inspired 
by heaven, who executes a great de- 
sign spite of the obstacles that oppose 
him, I know not why we should with- 
hold the name of epic poem from 
the piece which I am about to 
analyse.’ ” 

If we had room to quote the Breton 
tale of “Peredur” from which the ad- 
ventures of Sir Percival in search of 
the Sangreal were adapted, and had 
room to give a decent abstract of the 
“Bel Inconnu,” the earlier events of 
both stories would be found similar 
in substance. The early part of 
Peredur’s adventures were given in 
our notice of the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould’s “Myths” in the June number 
of the University Macazine. Our 
readers will recollect how carefully 
Peredur’s mother kept arms and 
armour out of her son’s sight, and all 
mention of chivalry and its usages 
out of his hearing, and yet how 
chance favoured him in securing 
arms and steed, how he presented 
himself at Arthur’s Court wretchedly 
accoutred, overcame a discourteous 
knight, and was allowed to try the 
first adventure that presented itself. 

The following quotation from the 
poem will exhibit the common origin 
of its hero and Peredur. Peredur’s 
father has been slain, and Ginglain’s 
father is unknown: 

“ Gingglaine was ffaire and bright, 

an hardy man and a wight, 

bastard though he were. 
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his mother kept him with all her might, 
ffor he shold not of noe armed Knight 
have a sight in no manner. 
but he was soe sauage, 
& lightlye wold doe outrage 
to his ffellowes in ffere (company) ; 
his mother kept him close 
ffor dread of wicked losse, 
As hend (gentle) child and deere. 


‘‘ ffor he was soe ffaire and wise, 
his mother cleped (called) him beufise 
(fair son ?) 
& none other name ; 
& himselfe was not soe wise 
that he asked not I-wis 
what he hight (was called) of his dame, 
Soe it beffell vpon a day 
Gingglaine went to play 
wild deere to hunt ffor game, 
& as he went ouer the Lay, 
he spyed a Knight was stout & gay, 
thatsoonehemadeffulltame(killedhim), 


then he did on that Knight's weede, 
& himselfe therein yeede 
into that rich armoure, 
& when he had done that deede, 
to Glasenbury swithe he yeede, 
there Lay King Arthur. 
& when he came into the hall 
among the Lordes and Ladyes all, 
he grett them with honore, 
And said ‘ King Arthur, my Lord, 
suffer me to speake a word, 
I pray you par amoure.’” 


He prefers a request for Knight- 
hood, which in the present instance 
is, in our opinion, too easily granted. 
An errant damsel who we fear is not 
so very discreet as she might be, 
comes in immediately after, and re- 
quests a Knight to achieve the deliv- 
erance of her lady the Princess of 
Sinadone from two confounded en- 
chanters. The Bel Inconnu is allowed 
to undertake the adventure, and they 
wend forth. He overcomes knights 
and giants, and sends them to King 
Arthur’s court to swear fealty ; he 
delivers the Fay of the Golden Isle 
from thrall, but she keeps him in 
love thrall for a year. Finally the 
Lady of Sinadone is freed from her 
tyrants and her serpent shape, and 
all return to court, where the young 
hero discovers his father in Sir 
Gawaine the peerless, who in the pre- 
sent story is taken down a little from 
the virtuous eminence he enjoys in 
the other Arthurian legends. 

This little epic was first printed b 
Ritson (Cotton MSS., Caligula, A, ii.), 
who remarked that the French tale to 
which reference is sometimes made 
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in the text was not known. It did 
indeed remain unknown till the year 
1855, when the Duc d’Aumale pur- 
chased a volume of old French poems, 
and intrusted them to the hands of 
Professor Hippeau of Caen. This 
much favoured scholar not only found 
in this collection a copy of the tale 
under the title of Zi Beans Descon- 
neus, but even the name of its writer, 
Renals de Biauju, modernized by the 
discoverer into Renauld de Beaujeu. 
M. Hippeau pronounces the thir- 
teenth century as the date of the 
composition. The French copy from 
which the English one was made, 
must have differed somewhat from 
this one, as references are found not 
to agree. The “ Delusions of Conan 
at Ceash,” the “ Misfortunes of Bar- 
rett the Piper,” and the “ Adventures 
of the Son of Evil Counsel” (UNIVER- 
sity MaGazinz, December, 1864) 
find parallels in the French version, 
where the Fay of the Golden Isle 
jocularly punishes the Bel Jnconnu 
for a temporary desertion. 

“During the night he is twice a 
prey to a frightful delusion. He 
wakes and starts up ; he seems to be 
bearing on his head the whole roof 
‘of the hall; he calls to his help all 
the attendants of the Fairy. Theyrun 
to him, and find him struggling with 
his pillow which is over his head. The 
second time he gets out of bed, and 
arrives at a torrent, which he crosses 
on a narrow plank. Terror seizes 
him, he thinks that the quivering 
waves draw him in. He clings tothe 
plank with all his might, and calls 
the whole house to his help. They 
find him grasping with his two hands 
& sparrow-hawk’s perch.” 

th the article on the “ Mort 
ad’ Arthur,” University MAGAZINE, 
March, 1865, we noticed the absence 
of the Scandinavian legends from the 
composition of the Anglo-Norman 
bards of the llth, 12th, and 13th 
centuries, and their adoption of those 
of the Welsh or Bretons, and eudea- 
youred to account for the circum- 
atance. These bards being the des- 
cendants of the rough northmen who 
made themselves welcome to Nor- 
mandy in the time of Charles the 
Simple, some affinity between. the 
subjects of their lays and those of the 
Scandinavian ones might naturally be 
looked for. Renauld de Beaujeu 
might have found in “Thor's 
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Journey to Jotunheim,” very in- 
genious delusions, but he was ig- 
norant of, or neglected them, and in 
their stead adopted the Celtic 
varieties, as will be evident on the 
comparison of his ingenious devices 
with those in the Gaelic stories told 
in the UNIVERSITY. 

Besides the two versions men- 
tioned, there is another extant, pur- 
porting to be a prose translation of 
a Spanish romance, and printed at 
Lyons in 1530. It was translated by 
the monk Claude Platin, whose 
naive prologue is copied by Mr. 
Furnivall, and here translated for 
the behoof of readers curious on the 
subject of the style of ancient pre- 
faces and prologues. 

“To avoid idleness, mother and 
nurse of vices, and also to gratify all 
those who take pleasure in reading 
or hearing read the lives of the 
people of old, who lived so vir- 
tuously in their day, that the renown 
thereof shall endure to the end of 
time, and whose virtuous works 
ought to stir the hearts of human 
beings to imitate them in virtues 
and noble deeds, I Brother Claude 
Platin an humble Religious of the 
Order of Monsigneur Saint Anthony, 
one day in a little library where I 
happened to be, found a large book 
of parchment, very old, written in 
Spanish ‘verse, difficult enough to 
understand, in which I found a little 
history, which seemed to me to be 
very pleasant and which treated of 
two noble cavaliers who were of the 
days of the noble King Arthur and 
his Knights of the Round Table. I 
took in hands to translate the said 
history out of that Spanish verse into 
French prose, as little badly as I 
could, according to my limited capa- 
city, in order that it might be more 
easily understood by those who take 
pleasure in reading oy listening to 
it, whom I pray to correct the faults 
which will be found therein, and to 
excuse my ignorance which is not 
small ; also not to dwell too long on 
these faults, but if they meet any 
trifling things of value to make their 
profit therefrom.” 


GUY, EARL OF WARWICK. 
Respectable us are the merits of 
“Libius Disconius” it never obtained 
the popularity of “Guy, Earl of 
Warwick,” of whom the folio con- 
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tains three lays, not one of which, as 
Mr. Hales remarks, is of any con- 
siderable literary value. The prose 
history of Guy, Earl of Warwick was 
a@ Dublin chap book in the first 
quarter of this century, and a brief 
chronicle of his exploits was included 
in the “Child's New Plaything” or 
Reading made Easy,” we forget 
which. The little illustration repre- 
senting the encounter between the 
Knight and the Dun Cow on Duns- 
more Heath has still retained its 
outlines in our memory. Itis easy 
to account for the brave Earl's long 
popularity. He freed his country- 
men from the ravages of the fierce 
cow, he killed the terrible Danish 
Goliath, Colebrand, thus rendering 
an invaluable service to his king 
(Athelstan, grandson of Alfred) and 
his country ; he was the devoted and 
constant lover of the Fair Felicia, and 
he closed his glorious career as an 
humble monk, giving up the sweet 
society of his bride, and all domestic 
comfort to be entirely disengaged for 
prayer and contemplation. After all, 
it is a great pity that (our authority 
being Mr. Ellis) “ Guy of Warwick” 


is certainly one of the dullest and 
most tedious of our early romances. 


The oldest form in which Sir 
Guy has been preserved, is that 
of an Anglo-Norman romance in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, Walter of Exeter being 
the supposed author. It was 
composed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. An English translation was 
made in the fourteenth century, the 
oldest copy of which, known, is pre- 
served in the Auchinleck MSS. In 
1591-2, Richard Jones entered on the 
register of the Stationers’ Company— 
“A pleasante songe of the valiant 
acts of Guy of Warwicke to the tune 
of ‘ Was ever man so lost in Love?” 
“The common title,” says Percy, is,‘ A 
pleasant song of the valiant deeds of 
chivalry atchieved by that noble 
knight, Sir Guy of Warwick, who, 
for the love of fair Phelis, became a 
hermit, and dyed in a cave of craggye 
rock, a mile distant from Warwick.’” 

The exploits of the patriotic and 

ious knight were heard as far as the 
nies of the Grand Turk. “In 
1410,” as Dugdale relates on the 
authority of Rous, ‘“Guy’s fame was 
well spread abroad at Jerusalem, for 
the Soldan’s lieutenant hearing that 
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Lord Beauchampe, then travelling in 
the Holy Land, was descended from 
the famous Guy of Warwick, whose 
story they had in books of their own 
language, invited him to his palace, 
and royally feasting him, presented 
him with three precious stones of 
great value, besides divers cloaths of 
silk and gold given to his servants.” 

It seems strange, as Mr. Hales re- 
marks, that though allusions to the 
subject of Sir Guy abound in the 
literature of Elizabeth’s day, he is not 
once mentioned by Shakespeare. 

The Anglo-Norman story, composed 
in the thirteenth century, was founded, 
according to Mr. Hales, on metrical 
romances and ballads then existing, 
the subject in some shape being 
probably as old as the days of Athel- 
stan himself. The chronicles give no 
authority for the existence of any 
Sir Guy befriending his sovereign, 
the nearest name recoverable being the 
Scandinavian Chief Egyl, who contri- 
buted to win for the English monarch 
the great fight of Brunnenburgh, 
fought against the northern pirates. 
Guy, to win the favour of the fair 
Phillis, fights in the crusades, and 
everywhere else that can afford a com- 
bat, at last wins the fair prize, feels 
remorse for all the blood he has shed, 
voluntarily resigns the comforts of 
his state, and the sweet companion- 
ship for which he laboured so hard, 
retires to a cavern, and even conde- 
scends to receive alms incognito from 
his sorrowing spouse, who relieves all 
palmers, hermits, and beggars, hoping 
to obtain intelligence of her dear 
truant fromsomeofthem. Thechival- 
ric deeds and love-passages were pro- 
bably added to the original Saxon by 
succeeding Anglo-Norman minstrels 
In the October number of the UNIVER- 
sity for 1865, it was attempted to be 
shown that many saintly legends were 
invented by the ordinary story-tellers 
of past days, rather than the monks, 
as several infringements of church 
discipline occur in the narratives 
without a shadow of censure. We 
must suppose Sir Guy, while living 
as a hermit, confessing his sins at 
longer or shorter periods, and certainly 
the first thing his earliest father con- 
fessor would do before giving abso- 
lution, was to pack him off to his 
castle, and order him to stay there 
and act the part of loving Sailenn to 
the disconsolate Phillis, unless she 
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voluntarily released him from his mar- 
iage obligations. 
The poetry of “Guy and Cole- 
brande,” as already remarked, is very 
inferior to that of many pieces in the 
folio MS. We quote a few verses, 
remising that King Athelstan was 
oa by the Danish Giant Cole- 
brande as erewhile King Saul was by 
Goliath. 
“the King of Denmarke Auclocke, 
he into England brought a fllocke 
of bearnes as breeme as beare ;* 
& with him a giant stiffe and starke, 
a Lodlye (loathly) devill out of Den- 
marke ; 
Such another you never saw yore.’ 

Sir Guy is found at the palace gate 
in miserable attire, and wasted in 
body. The King being previously 
warned by an angel, adjures him to 
take arms and meet the Dane. He 
complies after some hard pressing, 
and they conduct him to the armoury. 

“but meete for his body there was none, 

He was so large of blood and bone, 

the fferssest that ever was fedd. 
the day of battle drewe neere hand, 

but 5 dayes before, as I vnderstand, 

Our King was sore affrayd.” 


The palmer says he has seen Earl 


Guy abroad, and asks for his armour, 


which he thinks will fit him. It is 


brought, and— 


“then thé rayed the palmer anon right, 
with helme vpon head, with halbert 
(hauberk) bright ; 
they raught him sheild and speare ; 
Then he lope on horsbacke with good 
entent, 
and forth of the gates then he went 
his ffoes ffor to ffeare ; 
then al be-spread was the ffeild, 
with helme vpon head with 
sheild, 
as breeme as any beare. 


shining 


“ & when the palmer all the armes sawe, 
he lighted downe and list not lauge, 
but he mad his prayers arright,— 
‘ Christ that suffered wounds 5, 
and raised Lazarus ffrom dath to liffe, 
to grant mee speeche and sight, 
and saued danyell the Lyons ffroe, 
and borrowed Susanna out of woe, 
to grant vs strength and might. 


+” 


ADAM BULL, CLIM OF THE CLOUGH, AND WILLIAM 
OF CLOUDESLEE. 
old 


Copland printed this fine 
Robin Hood ballad in 1550, but 


* ** Of men as fierce as bears.” 
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* Dunbar, who died circ. 1530, makes 
mention of one of its three famous 
heroes. A fragment of. an edition 
older than that published by Copland 
has been recovered by Mr. Payne 
Collier.” 

We would quote more from this 
vigorous old lay, had it not been 
already published in the “ Reliques,” 
and consequently more widely known. 

Very seldom weretheold trouvéres, 
or scalds, or bards, or mere story- 
tellers, on the side of law and order. 
Their favourite heroes were outlaws, 
and their heroines the ladies who 
sympathized with them, and it has 
remained so till our time, and will 
remain so for five hundred years more. 
Was not Rob Roy a favourite in our 
youth ? Did not a noble writer still 
living convert a highwayman, a pick- 
pocket, and a murderer, into objects 
of interest ? Did not the worthy who 
appointed himself the historian of the 
vices of the English Court resuscitate 
Robert Macaire for the benefit of his 
countrymen? and do not the half- 
penny biographers of boy-pirates, boy- 
housebreakers, and incidentally boy- 
murderers, afford extra employment 
to London magistrates ? 

The heroes of the early chroniclers 
merely slew the King’s deer, and eased 
rich folk of their superabundant pro- 
perty. They were generous to the 
poor, they shed no blood but in self- 
defence, and sheriffs’ officers were the 
chief sufferers. ‘The three woodmen 
of the present tale live in the forest 
at the King’s expense, but on a time 
Cloudeslie, the only married man 
among them, goes into Carlisle to visit 
his wife against the advice of his 
comrades. He is betrayed by an old 
hag, who has lived by the charity of 
his wife for years, the house sur- 
rounded and set fire to, William 
letting his wife and children down in 
sheets, and the besiegers allowing 
them to depart. William, after leav- 
ing the marks of his arrows on man 
of his foes, makes a rush throug 
them, but is captured, put in prison, 
and in due time brought forth to be 
hung. However, his comrades are 
not asleep ; they get into the town 
under pretence of being King’s mes- 
sengers, kill the porter (a blot in their 
conduct), secure the key, and before 


Percy conjectured it ought to be boare. 
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the hangman can do his office on 
William, they shoot down the justice 
and the sheriff, and put their fellows 
to the rout. When their arrows are 
pus they take to the swords, but 
the mayor and his men come to re- 
trieve the fortunes of the fray. 
“there was many a nouthorne in Carlile 
was blown, 
& the bells backward did ringe; 
many a woman said “ alas!” 
& many their hands did ringe.” 


They break through, open the gate, 
and are “out at a brayde.” 
‘**haue here your keyes,’ said Adam Bell, 
‘mine office here I fforsake; 
If you doe by my Councell, 
A new porter doe you make !’ 


“He threw their keyes att their heads, 
and bad them euil to thrive, 
& all that letteth (hindreth) any good 
yeoman 
to come and comfort his wiffe. 


“ Thus be the good yoeman gone to the wood 
as lightlye as leaue (leaf) on lynde 
(linden tree) ; 
they laugh & be merry in their wood 
(mood), 
there enemyes were ffar behind.” 


They discover William’s wife and 
children in the forest and rejoice, but 
their joy is not at the full, for as 
Adam observed,— 

“**the meate that we must supp with-all, 
itt runneth yett fast on ffoote.’” 


Weighing carefully their condition 
they think it advisable to “seek grace 
at the King’s face.” They leave the 
brave woman and the children, ex- 
cept the eldest son, at a nunnery, and 
repair to the palace (locality not men- 
tioned). As in the case of “John de 
Reeve,” they pay small attention to 
the porter or his leather chair, and 
the usher is obliged to expostulate 
with them. 

“The vsher said, ‘ yeomen, what wold you 
haue ? 
I pray you tell to mee, 
You might make officers shent (blamed) ; 
Good sirrs ffrom whence bee yee?” 


They make no secret of their pro- 
fession, and readily get audience of 
the ane They hold up their hands, 
acknowledge their mana his deer, 
and crave forgiveness. He is obdu- 
rate, and orders them to be hanged. 
They object, and request leave to re- 
tire, in which case they will not 
trouble him for a hundred years to 
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come. This reasonable demand 
being sternly refused, the officers pre= 
pare to work them woe. But here 
the good Genius, in the guise of the 
Queen (sweet Philippa we hope), in- 
terposes, and reminds her lord of a 
boon yet unclaimed, and asks pardon 
for the culprits. He sorrowfully 
answers :— 
‘““¢ You might have asked towers & 
townes, 
Parkes and fforests plentye.’ 
‘none so pleasant to my pay,’ shee sayd, 
nor none so leeffe to me.’ 


‘““¢ Madam, sith itt is your desire, 
your askinge granted shalbe,’ 

‘ But I had leever haue given you 
good Markett townes three.””’ 


Well it was for the outlaws that 
they had made such haste. Soon 
messengers arrive with the news of 
the slaughter made in Carlisle, and 
how the three outlaws had slain— 
“¢ first the Iustice & the Sheriffe, 

& the Maior of Carlile towne ; 
of all the constables and catcpoules 
Aliue were left but one. 


the Bailiffes and the Beadeles both, 
& the Sargeaunt of the law, 

& 40 fforesters of the ffee, 
these outlawes have thé slawe.’” 


Full of wrath is the monarch ; but 
he presses his heavy sorrow down, 
and goes forth to witness a trial of 
archery between the bold outlaws and 
his own men. The three bowmen 
are disgusted with the broad butts, 
and the short distances, and Cloudes- 
lee sets up a hazel wand at 400 paces 
distance. The King considers the 
splitting of it impossible at such a 
distance, but— 

‘*¢] shall assay,’ said Cloudeslee, 

‘or that I ffurther goe.’ 
Cloudeslee, with a bearing arrow 
Claue the wand in two.” 

The passage in Jvanhoe of Robin 
Hood setting up the long twig, and 
cleaving it, is taken from this portion 
of the old ballad. 

We do not like the concludin 
trial, which was uncalled for, an 
wherein William exhibits a degree of 
vain glory which might have cost his 
child’s life. Inflated by the King’s 
praise of the shot, he offers to hit an 
apple laid on his son’s head, and the 
King, probably glad of an opportunity 


of punishing him, swears (indeed 
scarcely three verses occur without 
14 








an oath) that he will at once put him 
to death if he harms the child. The 
sequel could not be better told. 
“he prayed the people that were there, 
That they wold still stand, 
ffor hee that shooteth for such a wager, 
had need of a steedye hand. 


“ much people prayed ffor Cloudeslee, 
that his liffe saued might bee ; 
& when he made him readye to shoote, 
there was many a weepinge eye. 


“ thus Cloudeslee clave the aple in 2, 
as many a man might see, 
‘now God fforbidd,’ then said the King, 
‘that thou sholdest shoote att mee !’” 


The reader has of course been re- 
minded here of the similar exploit 
attributed to Willam Tell. 

The King is now as eager to attach 
the skilful bowmen to his person, as 
he was just before to put them out of 
the way. They go to a bishop to be 
assoyled, return and wait loyally on 
the King, and William’s wife becomes 
head lady of the nursery, and the 
tag is not unworthy of the piece— 

“« Thus endeth the liffe of these good yeo- 
men; 
God send them eternal blisse! 

& all that with a hand-bow shooteth, 

that of heauen they may uever miss !’» 


It may arise from our early love 
and admiration of “ Robin Hood’s 
Garland,” that we give an involun- 
tary preference to such lays as this 
which smacks of the genuine Anglo- 
Saxon spirit, in plain’speech, naivete, 
and sturdy and independent charac- 
ter. 

DEATH AND LIFFE. 

This fine allegorical poem is of the 
same class with “Piers Plowman’s 
Vision,” and was probably written in 
imitation of it. “The subject of the 
piece,” as Percy remarks, “ is a vision 
wherein the poet sees a contest for 
superiority between our lady ‘ Dame 
Life’ and the ugly fiend, ‘Dame 
Death,’ who with their several at- 
tributes and concomitants, are per- 
sonified in a fine vein of allegoric 

ainting.” The Rev. Walter W. 
Rxeat, who has written the introduc- 
tion to the poem, and an essay on alli- 
terative poetry, adds :—“ It is indeed 
written with great boldness and 
vigour, and with no small skilk 
Lir& is represented as beautiful, lov- 
ing, Cheering, and blessing all things 
with hér gracious and happy presence, 
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whilst, on the other hand, and in 
perfect contrast, DEATH is repulsive 
terrifying, unsparing, with sorrow an 
sickness in hertrain. The picture of 
life, as she comes ever laughing for 
love, is the happiest piece of descrip- 
tion in the folio. AJl nature sways 
to her as she moves, and circles her 
with music.” 


‘as shee came by the bankes the boughes 
eche one 
they lowted to that ladye, and layd forth 
their branches, 
blossomes 
sweete, 
flowers filourished in the ffrith (wood) 
where she fforth stepedd, 
& the grasse that was gray greened beliue. 
breme birds on the boughes busilye did 
singe, 
& all the wild in the wood winlye thé 
ioyed,” 
We proceed to copy from the Rev. 
Mr. Skeat the drift of the poem. 
“The dispute between the ladies 
turns upon the real meaning of the 
death of Christ. Death boasts of the 
fall of Adam, and of the thousands 
she has slain, and how she had 
pierced the heart of our Lord him- 
self. But at the mention of his hal- 
lowed name, Life rises up to reply 
victoriously, and to reprove unan- 
swerably. She reminds Death of 
Christ’s resurrection, of His triumph 
over all the powers of hell, of the im- 
potence of her boasting, and of her 
final defeat and condemnation. The 
poet has a glimpse of the glories of 
the general resurrection, and awakes 
renewed in hope, and comforted at 
heart with the indwelling desire of 
the blessings of life everlasting.” 
Instead of the usual heathen invo- 
cation, the devout writer thus appeals 
to the Lord of creation himself :— 
“* Curist christen king that on the cross 
tholed (suffered), 
had paines & passyons to deffend our 
soules, 
give vs grace on the ground the (thee) 
greatlye to serve, 
ffor that royall red blood that rann 
from they side!” 


and burgens breathed ffull 


The subject of his poem is pre- 
sented to the maker in a vision 
enjoyed after a pleasant sylvan ex- 
cursion. 


“thus ffared I through a firyth where 
flowers were manye, 
bright bowes in the banke breathed ffull 
sweete ; 
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the red rayling roses the riches (richest) 
of flowers, 

land (layd) broad on the bankes with 
their bright Leaues ; 

& a riuer that was rich runn ouer the 
greene, ; 

with still sturring streames that streamed 
ffull bright 

over the glittering ground; as I there 
glode (glided), 

methought it Lengthened my liffe to look 
on the bankes, 

then among the ffaire flowers I settled 
me to sitt 

vnder a huge hawthorne that hore was 
of blossomes. 

I bent my back tothe bole and blenched 
to the streames. 

ffor breme of the birds, and breath of the 
flowers, 

& what for waching, and wakinge, and 
wandering aboute, 

in my seat where I sate I sayed a 
sleepe.” 


And now he has a vision of Ladye 
Liffe. 
‘‘ She was brighter of her blee than was 
the bright sonn ; 
her rudd.redder than the rose that on 
the rise (shrub or bulrush) hangeth: 
meekely smiling with her mouth & merry 
in her Jookes, 
euer laughing for loue as she like wold.” 


The remainder of her description has 
been already quoted. 

All living things rejoice in the pre- 
sence of “ Ladye Liffe,” arrayed in 
green kirtle (gown) and mantle, with 
the brooch at her neck which the 
wealth of all christened kings might 
not purchase, and the rich crown on 
her head, and her sceptre set with 
selcouth gems. Her blithe attendant 
knights were Sir Comfort, Sir Hope, 
Sir Hind (gentle), “Sir Zzfe, and Sir 
Likinge, and Sir Love also, Sir Cun- 
ninge (wisdom), and Sir Curtesye, that 
courteous were of deeds, and Sir 
Honor over all.” Of course there 
were suitably named ladies in her 
train. 

But while Lady Life and her de- 
voted court are mutually entertaining 
each other, all are dismayed by the 
horrible blast of a horn, and “ Dame 
Death” appears— 

“one of the vglyest ghosts that on the 
earth gone, 

and she the ffoulest ffreake (human crea- 

ture) that formed was ever, 

both of hide and hew & heare (hair) 

alsoe, 

a more fearffull face no freake might 

behold, 
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for she was long and leane and lodlye to 
see, 

her cheekes were leane with lipps full 
side (long), 

with a maruelous mouth full of long 
tushes, 

she burnisht upp her brand & bradd out 
her geere, 

& I for feare of that freake fell ina 
swond, 

Had not Sir Comfort come & my care 
stinted, 

I had beene slaine with that Sight of 
that sorrowfull ladye.” 


Dame Death begins to slay, and all 
becomes a scene of woe until Dame 
Life sends up her prayer, and the 
Lord sends countenance, with whose 
meaning Mr. Skeat does not acquaint 
us, to order the destroying demon to 
stay her hand. This she does very 
unwillingly ; and after Life has re- 

roached her for her cruelty to the 
numan race, she defends herself, 
alleging that she only awards them 
their deserts, instancing in the first 
place, the indocility of our first 
parents. 


““he warned them nothing in the world 

but a wretched branche 

of the ffaintyest fruit that euer in ffrith 
grew; 

yett his biddinge they brake as the 
book recordeth. 

when Eve ffell to the ffruite with ffingars 
white, 

& plucked them of the plante & poy- 
soned them bothe, 

I was ffaine of that ffray my ffawchyon 
I griped, 

& dealt Adam such a dint that he dolue 
ever after; 

Eve & her ofspring I hitt them I hope.” 


After some reproaches made her by 
Dame Life, she maintains that she 
exercises a salutary office, man, if he 
were not afraid of her, being exceed- 
ingly prone to vicious indulgences ; 
and then falls to boast of her prowess 
in having overcome Adam and the 


atriarchs, Alexander, Arthur of 
ingland, the keen Hector, Launce- 
lot, and Leonades (Leonidas) Gallo- 
way the good knight, and Gawaine 
the hind (gentle); concluding her 
vaunting with her temporary triumph 
over the Lord himself. 


‘“‘haue not I Iusted gentlye with Jesu of 
heauen ? 
he was fraid of my face in ffreshest of 
time, 
yett I knocked him on the crosse, & carued 
throughe his hart |’ 
14* 
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& with that she cast of her crowne, and 
kneeled downe lowe, 

when shee minned (nemned) the name of 
that noble prince. 

So didd liffe (Lady Life) upon land, and 
her leeds (lieges) all 

both of heauen and of earth & of hell- 
ffeends :— 

all they lowted downe lowe their lord to 

honour.” 


Death’s triumph is but short. Life 
reminds her of her audacity in assail- 
ing the Master of Life. 


‘** thou layd vpon my leege lord lothelyche 

hands, 

sithen beate him on his bodye, & buffetted 
him rightlye, 

till the railinge red blood ran from his 
sides. 

but death how didst thou then with all 
thy derffe (bold) words 

when thou prickedst att his pappe with 
the poynt of a speare, 

& touched the tabernackle of his trew 
hart, 

where my bower was bigged to abyde 
for euer ? 

when the glory of his godhead glented 
in thy face, 

then was thou feared of this fare in thy 
false hart ; 

then thou hyed into hell-hole to hide 
thee beliue. 

thy fawchon flew out of thy fist soe fast 
thou thee hyed, 

thou durst not blushe once backe for bet- 
ter or worsse, 

but drew thee downe ffull in that deepe 
hell, 

& bade them barre bigglye Betzesus 
his gates.’” 


Lady Life then continues to relate 
the terror of the devils and death 
when the Saviour commands the 
gates to open, when he appears in 
his terrible glory, binds Satan in the 
strongest tower, and releases all the 
patriarchs from their temporary 

rison. 

So Christ having died for man 
death’s power is at an end. Lady 
Life cheers all her listeners with the 

lad tidings, and proceeds to realize 
~ promise. 


“then my Lady dame liffe with Lookes soe 


gay, 

that om comely cladd with christall and 
Mantle, 

all the dead on the ground doughtilye 
shee rayseth, 

fairer by 2 ffold then they before were, 

with that she hyeth ouer the hills with 
hundreds ffull smanye. 
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I would have ffollowed on that faire but 
no further I might, 

what with wandering and with woe I 

waked beliue.” 


And with a reflection on the vision 
and a prayer to “Jesu of Jerusalem” 
ends the beautiful and edifying 
poem of which there has been no 
other copy found in MS. 

Rev. Mr. Skeat much enhances 
the value of this fine piece by sup- 
»lying an essay on alliterative poetry. 
The reader must have already re- 
marked the principal economy of the 
verse, the same consonantal sound re- 
repeated twice, with a rythmical in- 
terval in the first portion of the line 
and once in the second. 

The second and third volumes con- 
tain many historical ballads. Start- 
ing from King Edgar, they take us 
down through “ William the Con- 
querer, the Drowning of Henery I. 
his children, Edward the Third, the 
Seege off Roune (1418-19), ‘ Proud 
where the Spensers,’ the Murthering 
of Edward the Fourth his sonnes, 
the Rose of England, Sir John But- 
ler, Bosworth Feilde, Ladye Bessiye, 
Sir Andrew Bartton, (1511), the 
Wininge of Cales (1596), the Spanish 
Ladye’s Love, to a Prophecye of 
James I.’s time, 1620, written some 
twenty years before the MS. was 
copied.” The writers of several of 
these historical pieces considered 
that the subject matter of their lays 
was all sufficient, and did not, per- 
haps could not, produce compositions 
distinguished by talent. Of none in 
the entire collection would we have 
wished to see the originals more than 
the ballad of King Estmere. Percy’s 
destruction of it is hard to be ac- 
counted for, except on the supposition 
that the greater part of the printed 
ballad was his own composition. If 
80, it evinces a higher talent in the 
good bishop than was evident in his 
other attempts. 

It would be not easy to over-rate 
the importance of the folio MS. in 
many respects. By it we learn the 
style of poetical fiction popular at 
different epochs of English history 
and the character of plots or frame 
works of stories in fashion. We are 
made acquainted with the prevailing 
opinions of successive generations, 
and we get information on the social 
and political relations of the different 
classes of society among each otlier. 
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Incidental information is gleaned in 
thousands of places from the mere 
text, and the mass of knowledge com- 
municated besides by the editors in 
their introductions and notes will 
continue to afford delight to all pre- 
sent and future archeologists inte- 
rested in the old poetry, the former 
social condition of the different classes 
of Englishmen, the obscure points of 
history, or the character of the Go- 
vernment of each remarkable epoch. 
The changes which the English lan- 
guage has silently undergone may be 
traced at different points of time. A 
diligent student who carefully reads 
through these three volumes, and 
consults the glossary at the end of 
the third, will find little difficulty in 
studying any English work written 
since the days of Chaucer. 

The editing of the Old Folio could 
scarcely have fallen into better hands. 
Both editors have shown great in- 
telligence, intimate acquaintance 
with that portion of our literature 
still confined to manuscripts, and 
critical acumen of a high order. 
Mr. Furnivall has treated his text 
with nearly as much reverence as 
a Hebrew scribe would the words, 
letters, and points of the Penta- 
teuch. Let us hope that he will be 
repaid his outlay at least, but it can- 
not be that any nobleman or gentle- 
man in the three kingdoms, whose 
library merits the name, will delay to 

lace this invaluable record of early 
English literature and language upon 
its shelves. 

The body of mere general readers 
will scarcely find this perfect trans- 
cript to their taste. Their eyes can 
take no pleasure, but the reverse, in 
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the strange spelling, the arbitrary 
Italicizing, the absence of capitals 
at the commencement of poetic lines, 
the constant substitution of & for 
and, and the great number of words 
of unknown meaning. Moreover, if 
Paterfamilias did not previously exa- 
mine the ballads he would, when re- 
citing some chance one aloud for the 
entertainment of his family, find him- 
self brought suddenly to a stand- 
still by some ludicrously coarse ex- 
pression, thoroughly harmless in nine 
cases out of ten, but totally unfit for 
for drawing-room utterance. We 
therefore beg to direct the attention of 
the editors towards the issue of a po- 
pular edition, with the modern ortho- 
graphy adopted wherever possible, va- 
rious readings omitted, a glossary of 
obsolete words subjoined, and only 
such notes retained as would render 
the difficult passages intelligible to an 
ordinary student. Hoping to see this 
suggestion successfully carried out, 
and also to hear of our zealous editor 
having brought to daylight the 
Pepys collection of ballads in the 
library of Magdalene College, Oxford, 
the Roxburgh and Bagford collection 
in the British Museum, the Ashmole, 
Rawlinson, and Douce collections in 
the Bodleian library, and all and 
sundry such other collections as may 
be found (undertakings already an- 
nounced by Mr. Furnivall) we take 
leave of our capable and zealous 
archeologists with best wishes for 
their complete success. Every one 
whoexcites among his contemporaries 
an interest in the literature—that 
true mirror of the manners and the 
language of our ancestors—may be 
looked on as a public benefactor. 


























































When Minerva Smiled. 


WHEN MINERVA SMILED. 


(FROM SOPHOCLES’ “‘ CEDIPUS COLONEUS.”) 


STROPHE I. 


To the noblest homes that be 
In this realm of chivalry, 
To Colonus’ silvery lea 
With happy footsteps thou hast pressed 
From afar, thou stranger-guest ! 
Here, by leafy dell and dale, 
Many a clear-voiced nightingale, 
Through the purpling ivy-flowers, 
Or the shade of sacred bowers, 
Pours her liquid-warbled chant 
Plaintive on the ear of night ; 
Here she holds a hallowed haunt, 
Rich in fruit of tree and plant, 
Safe from sun and tempest’s blight, 
To Dionysos dedicate, 
Who still in pomp of frenzied state 
Through the twilight thicket roves 
With the guardian-nymphs he loves. 





ANTISTROPHE I. 


Here, the dews of heaven beneath, 
Pale Narcissus from his sheath 
Spreads a starry-clustered wreath ; 
Whilst, from out his filmy fold, 
The crocus darts a ray of gold— 
Blossoms due to goddess’ brows, 
When we pay time-honoured vows ; 
Here too with a sleepless tide, 
Kephissus’ vagrant waters glide, 
Never failing from their source, 
But renewed from day to day, 
Swift in fertilizing force 
O’er earth’s swelling bosom course, 
With a crystal shower of spray ; 
Nor do the minstrel-muses deem 
Lightly of the Attic stream, 
Nor doth she ot the golden rein, 
Aphrodité, him disdain. 


STROPHE It. 


Strange to Asian vale and highland, 
Strange to Pelop’s Doric island, 
Lo! a wondrous growth is grown, 
By man untrained, by nature sown, 
And to the awe of hostile spear 
Blooms in full perfection here. 

’Tis the olive—verdurous-gray— 
With its child-protecting spray. 
Never shall invading chief, 

Young or old, upon its leaf 

Fetch, in pride of fierce command, 
Stroke of sacrilegious brand ; 

For Morian Zeus, who never sleeps, 
Jealous watch around it keeps, 
And Athena’s blue-gray eyne 
Guard it in her central shrine. 
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ANTISTROPHE Il, 


Hearken ! I have yet one other 
Pwean for our city-mother ; 

By a God’s transcendent gift, 

Her steeds are swiftest of the swift, 
And, inheritance divine, 

Her sceptre prospers o’er the brine. 
Poseidon, Kronos’ son, by thee 

We have gained this empery ; 

In these meads thou first didst fit 
Coursers with the galling bit ; 
Here, too, at thy high command, 
The bark beneath the rower’s hand— 
A wingéd wonder from the beach 
Dances o’er the ocean-reach, 
Following with oarage fleet 

The Nereid’s many-twinkling feet. 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, 


TWO ABDICATIONS—DIOCLETIAN AND CHARLES THE FIFTH. 


“With mine own hand I give away my crown; 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state; 
With mine own breath release all duteous oaths.” 


THaT sovereigns in the full exercise 
of Imperial power—the idol of their 
hopes and the object of their lives, 
freely indulged without scruples of 
conscience or moderation, when pas- 
sion or prejudice predominates in 
their hearts—should voluntarily re- 
sign that power and descend into the 
obscurity of private life, is one of 
those extraordinary chapters in hu- 
man history that seldom presents it- 
self for our perusal; and when it 
does so, calls for profound examina- 
tion and reflection. 

The two most celebrated instances 
on record are those of Diocletian and 
Charles the Fifth. Not only in this 
particular act, but in their general 
characters and dealings, we recognise 
many features of close resemblance. 
We find similar results produced by 
similar causes, and personal ambition 
more uniformly carried out by policy 
than by violence. Remarkable excep- 
tions there are to their usual system, 
in the practice of both monarchs. 
For instance, in the indiscriminate 

roscription of the Christians, as a 
bod , by the Pagan, and in the par- 
ticular persecution of the Protestants 
as a sect, by the Christian Emperor. 


SHAKESPEARE,—" King Richard II.” 


It appears, also, to be quite certain 
that of the ebullitions of intolerance, 
the latter was, by far, the most un- 
relenting and destructive. If we are 
to trust the authority of Grotius, 
more than one hundred thousand of 
the subjects of Charles the Fifth 
suffered death upon religious grounds 
in the Netherlands alone, during his 
single reign, and by the hand of the 
executioner, This number far ex- 
ceeds that of the primitive martyrs 
under three centuries of Roman 
paganism. Grotius relates the fact 
in his “ Annals,” and Gibbon refers 
to the relative enumeration, with the 
complacency that might be expected 
from him, Fra Paolo, in his “History 
of the Council of Trent,” reduces the 
aggregate of Belgic sufferers to fifty 
thousand. The Monk wrote first, 
but Grotius was a native of the 
country, If we place them on a par 
in learning and veracity, and divide 
the total amount of the massacred as 
given by each, seventy-five thousand 
will still leave the balance of barbar- 
ism weighing heavily against the 
Christian oppressor. 

In our own days, we have seen suc- 
cessful soldiers ascend thrones ; Na- 
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leon from being a subaltern of ar- 
Ellery ; Murat and Bernadotte from 
the ranks as privates. But Diocletian 
rose even from a lower state. His 
parents were slaves in the establish- 
ment of a Roman senator, and he 
himself was born inthraldom. His 
original name, Docles, euphonized 
into the Grecian Diocles, and the 
Latin Diocletianus, was derived from 
a small Dalmatian town called 
Doclia, of which his mother was a 
native. His father purchased the 
freedom of the family, and trained 
his son up to the profession of arms. 
Diocletian, at thirty-eight, had risen 
to the command of the body guards 
when Numerian was cut off by Aper, 
his father-in-law, A.D., 284, and the 
generals and tribunes of the army 
elected their favourite leader to re- 
venge and succeed the murdered 
emperor. 

t was said of Diocletian—by Lac- 
tantius—that he was not personally 
brave. Assuredly he had not the 
constitutional love of combat which 
characterized Attila, Coeur de Lion, 
and Charles of Sweden ; but he was 
always found to be sufficiently valor- 
ous for the duty he had to perform. 
Like Augustus, who has also been 
charged with lack of courage, and on 
more conclusive evidence, he was 
inherently a politician rather than a 
warrior, an administrator in the 
bureau more than a general in the 
field ; winning, after his elevation, 
many of his most important victories 
by his lieutenants, and not by his 
own personal skill or prowess. In the 
last named practice he was closely fol- 
lowed by Charles the Fifth, and 
both were equally judicious and for- 
tunate in the selection of their de- 

uties. Maximian, Galerius, and 
onstantius, under Diocletian, were 
the swords of Rome, as subsequently, 
under the grandson of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Prosper Colonna, Pescara, 
Del Guasto, and Da car were the 
right arms of Spain and Austria. 
hen the Roman army of the East, 
on the plains of Chalcedon, elevated 
Diocletian, by unanimous consent, to 
the judgment seat, he summoned the 
culprit Aper to his presence. Having 
piously invoked the sun to witness his 
own solemn denial of all complicity 
in the murder of Numerian,—a preli- 
minary exculpation which implies 
either that he had been suspected, 
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or that he suspected himself,—he 
proceeded to execute justice on the 
assassin, with his own hand and 
sword, as he stood in chains before 
the tribunal, and without allowing 
him time to plead guilty or not 
guilty to the charge. He appears to 
have been as anxious to get him out 
of the way, as Macbeth was to dis- 
pose of the two drunken and drowsy 
chamberlains of King Duncan, fear- 
ing, perhaps, unseasonable disclosures 
if he were suffered to speak ; or it 
might be from a superstitious re- 
membrance of the punning prophecy 
made to him in his youth, that 
after killing a wild-boar (Aper), he 
should reach the Imperial dignity. 
It would have been more dignified 
as well as more conclusive in favour 
of his own innocence had he con- 
signed the criminal to the Tristan 
Hermite of the camp to be dealt 
with in the regular way, by pronounc- 
ing the usual formula, caput obnube 
hujus, or Deliga ad palum. The coup 
de theatre, however, produced its 
full effect, for fifty thousand applaud- 
ing spectators immediately hailed the 
amateur executioner as master of 
the Roman world. The sceptre thus 
placed in his hand he wielded for 
twenty-one years with combined 
prudence, decision, and success. 

Diocletian was a man altogether 
artificially moulded. If he had strong 
passions, he seldom gave way to them 
andif inwardly disturbed he exhibited 
no outward symptoms of the storm. 
That he was not naturally cruel or 
tyrannical, as generally stated by 
historians, seems to be contradicted 
by his treatment of the Christians ; 
but of that great persecution there is 
reason to believe that the more im- 
passable Galerius, and not Diocletian 
was the immediate instigator and in- 
strument. Diocletian signed the 
decree, with some hesitation, a very 
short time before his abdication, but 
left to his successors the odium of 
seeing it carried out. 

Gibbon and other writers speak of 
Diocletian as “having acquired the 
glory of giving to the world the first 
example of the resignation ofsovereign 
power which has not had many imi- 
tators.” Do they forget Sylla? or do 
they consider that because he was not 
king or emperor by name, his title 
of perpetual dictator was less than 
that of absolute monarch? If so, 
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they argue on a distinction without a 
difference, and merely quibble upon 
words. The dictator’s act was not 
only an earlier instance, but one more 
startling and defiant, seeing that he 
was stained with the recent slaughter 
of thousands of his compatriots, that 
he walked fearlessly in public, with- 
out guards, on the scene of his pros- 
criptions, and died in his bed. 
iocletian had to fight for the 
throne which had been foretold to 
him within eight months after his 
election. Carinus, the younger brother 
of Numerian, who wielded the arms 
and treasures of the West, determined 
to dispute what he had some pretence 
for considering his lawful inheritance. 
In a battle, fought at Margus on the 
Danube, by dint of superior numbers 
he nearly obtained a victory; but.a 
tribune, whose wife he had seduced, 
seizing the opportunity of avenging 
rivate wrong, stabbed him in the 
eat of the contest, and left the Dal- 
matian adventurer without a rival. 
The civil war being thus concluded 
ata stroke, the conqueror inaugurated 
his reign by a universal amnesty, re- 
taining all the great public officers in 
their poate and appearing, by his 
general system, to prefer the service 
of the State to the gratification of 
private feelings. He declared his in- 
tention of governing on the philo- 
sophic principles of Marcus Aurelius, 
and after the example of that illus- 
trious emperor, gave himself a col- 
league in the person of his old friend 
prs gah [aximian, on whom he 
bestowed, at first, the subordinate 
title of Cesar, and afterwards elevated 
to his own level by that of Augustus. 
Maximian was a rude soldier, born 
a peasant, utterly uneducated, and 
unpolished in appearance and man- 
ners. When his flatterers told him 
that his warlike deeds entitled him 
to be ranked with Hannibal and 
Scipio, he smiled gay at the com- 
pliment, although he had never heard 
the names of those heroes before. He 
was as unscrupulous as active, and 
ever ready to assume the responsi- 
bility of harsh measures, which his 
more artful coadjutor might find it 
convenient to direct without ee 
to acknowledge. Yet they continue 
to be warm friends even on the 
throne. The turbulent spirit of Maxi- 
mian bowed before the genius of 
Diocletian, and confessed the ascen- 
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dancy of mind over mere physical 
energy. They assumed respectively 
the titles of Jovius and Herculius, as 
emblematical of wisdom and strength; 
and the venal superstition of the age 
admitted while it applauded the dis- 
tinction. 

But the barbarians, who threatened 
the Roman Empire on every side, 
were numerous and _ indefatigable. 
They appeared ever to encrease, like 
the heads of the hydra, with partial 
extermination. A further sub-division 
of power became necessary, which led 
to the appointment of Galerius and 
Constantius—named Chlorus from 
his pale complexion—tothe secondary 
title of Caesars, which placed them 
on the steps of the throne, and con- 
ferred the rights of succession. Gale- 
rius ad been originally a herdsman, 
but Constantius was nobly descended. 
As generals, they were equal in repu- 
tation. In moral endowments, the 
latter was amiable and enlightened ; 
the former, from his habitual rude- 
ness and severity, was usually desig- 
nated the younger Maximian. They 
became respectively sons-in-law to 
the two elder emperors—Galerius 
marrying the daughter of Diocletian, 
and Constantius the daughter of Maxi- 
mian. The three juniors governed, 
each as sovereign within his own 
allotted district, without personal 
jealousy, and in acknowledged de- 
ference to their senior. Julian, the 
apostate Emperor, who drew the 
characters of his predecessors in the 
Roman purple, describes this legisia- 
tive harmony as resembling a chorus 
of music regulated and kept in tune 
by the master hand of the conductor. 
The appointments were not made all 
at once, but followed progressively 
within seven years. This division of 
duties was undoubtedly an able con- 
— on the part of Diocletian, in 
which personal selfishness had no 
share. His clear judgment also was 
eminently displayed in the individual 
selection. he progress of events 
speedily indicated the profound saga- 
city of the theory and practice. 

he policy of Diocletian encouraged 
perpetual dissensions amongst the 
surrounding barbarians, which re- 
moved invasion from his own terri- 
tories. The subjects of Rome were 
thus relieved from an annual scourge, 
and the inhabitants of the frontier 
provinces tilled the land in peace and 
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confidence, no longer dreading that 
the harvest would be pillaged from 
them by an irruption of Goths, Van- 
dals, or Alemanni. Gaul rose in 
rebellion under a general insurrection 
of the peasants; but Maximian 
speedily restored obedience. Britain 
revolted under Carausius, and years 
elapsed before that important out- 
st was recovered by Constantius. 
t and Africa followed the con- 
tagious example. Diocletian con- 
ducted this war in person, and brought 
it to a triumphant issue with his 
usual good fortune. Alexandria sur- 
rendered after a siege of eight months, 
and was visited with unrelenting 
rigor. Many thousands of the citizens 
were put to death, and few of the 
rebels or those suspected of disloyalty 
escaped without confiscation and 
exile. Thecities of Busiris and Cop- 
tos were swept from the face of the 
earth so completely, that, after a few 
years, no vestiges could be traced of 
their former grandeur. There was 
cruelty in this severe retribution 
equal to that with which Charles the 
Fifth, many centuries later, treated his 
native 7 Ghent on a similar pro- 
vocation. But there was both prudence 
and humanity in the edict published 
by Diocletian for the destruction of 
all books which treated of and en- 
couraged the delusion of alchemy— 
the transmutation of coarser metals 
into gold and silver. The good sense 
of the Emperor saw through the folly 
of such attempts and the mischievous 
consequences of their indulgence. The 
books, however, were less ancient 
than they have sometimes been con- 
sidered, and the art itself, instead of 
being traceable to Pythagoras, Solo- 
mon, or Hermes, was ascertained to 
be of comparatively recent origin. 
Egypt being completely reduced, 
it was then considered necessary to 
efface the stain inflicted on the credit 
of Rome by the Persians, and to 
unish the successors of Artaxerxes 
for the captivity and death of Vale- 
rian. ‘This important service was 
committed to Galerius, while Dio- 
cletian fixed his own head-quarters 
at Antioch, remote from the actual 
field of battle, but near enough to 
superintend the plan of ora 
The armies met on the plains of Me- 
sopotamia, a locality fatal to Roman 
TOwess, a3 having witnessed the 
eat and death of Crassus. Three 
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actions were fought, and in the last 
Galerius sustained a total overthrow, 
attributable entirely to his own 
rashness in attacking myriads with 
an inconsiderable force. When the 
discomfited lieutenant, leaving his 
slaughtered army where they fell, 
reined up his panting steed before 
the walls of Antioch, he wasreceived, 
not as a friend and colleague, but as 
a disobedient satrap who had neg- 
lected or exceeded his orders. For 
more than a mile he was compelled 
to precede the Emperor’s chariot, on 
foot, still wearing the emblems of 
command, but publicly degraded in 
the eyes of the court and people. His 
haughty spirit cherished the memory 
of that bitter hour, which some 
authors say he subsequently reta- 
liated by coercing the retirement of 
his benefactor, and divesting it of the 
grace of voluntary renunciation. In 
the meantime, however, Galerius con- 
soled himself by submissively entreat- 
ing another trial,which being granted, 
enabled him to retrieve his lost honour 
and the credit of the Roman arms. 
The Persians, commanded by their 
King, Narses, were routed in a great 
battle, leaving their camp, with its 
incalculable booty, at the mercy of 
the victors. Ammianus Marcellinus 
relates an incident in connexion with 
this event, which shows that the 
Roman soldiers of that day were 
simple in their habits and ideas. A 
bag of shining leather, filled with 
large pearls, fell into the hands of a 
legionary private. He kept the bag, 
the value of which he understood, but 
the contents being, in his estimation, 
useless, he threw them away. Similar 
stories have been related of the igno- 
rance of our own soldiery when ram- 
bling in search of curiosities through 
the palaces of Delhi, Lucknow, and 
Pekin. 

The wives, sisters, and children of 
the Persian King were made prisoners 
by Galerius. e had little of Alex- 
ander in his general character, but on 
this occasion he imitated the gene- 
rosity of the Macedonian in his treat- 
ment of the royal captives. Diocletian, 
who had waited the result of the 
campaign, with an army of reserve, 
advanced towards the scene of action 
on the news of the Ozsar’s victory, 
and now folded him in his arms with 
poo affection and restored con- 

dence. The Persians sued for peace, 
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and, in accordance with the prudent 
diplomacy of the Roman Emperor, 
were admitted to more reasonable 
terms than their treatment of Vale- 
rian, under a gleam of good fortune, 
had entitled them to expect. They 
abandoned Armenia and Mesopota- 
mia, and ceded five provinces beyond 
the Tigris, which were incorporated 
with the dominions of Rome, and 

roved a valuable barrier on the 

tern frontier. 

Diocletian hadnowreached thetwen- 
tieth year of his reign, during which 
time it appears doubtful whether he 
ever visited the ancient capital. Nico- 
media and Milan were the ordinary 
residences of himself and Maximian, 
during the short intervals when they 
were not engaged in distant wars. 
These two favored cities speedily rose 
into magnificence, rivalling, within a 
few years, Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch. Both Emperors had an evil 
ve towards the Senate, and disliked 
the licentious familiarity of the Ro- 
man populace. The dangerous Pra- 
torians they reduced by degrees until 
that formidable band entirely merged 
into the new and more personally 
devoted legions of Jovians and Her- 
culians, who succeeded as the body- 

uards of the monarchs they acknow- 
edged respectively as their founders 
and patrons. That once proverbial 
arbiter of national and individual for- 
tunes, the Roman Senate, began to be 
forgotten. As Gibbon says, “losing all 
connexion with the Imperial court 
and the actual constitution, it was left 
a venerable but useless monument of 
antiquity on the Capitoline hill.” To 
abolish finally all resemblance to the 
old republic, Diocletian assumed the 
diadem, and introduced the cumbrous 
ceremonial of Persia, with its silken 
and embroidered robes, to supersede 
the toga and paludamentum, the civil 
and military habiliment of the patri- 
cian and general, Prostration of the 
person was universally enjoined, with- 
out reference to the rank of the sub- 
ject, whenever he was permitted to 
address his lord and master. Diocle- 
tian had too much common sense to 
believe himself a god, even accord- 
ing to Pagan notions of divinity ; but 
he thought, with the grand Llama of 
Thibet, that difficulty of approach 
would surround him with a sacred 
halo, and that servility might lead to 
veneration. His system of multiply- 


and Charles the Fifth. 
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ing the supreme authority by increas- 
ing the number of administrators 
facilitated the course of justice, and 
saengunente the hands of power, but 
it added grievously to the ia of 
the people. Of the four rulers he 
was the only one who lived within 
his enormous income. He was not 
positively frugal or sparing of public 
money, but merely so in a compara- 
tive sense, as being less wasteful than 
his partners. An Imperial or Royal 
establishment, in any country, must 
be supplied by a large annual out- 
lay. When such a system is quad- 
rupled, and not regulated with 
economy, the disadvantages will out- 
weigh the gain, and the inevitable 
increase of taxation must as inevit- 
ably lead to popular suffering, com- 
plaint, and revolution. 

On the 20th of November, a.p. 
303, the eyes of the Roman people 
were greeted, for the last time, with 
a spectacle long familiar to their fa- 
thers, and associated with the brightest 
preveas, 9 their republican history. 

iocletian,accompanied by Maximian, 
paraded through the streets of the 
metropolis the glories of a Triumph, 
less splendid in outward show than 
those of Aurelian and Probus, but 
more solid in the trophies displayed 
and the conquests commemorated. 
Representations of the provinces won 
from Persia, were carried before the 
Imperial car. The family of the 

reat king having been restored to 

im, were unable to figure in person, 
as Zenobia of Palmyra had been com- 
pelled to play her part, fainting under 


the wang of jewels and golden 
chains. 


But they appeared in effigy, 
and the images were rapturously ap- 
plauded by the surrounding thou- 


sands, Galerius and Constantius 
were not permitted to take any share 
in this august celebration to which 
their swords and services had contri- 
buted the most important features. 
According to the maxims of antiquity, 
their most brilliant achievements were 
considered as nothing more than re- 
flections of the auspicious influence of 
their fathers and emperors. At this 
triumphal visit Diocletian limited 
his stay in Rome to two months, and 
never returned again. It was ex- 
pected that he would present himself 
in the Senate, invested with the 
symbols of consular dignity, but he 
had no taste for the display, and felt 
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little disposed to gratify the curiosity 
or vanity of a people he so thoroughly 
despised. He evaded the infliction 
by a precipitate retreat, thirteen days 
before the appointed time. Within 
one year after this public exhibition 
of despotic rule and military renown, 
the proud votary of ambition, the suc- 
cessful soldier, who, not contented 
with the title of Emperor, had scandal- 
ized the lingering remains of Roman 

rejudice by assuming also that of 

ominus, or Lord, startled the obe- 
dient world over which he ruled, by 
a voluntary abdication of the power 
that seemed interwoven with his ex- 
istence as a necessary portion of breath 
and being. The wayward emotions 
of man’s heart are unfathomable ; but 
never, in man’s estimation, did there 
appear a sovereign less likely to des- 
cend from his throne by free choice 
than Diocletian ; unless, perhaps, we 
except his most illustrious imitator, 
Charles the Fifth. 

Whether Diocletian was really in- 
fluenced by declining health, advanc- 
ing age, the anticipation of coming 
troubles, or the coercive menaces of 
his son-in-law, Galerius, historians 
are divided in opinion and posterity 
can never decide. But the act, the 
manner of its execution, and the al- 
leged motives are on record with as 
much minuteness as the most sceptical 
inquirer can desire. Diocletian had 
met with no reverse to impress on 
him the uncertainty of fortune’s fa- 
vours. He was only fifty-nine, eleven 
years younger than ba, Pertinax, 
and Tacitus, when they were respec- 
tively raised to the throne. ut 
climate, service, and unremitting ap- 
plication to business had done more 
than their ordi work upon him, 
and brought on the infirmities of a 
premature deline. The latter years 
of Charles the Fifth’s reign were 
checquered by defeat and disappoint- 
ment. Here the parallel fails, for 
Diocletian had no ebb in the ever- 
flowing tide of his prosperity. 

During the winter which succeeded 
his Roman triumph, he was entirely 
confined within the palace of Nico- 
media by a dangerous illness, and a 
rumour of his death became so pre- 
valent that the fact was supposed to 
be concealed only from the apprehen- 
sion that troubles might arise in the 
absence of the Czsar, Galerius. When 


Diocletian once more appeared in 
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public, it was evident, from his ema- 
ciated appearance, that the adminis- 
tration of a great empire had passed 
beyond his powers. ‘The 1st of May, 
A.D. 304, witnessed the ceremony of 
his retirement. The scene was a 
spacious plain about three miles from 
the city of Nicomedia. Diocletian 
ascended a lofty throne erected for 
the Fao. from whence he haran- 
gued the people and the soldiers in 
an elaborate discourse.- He spoke of 
his services to the state, of his declin- 
ing health, of the merits of his suc- 
cessors, and of his anxiety for the 
future happiness of the people. All 
this is carefully set down in the pages 
of the annalists, though, in all pro- 
bability, as little of what is preserved 
was heard by the surrounding multi- 
tude as was uttered by the Imperial 
orator. The set speeches put into the 
mouths of kings and leaders of armies 
by the historians of old are not more 
to be depended on than the parlia- 
mentary harangues so eloquently re- 
ported in Cave’s Magazine and 
written by Dr. Johnson (as he him- 
self said) in a garret in Exeter-street. 
The great Condé, in conversation with 
Cardinal de Retz on the inventive 
faculties of biographers and the like, 
observed with more truth than reve- 
rence—‘ These fellows make us speak 
and act precisely as they would have 
spoken and acted in our places.” 
Diocletian having gone:through his 
part, divested himself of the Imperial 
robe and tiara, descended from the 
tribunal, entered a covered chariot, 
and, traversing the city, proceeded at 
once to the retreat he had selected 
in his native country of Dalmatia ; 
and where a sumptuous palace had 
sons been in preparation. The ruins 
still existing in the neighbourhood of 
Salona, now Spalatro, attest the size 
and magnificence of the structure 
when complete. However resolved 
the future inmate might be to resign 
imperial power, he had no intention 
of giving up the pomps and vanities 
of the world, or to deprive himself of 
a single indulgence which health 
might require or luxury could con- 
trive. The building was so extensive, 
and occupied so much time in con- 


. 8truction, that the scheme of abdica- 


tion must have been maturing in the 
mind of the ex-emperor for years be- 
fore he carried it into effect. This 
surely furnishes a strong argument 
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against the assertion that he was con- 
strained in his ultimate decision. 

Diocletian, by a previous arrange- 
ment with Maximian, had bound him 
under a solemn oath, sworn before the 
altar of the Capitoline Jupiter, to re- 
tire when he did. He now called 
upon his colleague to execute his part 
of the contract, and by his usual as- 
cendancy exacted a most unwilling 
compliance. Herculius would most 
probably have reconciled his con- 
science to a breach of the oath, had 
the moral influence of a superior 
mind been less compulsive. He was 
a genuine disciple of Epicurus, who 
valued present enjoyment far beyond 
future reputation ; but he submitted 
with an impotent growl, and, speedily 
growing weary of seclusion, endeav- 
oured to tempt Diocletian once more 
into the world of political turmoil. 
The answer was worthy of a recluse 
acting the philosopher, “If you could 
see the cabbages I have planted with 
my own hands at Salona, you would 
never again ask me to relinquish tran- 
quil happiness for the pursuit of 
power.” In this reply, and in his 
conduct towards Maximian, we have 
another strong corroborative evidence 
that Diocletian was a free agent in 
- most memorable action of his 
ife. 

No place could have been selected 
more favorable to peaceable enjoy- 
ment in the evening of existence than 
the neighbourhood of Salona. The 
views from the palace combined all 
that could charm the eye ; the soil 
and climate were not affected by the 
sultry winds to which many parts 
of the Italian and Dalmatian coasts 
are exposed; the sea, studded with 
islands, which give it the appearance 
of a lake, formed the fore-ground, 
and lofty mountains, on the northern 
side, diversified the view at a suffi- 
cient distance, presenting, in scattered 
abundance, well-peopled villages, 
woods, and vineyards. The palace, 
quadrangular in form, flanked with 
sixteen towers, covered an extent of 
ground reaching nearly to ten English 
acres. The whole was constructed 
of a beautiful freestone, extracted 
from the adjoining quarries, and very 
little inferior to marble itself. The 

rincipal entrance still remains and 


ars its original name of the Golden 
Gate; but it now opens into the 


market-place of the modern town or 
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village of Spalatro. The halls, cor- 
ridors, and dwelling apartments were 
large and commodious, but they had 
neither windows nor chimneys. The 
entire edifice being of one story, it 
was lighted from the top, and heat 
Was communicated in winter by pipes 
running along the walls. A portico 
of five hundred and twenty feet in 
length, which from description must 
have borne some similarity to the 
double colonnade that leads up to St. 
Peter’s at Rome, carried the visitor 
through a noble and delightful ave- 
nue, to the centre of the building. 
Still, with all these tokevs of vast 
conception and unlimited expendi- 
ture, there are evidences in the mould- 
ering ruins, that the purest styles of 
classical architecture had declined in 
the age of Diocletian, with the gra- 
dual sinking of Roman greatness. 
The vigour of the Illyrian princes 
infused physical strength, for a time, 
into the decaying members of their 
empire, and restored them from tot- 
tering decrepitude to manly vigour ; 
but art and learning had languished 
and declined beyond the eflicacy of 
any reviving panaceas at their com- 
mand. Diocletian had been eminently 
and exclusively a man of business, 
but he appears to have had neither 
time nor inclination for science or 
speculative theories. Poetry and his- 
tory were mute under his rule, and 
the sublime endowment of Cicero, the 
gift of oratory, was confined to a few 
hired adulators who could discover no 
themes of inspiration beyond the 
praises of their Imperial paymaster. 
From the extent of Diocletian's pre- 
parations and the enormous establish- 
ment he organized for the convenience, 
or, to speak more correctly, for the 
luxurious enjoyment of his privacy. 
we may infer that he looked forward 
to a long tenure of the grandeur with- 
out care which he had planned for his 
oldage. His health recovered rapidly, 
and for nine years he appears to have 
enjoyed as much repose as the remem- 
brances of his active manhood, and 
the internal troubles of the empire 
would be likely to permit. Of what 
we understand by the term domestic 
felicity, he could have experienced 
but a small allowance. He was es- 
tranged from all society with his wife 
and daughter, whose misfortunes must 
have deeply wounded his pride, even 
if they failed to affect his sympathy 
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or tenderness. Although neither 
devoted to letters nor religion, the two 
leading resources of sulitary life, he 
retained or acquired a taste for such 
natural pleasures as building, plant- 
ing, and gardening. We do not read 
of any learned or philosophical sym- 
posia at which he harangued with the 
wisdom of a sage ; but he occasionally 
uttered political truisms which have 
been carefully recorded. He spoke 
much of the difficulties of governing, 
of the arts by which princes are sold 
to corrupt ministers, and of the im- 
possibility of their ever hearing the 
truth. He died a.p. 313, at the age 
of sixty-eight. Doubts have been 
raised as to the exact mode of his 
final exit. Some historians have said 
that dreading the encroaching insults 
of Licinius and Constantius, he with- 
drew from their power by suicide. 
Others, that the Roman senate con- 
demned him as a criminal, and that 
he died raving mad. Lactantius sad- 
dles him with the latter calamity as a 
judgment for his Christian massacres. 
But the real fact would seem to be 
that he passed away quietly in his bed. 
Thecharacter of Diocletian has been 
elaborately drawn by panegyrists and 
censurers ; by Vopiscus, Eutropius, the 
two Victors, Eumenius the rhetorician, 
and Lactantius. In more modern 
times, Tillemont, Gibbon, and very re- 
cently, Dr. Doran, have condensed the 
substance of what had been written 
by the earlier chroniclers, with so 
much perspicuity that we have before 
us a clearly defined portrait of the 
reat Dalmatian. Sagacity was the 
eading feature of his mind ; a just 
appreciation of men, as he found them, 
the most effective implement of his 
policy. He was consistent and per- 
severing rather than original in design 
or bold in execution. More skilled in 
drawing advantage from opportunities 
when they presented themselves in 
the natural course of events, than by 
turning aside the ordinary current by 
the inspiration of genius, to create a 
favouring crisis. He had little of the 
hero in his composition, taking the 
word in its romantic sense ; but he was 
undoubtedly a most able monarch, 
although strict justice can scarcely 
include him in the still more exalted 
list of really great men. His ability 
is well proved by the fact that the 
balance of power he had established 
between the different rulers of the 
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Roman empire, subsisted no longer 
than while it was regulated by the 
firm and dexterous hand of the found- 
er. The abdication of Diocletian and 
Maximian was followed by eighteen 
years of discord and confusion, in- 
cluding five civil wars, and a succes- 
sion of armed truces between the 
rival monarchs, rather than any in- 
terval of secured or lasting peace. 
Constantine finally triumphed over all 
his competitors, and re-united the 
Roman world under the authority of 
one emperor, eleven years after the 
death of Diocletian, and thirty-one 
subsequent to his first division of 
power and territory with his associate 
faximian. Constantinople was then 
founded, and Christianity became the 
established religion of the empire. 
Diocletian had scarcely reposed one 
year at Salona, when his old partner 
broke out from his compulsory retire- 
ment. He attempted to conceal his 
reviving ambition under the disguise 
of paternal interest for his son Max- 
entius, whom he sought to elevate to 
the throne, unjustly usurped, as he de- 
cided, by Severus. Three stormy 
years terminated his restless life, his 
own hand superseding that of the 
executioner; a fate he might have 
avoided had the moderate counsels of 
Diocletian been still at hand to exer- 
cise on him their wonted ascendancy. 

It was not entirely by choice that 
Diocletian lived alone in his retire- 
ment at Salona. His only child, 
Valeria, married the Czsar, Gale- 
rius ; and her mother, Prisca, at- 
tached herself to the fortunes of 
her daughter. Galerius died two 
years before his father-in-law, and 
soon after he had himself enjoyed 
the title of Augustus. Maximin, his 
nephew, sought Valeria in marriage ; 
she was rich and still beautiful, but 
indignantly refused the offer of a 
sensual tyrant, and with her mother 
suffered bitter persecution and 
banishment in consequence. Dio- 
cletian in vain entreated that 
they might be permitted to re- 
turn to him. He had ceased to be 
an emperor de facto, and could only 
supplicate without the power to 
threaten or punish. Maximin re- 
jected the prayer, but he fell shortly 
after in the contest with Licinius, 
and the succeeding tyrant treated the 
two empresses with increased seve- 
rity. After wandering under pro- 
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scription for fifteen months,in plebeian 
disguises, they were discovered at 
Thessalonica, beheaded on the instant, 
and their bodies thrown into the sea. 
But Diocletian had gone to his 
account before the last calamity fell 
on his wife and daughter. 

¢ us. now turn to Charles of 
Austria, and inquire to what extent 
his life, actions, and character afford 
points of parallel with the Dalmatian 
emperor. Far from being born ina 
subordinate state and rising by per- 
sonal energy, he succeeded to the 
reversionary throne of Spain and the 
Netherlands before he had completed 
his sixteenth year, and three years 
later was elected Emperor of Ger- 
many, to the exclusion of his then 
more celebrated competitor, Francis 
the First of France. The conquests of 
Cortez and Pizarro added Mexico 
and Peru to his widely-extended 
territories, and had he accepted the 
hand of Mary Tudor, offered to him 
when he became a widower, he might 
have added England to the list. As 
it was, either by marriage treaties or 
conquests, Spain, under his reign, 
realized the magnificent vaunt that 
the sun never set within the borders 
of his dominions. The boast has 
long past from the descendants and 
successors of Charles, and is now re- 
vived in the empire of Queen Vic- 
toria. 

Charles, like Diocletian, soon 
learned to subdue his natural im- 
pulses, and to envelop himself in a 
pall of hypocrisy which rendered his 
real character a problem and a mys- 
tery. In his early career he was as 
great an enigma as Napoleon III. 
in our own generation. That he 
aspired to universal dominion is ap- 
parent to modern inquiry, although 
his affected moderation succeeded in 
blinding his contemporaries. Until he 
reached the age of thirty, his abilities 
and ambition were equally under- 
valued. In that epoch, Europe saw 
ruling together five sovereigns of 
unusual brilliancy—Solyman the 
magnificent, Pope Leo X., Francis 
I. of France, Henry VIII., and Charles 
of Spain and Germany. To the three 
latter were accorded reigns and lives 
of nearly similar duration. Francis, 


born in 1494, died aged fifty-three, 
in 1547, having reigned thirty-three 
years. Henry, born in 1491, died, 
aged fifty-five, in 1546, after a reign 


and Charles the Fifth. 
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of thirty-eight years. Oharles V., 
born in 1500, died, aged fifty-eight, in 
1558. He expired politically, with 
his abdication, two years earlier, in 
1556, at which time he had been King 
of Spain and the Netherlands forty 
years, and Emperor of Germany 
thirty-seven. The early aon of the 
sixteenth century was still an age of 
chivalry and romantic daring; kings 
deported themselves in battle like 
errant knights of fable, and sought 
the praise of personal valour even 
more than the renown of skilful 
leaders. Francis of Valois fought at 
Marignan and Pavia as if he coveted 
the glory of being the first man at 
arms in his host. Charles delighted 
in war, but personally shunned the 
dangers of the field. He was cele- 
brated for his skill in horsemanship, 
and the dexterity with which he 
handled lance and sword. But durin 
all the buoyant period of youth an 
early manhood he confined his exhibi- 
tions of personal prowess to the mimic 
lists of the tournament. He planned 
vast schemes of ambition and sover- 
eignty, but left their execution to his 
generals. While Bourbon and Pescara 
broke the power of France, at Pavia, 
and led her monarch to his feet, a 
chained captive, Charles remained a 
passive spectator of their great deeds 
in his gloomy palace at Madrid. It 
was not until he had reached the 
maturity of thirty-two that the 
sovereign who had carried on such 
extensive wars and gained so many 
victories by deputy, took the field in 
erson and appeared at the head of 
is troops. 

Tn 1532 the Turkish Sultan Solyman 
invaded Hungary with a horde of 
300,000 fanatical followers, inflamed 
with a belief that it was their mission 
to plant the crescent on the western 
capitalsof Europe. Catholic Ger- 
many assembled one of the best ap- 
pointed and most numerous armies 
that had for ages taken the field 
under the banner of the cross, 
Charles V. assumed the command, 
He was a great king, though an 
untried general, and the world looked 
on with anxious suspense, expecting a 
decisive result. But each antagonist 
dreading the power and good fortune 
of his rival, abstained from venturing 
the first blow, and under these 
restraining circumstances the cam- 
paign “ dragged its slow length 
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along,” and finally subsided without 
any memorable event. Solyman find- 
ing it impossible to suprise an enemy 
ever on his guard, marched back to 
Constantinople, and Charles obtained 
the credit of compelling him to retreat 
without risking the chances of battle. 
Better would it have been for the 
cause of Christendom if he had then 
and there eschewed personal jealou- 
sies, forgotten his ambition, and 
united with France and England to 
drive the Turks from Europe. With 
the combined forces of three power- 
ful kingdoms they might have anti- 
cipated the great victory under the 
walls of Vienna, which a century and 
a half later immortalised the name 
of John Sobieski. 

In 1535 Charles crossed into Africa 
and hazarded his name and reputa- 
tion in an enterprise which fixed for 
the moment the attention of Europe, 
and inspired his many enemies with 
the hope of a signal failure. He 
undertook single-handed to wrest 
Tunis from the usurpation of the 
pirate Hayradin, better known by 
the name of Barbarossa. Muley 
Hascen, the exiled king, implored his 
aid, which was freely accorded. The 
emperor, flushed with his successful 
debit as a general in the campaign of 
Hungary, determined once more to 
commandin person. Andrew Doria, 
the most experienced admiral of the 
age, superintended the fleet, and the 
veterans of the French wars com- 

rised the chosen troops of the army, 
jirected, under their sovereign, by the 
Marquess del Guasto. The Tunisian 
expedition more than answered the 
expectations of Charles’s admirers, 
and bitterly disappointed his de- 
tractors a secret foes. It proved 
to be one uninterrupted blaze of 
triumph, occupying less than a 
month. The storming of Goletta, and 
a single engagement in the field, in 
which the a were totally routed, 


opened the gates of the capital, which 


surrendered at discretion. It was 
found impossible to restrain the fury 
of the soldiers, intent on plunder and 
destruction; indeed it does not appear 
that any vigorous efforts were made 
with that object. Thirty thousand 
of the inhabitants perished, and ten 
thousand more were carried away as 
slaves. Muley Hascen resumed a 
blood-stained throne, an object of 
abhorrence to his subjects, and of 
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pity even to his confederates and 
allies. Charles returned to Europe 
with twenty thousand liberated cap- 
tives, all of whom he clothed and 
supplied with travelling expenses to 
enable them to reach their respective 
countries, where they proclaimed his 
beneficence with grateful hearts and 
exaggerated admiration. He had now 
reached the pinnacle of fame, while 
his rival, Francis, who had never re- 
covered the misfortune of Pavia, 
appeared to be entirely surrendered 
to enervating debauchery, the in- 
fluence of his mistresses, and the sway 
of his luxurious passions. 

The personal animosity between 
the two monarchs had long before 
this time culminated to the point of 
a challenge to mortal combat from 
Francis with a single witness on 
each side. This defiance, Charles, to 
the surprise of all the world, accepted, 
named the place of meeting, on the 
frontiers of Navarre, and appointed 
Baldasar Castiglione, author of the 
celebrated treatise called “The Cour- 
tier,” to be his second. Francis then 
“backed out,” and after a most un- 
seemly display of scurrility and bra- 
vado on both sides, more becoming 
tavern roysterers than mighty mon- 
archs or errant knights, the affair was 
postponed sine die. Francis had given 
such proofs of personal bravery, and 
in all physical respects was so much 
more than a match for his opponent, 
that the refusal to fight a duel might 
more naturally have been expected 
from the other quarter. The French 
king lost name and caste asa“ preux 
chevalier” after this eventless episode. 
Men shrugged their shoulders, and 
whispered their surmises. Certain it 
is that the gallant Valois, the hero of 
Marignan and Pavia, never after the 
last-named fatal overthrow drew his 
sword in personal conflict. Either 
his nerves were shaken or the fight 
was thoroughly taken out of him by 
repletion, as Harry the smith candidly 
admitted to be his own case after the 
battle of the Inch, of which he was 
almost the only survivor. At Ceri- 
soles Francis committed his army to 
his young kinsman, the Count 
D’Enguien, instead of leading it him- 
self. But nineteen years had elapsed 
since Pavia, and his constitution was 
broken down by excesses. From a 
“come on” officer he had degenerated 
into a “go on” one. “Go,” said he 
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to Montluc, who demanded permis- 
sion to engage on the part of 
D’Enguien ; “Return to Piedmont 
and fight in the name of God!” The 
subsequent victory, and with little 
loss, retrieved the glory of the French 
arms which had been obscured by an 
eoqeeenty interminable eclipse. In 
political consequence the battle was 
a nullity. 

During the year following the cap- 
ture of Tunis, the disputes between 
Charles and Francis revived, after a 
short slumber, with increased animo- 
sity and mutual invectives. The 
Emperor, this time, entirely lost his 
self-command and threw off his habi- 
tual cloak of moderation. At a public 
reception of the French ambassadors, 
he delivered the following intempe- 
rate harangue, speaking, however, in 
Spanish, of which they scarcely under- 
stood one word in three. “ Let us 
not continue,” he exclaimed, “to 
shed wantonly the blood of our inno- 
cent subjects ; let us decide the quar- 
rel, man to man, with what arms the 
King of France pleases to choose— 
in our shirts, on an island, a bridge, 
or aboard a galley moored in a river. 
Let the Duchy of Burgundy be put 
in deposit on his part, and that of 
Milan on mine. Let these be the 
prize of the conqueror; and after 
that, let the united powers of Ger- 
many, Spain, and France be employed 
to humble the power of the Turk, 
and to extirpate heresy out of Christ- 
endom. But if he, by declining this 
method of terminating our differences, 
renders war inevitable, nothing shall 
divert me from prosecuting it to such 
an extremity as shall reduce one of 
us to be the poorest gentleman in his 
own dominions. Nor do I fear that 
it will be on me this misfortune shall 
fall. I enter upon action with the 
fairest prospect of success. The justice 
of my cause, the union of my subjects, 
the number and valour of my troops, 
the experience and fidelity of my 

enerals—all combine to insure it. 

f these advantages the King of 
France is destitute ; and were my 
resources no more certain, and my 
hopes of victory no better founded 
than his, I would instantly throw 
myself at his feet, and with folded 
arms anda rope about my neck im- 
plore his mercy.”’* 
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This ebullition reads with an im- 
posing flourish in print, and might 
pass for a respectable illustration of 
history, were it not equally violent 
and insincere. Charles knew, from 
preceding events that his challenge 
might be hazarded without risk. The 
bitterness of the accompanying invec- 
tive injured his character for pru- 
dence, and lowered him in the esti- 
mation of all thinking men. But the 
Emperor was at that moment inflated 
with vanity. He had foiled Solyman 
and dethroned Barbarossa. Poets 
and astrologers combined in eulogis- 
ing his present success, and in pre- 
dicting his increased greatness still in 
store. Buta night’s repose in some 
degree restored his equanimity, and 
on the following day he made a sort 
of qualified apology, retracting his 
mortal defiance, and softening down 
his vituperative expressions, after the 
fashion of modern orators in our 
own House of Commons, until sheer 
abuse is explained away into the 
semblance of compliment. Never- 
theless he was bent on war, and after 
the usual professions of peace and 
good-will, invaded Provence with an 
overwhelming army. Francis yielded 


for the moment to the storm, com- 
mitting his forces to the command of 
the celebrated Constable, Annas de 


Montmorency. The plan of defence 
was similar to that which we have 
seen adopted with so much success 
in our own days by the Duke of Wel- 
lington in Portugal, in 1810, and by 
the Russians when Napoleon's invad- 
ing legions crossed the Niemen, in 
1812. It was the more remarkable, 
too, as being contrary to the natural 
character of the French king and 
the fiery genius of his nation. Mont- 
morency retired as the Imperialists 
advanced, refusing battle or even a 
skirmish, unless with the odds greatly 
in favour of success, and laying waste 
the country, sv as to deprive the 
enemy of all means of subsistence— 
in fact, sacrificing a province to save 
the kingdom. Del Guasto and Da 
Leyva, who remembered the failure 
of Bourbon and Pescara in a similar 
enterprise, implored their master not 
to risk his good fortune in a desperate 
undertaking, but he was blinded for 
the moment by superstitious pre- 
sumption, despised the abilities of 


* Robertson, from Bellay and Sandoval. 
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Francis, and trusted, as Napoleon 
did, to his star, which, until then, had 
never failed him. 

The result proved that his generals 
were right. Da Leyva fell, half of 
the Imperial armament perished by 
disease or famine, and the survivors 
retreated precipitately, without being 
vigorously followed. Habitual caution 
had made Montmorency timid, and 
induced him to practice while he re- 
peated his two favourite maxims (often 
and erroneously attributed to others), 
that it was wiser to allow a lion to 
escape than to drive him to despair ; 
and that a bridge of gold should be 
made for a retreating enemy. The 
Duke of Wellington was no pro- 
found student of history. We believe 
his mighty genius for war to have 
been intuitive—a gift rathér than an 
acquirement. It is, however, quite 
possible that he may have read and 
remembered the issue of the Emperor 
Charles’s invasion of France, with the 

lan upon which it was counteracted. 

here is, at the same time, no reason 
whatever to suppose that it ever oc- 
curred either to the individual or 
collective wisdom of the British Cabi- 
net of 1810, or that they would have 
profited by it if it had. 

It is difficult to gather from the tes- 
timony of historians whether Charles 
was more astonished or mortified at 
his failure. At all events, his faith 
in astrology was shaken, and he began 
to think that even Ais fortunes were 
not exempt from vicissitude. Such 
was his chagrin that he could not 
endure to pass through his Italian 
dominions after this signal defeat, 
but sailed directly from Genoa for 
Spain. Peace was concluded at Nice 
in 1538, and after twenty years of 
bitter hatred, the two monarchs ex: 
changed many extravagant compli- 
ments in a personal interview at 
Aigues-Mortes, on the coast of Pro- 
vence—where Charles had been com- 

elled to land by stress of weather. 
Tt was a strange meeting between 
two rivals who had mutually given 
each other the lie in foul language ; 
who had exchanzed mortal defiance, 
accompanied by accusations of dis- 
honesty and murder. Francis openly 
charged the Emperor with being ac- 
cessory to the death of his eldest son, 
the Dauphin, and a few months after 
pressed him in his arms with the 
assumed frankness of a gallant gentle- 
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man towards a confiding friend. How 
is it possible to collect the real charac- 
ters of kings, either from the public 
occurrences of their lives, or from the 
pages in which their acts are re- 
corded? It must have been some 
such conviction that induced Sir 
Robert Walpole to say to his sons, 
“ Read anything but history, for that 
is sure to be false.” 

A greater misfortune than the issue 
of the invasion of France was now 
impending over Charles, and one 
which, as in the earlier instance, he 
courted through his own overweening 
ambition and obstinacy, in the face 
of earnest remonstrances. He deter- 
mined to conquer Algiers as he had 
reduced Tunis; and although the 
army and fleet assembled were equal 
to the enterprize, the season was too 
late, and the autumnal storms, which 
he omitted to take into calculation, 


‘assisted the enemy beyond even the 


estimate of the experienced Doria, 
who vainly cautioned his master 
against encountering their.power. On 
the second day after the landing of the 
army, an almost unprecedented hur- 
ricane drove the whole fleet from their 
anchors, with the loss of fifteen ships 
of war, one hundred and forty trans- 
ports, and eight thousand men; while 
those who escaped the fury of the 
waves were murdered without mercy 
by the Arabs as they swam to land. 
By this calamity Charles lost all his 
stores, and being in an enemy’s coun- 
try without supplies, nothing re- 
mained but to march the remains of 
his shattered forces to Cape Metafuz, 
where Doria had collected the relics 
of the fleet, and prepared to receive 
his master. The march occupied 
only three days, but it was under- 
taken by a dispirited host, entirely 
destitute of provisions, harassed by 
clouds of enemies on every side, and 
so exhausted that they were scarcely 
able to bear the weight of their arms. 
During this trial, Charles evinced 
rare courage and constancy, both 
mental and physical. He endured 
hardships with the meanest soldier, 
exposed his person wherever danger 
threatened, and was amongst the last 
who left the shore. He thus, in some 
degree, sustained his reputation, and 
counterbalanced the presumptuous 
obstinacy which had impelled him 
into such a predicament. No sooner 
had the doomed armament re-em- 
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barked than a fresh storm sprang up, 
which entirely scattered the ships, 
and compelled them to make towards 
such ports of Spain and Italy as they 
were enabled to reach. The Emperor 
himself, after miraculous escapes, was 
driven into the roadstead of Bugia 
in Africa, where continued tempests 
detained’ him for several weeks, until 
he finally relanded in Spain with a 
few personal attendants ; and only < 
small remnant of the twenty-six 
thousand gallant soldiers who had 
attended his departure, with all the 
pride and pomp of war, and the most 
inflated expectations of conquest. 

The treaties of peace so frequently 
concluded between Charles and Fran- 
cis, always announced in the preamble 
as intended to be perpetual, but as 
constantly eventuating in short truces, 
could never be expected to last beyond 
convenience on either side. Both 
monarchs were insincere, hypocritical, 
and unrelenting in personal dislike, 
however it might suit their policy for 
the moment to disguise their real feel- 
ings under hollow compliments. 
Charles was more constitutionally de- 
ceptive, and though Francis had cer- 
tainly repudiated thetreaty of Madrid, 
the humiliating terms of which were 
forced on him when a captive, there 
was no dereliction of faith in that 
evasion which drew on him the last- 
ing discredit attached to the character 
of the Emperor for refusing to fulfil 
his engagements relative to the re- 
storation of the Duchy of Milan, in 
1540, and for solemnly denying that 
he had ever bound himself by such a 
promise. 

This act of palpable double-dealing, 
supported by a direct falsehood, may 
be considered the most disreputable 
incident in the life of a man little 
scrupulous of veracity and honour 
from internal conviction, but generally 
careful to maintain a fair reputation 
with the world, and sensitive as to the 
value of public opinion. The Chap- 
ter of Accidents having signally hu- 
miliated the Emperor by the result of 
his great Algerine expedition, never 
afterwards made him amends by any 
brilliant return of favour. The vic- 
tory of Mulhausen, and the captivity 
of the Elector of Saxony, were gleams 
of sunshine more than obscured bythe 
triumph of the Protestant reformers 
in Germany, the failure of Charles's 
efforts to preserve the reversion of the 
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Imperial crown for his son Philip, and 
the disgraceful raising of the siege of 
Metz, which cost him thirty thousand 
of the flower of his troops, and per- 
manently tarnished his military re- 
nown while weakening his political 
power. As he marched away from 
the walls that for fifty-six days had 
baffled his utmost efforts, he exclaimed 
in bitterness of heart, “ Fortune is a 
strumpet who reserves her favours for 
the young.” 

To these German mishaps were 
added events in Italy of the same 
character, which conjointly marked 
the year 1552 as the most disastrous 
in the Emperor’s life. In the article 
of reverses his career bears no resem- 
blance to that of Diocletian, whose 
prosperity from the period of his elec- 
tion to sovereign power was uniform 
and uninterrupted. The two mon- 
archs, though from different motives, 
appear to have contemplated abdica- 
tion, long before either carried the 
scheme into effect. The first, from a 
doubt of the continuance of fortune; 
the second from a rude experience of 
her fickleness. Charles, when only in 
his twenty-sixth year, married Isa- 
bella, daughter of Emanuel, King of 
Portugal. They lived happily to- 
gether, and early in their married life 
agreed that when their children grew 
up, they should themselves retire from 
the world, respectively to a convent 
and.a nunnery. But Isabella died 
sooner than her husband had calcula- 
ted, and before he considered Philip 
fit to be emancipated from leading 
strings. Even so late as 1553, when 
the mortal illness of Edward the VI. 
rendered it certain that Mary Tudor 
would succeed to the crown of Eng- 
land, Charles made up his mind to 
offer himself to her, notwithstanding 
his own age and infirmities, in case 
his son and heir should decline the 
match so strenuously urged upon him. 
Charles was then fifty-three, and a 
martyr to gout; Mary thirty-eight, 
and Philip only twenty-seven. But 
the latter sacrificed his feelings to the 
family ambition, and saved his father 
from an egregious act of folly, sup- 
posing that Mary could have forgotten 
his former rejection of her hand, and 
have accepted the decaying sire in- 
stead of the blooming heir. The 
marriage, to her own great delight, 
but to the infinite disgust of the En 
glish nation, was concluded in Janu- 
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ary, 1554 ; soon after which date and 
event, Charles began to make serious 
preparations for his long meditated 
retirement from business. His sisters, 
the dowager Queens of France and 
Hungary, had, long before, offered to 
accompany him to whatever place of 
retreat he might select ; but he cared 
as little for a family group as Diocle- 
tian did, and preferred being alone in 
his selected seclusion. The two 
Queens came to see him at San Yuste, 
but found little encouragement to 
make a long stay or repeat the visit. 
His mother, Joanna, nominally re- 
cognized with himself in all public 
documents as joint sovereign of Spain, 
had lived for nearly half a century in 
a state of mental imbecility, and only 
died in 1555. ‘ 
Charles, remembering that Diocle- 
tian invested the ceremony of his 
abdication with the pomp of a pub- 
lic display, adopted the same course. 
Although four years younger than the 
Roman Emperor, he exhibited stronger 
symptoms of decay. His form was 
bent, more by disease than time, the 
furrows of anxiety and exposure 
seamed his countenance, his hands 
and legs were crippled by gout, his 
hair and beard were rapidly turning 
from iron gray to white. He was com- 
pelled to support himself by a staff, 
and walked with difficulty. On the 
25th of October, 1555, in the royal 
alace of Brussels, he resigned to 
hilip, then twenty-nine, the sove- 
reignty of Flanders. He delivered a 
studied oration in French, proinpting 
himself from a paper he held in his 
hand. He spoke, as kings are wont 
to do, leniently of his own errors, 
lauded his good intentions, reviewed 
all the enterprises of his life, and 
Gilated on the reasons for his abdica- 
tion, principally founded on his fail- 
ing health. The portrait he drew of 
himself was more flattering than un- 
excited posterity is willing to receive 
as genuine, although his auditory at 
the moment responded to all he ut- 
tered with flattering indications of as- 
sent. Sir John Mason, the English 
envoy, an eye-witness, says in his 
report to his own government of the 
day, that Charles having pronounced 


a parting benison on his people “broke. 


into a weeping, whereunto, besides the 
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dolefulness of the matter, I think he 
was much provoked by seeing the 
whole company to do the like before; 
there being, in mine opinion, not one 
man in the assembly, stranger or 
other, that during the time of a good 
piece of his oration, poured not out 
abundantly, tears, some more, some 
less ; and yet he prayed them to bear 
with his imperfection, proceeding of 
sickly age, and after mentioning of so 
tendera matter as the departing from 
such a set of dear and most loving 
subjects.”* 

On the 16th of January, 1556, 
Charles executed the deeds by which 
he surrendered the Spanish monarchy 
with its dependencies to Philip, and 
at the same time arranged a truce for 
five years with France, by no means 
favourable to the interests of his own 
country, but still preferable to the 
legacy of an unfinished war. His re- 
signation of the Imperial crown of 
Germany, in favour of his brother 
Ferdinard, previously secured in the 
inheritance by his election as King of 
the Romans, followed in due course, 
after a considerable interval, during 
which, while Charles retained the 
title he ceased to exercise either the 
power or responsibility. 

The place selected for his retire- 
ment was the monastery of Jan Yuste, 
in the province of Estremadura; with- 
in a short distance of Placencia. The 
convent was occupied by monks of the 
order of St. Jerome, strict observers of 
their rule, but gifted with taste to 
improve their romantic locality with 
cultivated gardens, groves, and rivu- 
lets, which greatly enhanced the na- 
tural beauties of the neighbourhood. 
The venerable building, interesting in 
itself, and doubly so as having been 
the last earthly dwelling-place of the 
retired Emperor, was sacked and laid 
in ashes, in 1809, by the division of 
Marshal Soult, who, with their leader, 
had little reverence for historical tra- 
ditions, and a keen appetite for re- 
lies capable of being converted into 
tangible currency. The retreat, when 
the modern Diocletian fixed on it, was 
well suited to calm the mind, to en- 
courage religious meditation, and to 
blot out all vestiges of turbulent 
passion. But Charles was bending 
under bodily infirmity, racked by gout, 


* Quoted by Prescott ina note. Vol. I. Philip II. 
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and disordered by habits of over 
indulgence in eating, which he could 
not muster philosophy enough to re- 
strain, although his satiated ambition 
had relinquished the most extended 
empire in the world. Such is the in- 
consistent littleness of man, and so 
degrading are the tendencies of human 
nature. 

Three years before Charles took up 
his abode at Yuste, an architect had 
beenemployedto prepare the requisite 
accommodations. A small building, 
very unlike the palace of Diocletian 
at Salona, was all that he required. 
The edifice was confined to eight 
rooms, on two floors, of moderate di- 
mensions, furnished with all the appli- 
ances of comfort and luxury ; rich 
canopies and carpets, tapestry and 
costly hangings. The wardrobe was 
extensive, and the supply of plate so 
profuse, that the silver in the Em- 
peror’s sleeping apartment alone, ap- 
proached fourteen thousand ounces in 
weight. There were also pictures and 
books, selected with infinite cxre and 
judgment. Charles was too infirm to 
take much exercise out of doors. His 
principal recreation, unconnected with 
devotional observances, consisted in 
examining and arranging the internal 
structure of watches and clocks, in the 
manufacture of which, the great me- 
chanic and mathematician, Giovanni 
Torriani, held an important position 
in his train, and became his most con- 
fidential companion. 

The impossibility of making many 
clocks observe the same time, is said 
to have drawn from Charles the 
often quoted commentary on his own 
folly in thinking he could, in his 
days of power, compel millions of 
men to follow one creed and be go- 
verned by one mind. There was not 
much profundity in the remark, sup- 

osing it to have originally emanated 
na such experienced lips. 

Charles’s immediate attendants 
amounted to fifty in number, no 
great allowance for a retired monarch, 
and not more than the establishment 
of many wealthy country gentlemen. 
Amongst them were officers of state 
still retaining their former designa- 
tions, but discontented with reduced 
salaries and confined accommodation, 
and less reconciled than their master 
to the loss of worldly gaiety and en- 
joyment. The rules against the ad- 
mission of fema!:s were strictly en- 
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forced. The Emperor observing that 
the women who came to the gate of 
the convent with their market pro- 
duce and on other commercialerrands, 
lingered more than was necessary in 
conversation with the younger bre- 
thren, procured an order from the 
superior that any fair Delilah who 
ventured to approach within two 
bow-shots of the portal, should be 
admonished by one hundred stripes. 
When Charles enclosed himself 
within the walls of Yuste, he was far 
from adopting the totalseclusion from 
political affairs which had marked the 
abdication of Diocletian. He was 
constantly consulted by Philip, by 
his daughter Joanna, regent of Cas- 
tile, and by the great functionaries of 
state ; to all of whom his advice was 
readily accorded, and more than once, 
when they went counter to his sug- 
gestions, he loudly expressed his re- 
gret that he no longer held the reins 
of executive government in his own 
hands. He specially interfered in 
questions of finance, expressed the 
most energetic displeasure when his 
own salary fell into arrear (no unusual 
occurrence), and finally decided that 
it should be paid in advance, with 
an augmentation of one-fifth, to 
stimulate increased punctuality in 
future. Notwithstanding his arti- 
ficial and habitual self-command, he 
had ever been subject to sudden out- 
bursts of passion, and to these he 
sqmetimes gave way, on trivial causes, 
which ought not to have disturbed 
the equanimity of a chastened and 
philosophic recluse. The discipline 
of Yuste does not appear to have 
controlled his temper with greater 
efficacy than it did his appetite. 
Spiced frogs, stewed eels, and potted 
capons, inflamed constitutional gout, 
and gout prevented even monkish se- 
verities from exercising their legiti- 
mate influence in subduing the infirmi- 
ties of the flesh. From the confessional 
and the scourge, Charles turned to 
the dinner table, and became at last 
so difficult to satisfy in the article of 
gastronomics, that his cook, driven to 
the verge of his inventive faculties, 
exclaimed in despair, and with al- 
lusion to his master’s mechanical pro- 
pensities, that he knew not what 
novelty to hit upon, unless he served 
up to his majesty aragout of watches, 
There was nearly as much difficulty 
in settling the form in which the ex- 





















sovereign was to be addressed as that 
which puzzled our home authorities 
and their delegates at St. Helena, 
during the captivity of the first Na- 
poleon. It seems more strange, and 
perhaps weaker in a man who had 
voluntarily resigned power, than in 
one from whom it had been most re- 
luctantly torn, to cling to the shadow 
when the substance had departed. 
Another inconsistency in man’s heart 
which man’s reason is unable to ac- 
count for. On Charles’s arrival at 
San Yuste, the worthy principal of 
the establishment, meaning to be 
consistently respectful, addressed him 
by the title of paternidad, or your 

aternity ; but a better instructed 

rother immediately hinted to him 
that “majesty” would be more accept- 
able. The monarch more than once 
reminded his attendants and associ- 
ates that he was still emperor. It 
was, in fact, not until more thana 
full year after his arrival at the con- 
vent that his resignation of the Im- 

erial dignity was formally accepted 

y the diet at Francfort, on the 28th 
of February, 1558. He still used the 
title in his public and private corres- 

ondence. It is not to be inferred 
from this that he repented the step 

e had taken, or had any yearnings 
to recall the double act of abdication. 
His retirement was as sincere as that 
of Diocletian, without even the sus- 
picion of a coercive impulse ; but the 
ruling passion of his life, though 
abandoned was not extinguished. He 
still delighted to be referred to as a 


political oracle. Relief from respon- 


sibility increased instead of diminish- 
ing his anxiety for the successful 
issue of the great events so rapidly 
succeeding each other in the extensive 
kingdoms he had lately governed. 
Here again, we have evidence that it 
was the decay of physical health 
rather than the weariness of gratified 
ambition, which substituted the cowl 
of the monk for the ermine of the des- 
pot. To the last his mind was filled 
with the idea of uniting Portugal to 
Spain, and greatly would his spirit 
have rejoiced could he have foreseen 
the subsequent consummation of his 
wishes under his son and successor, 
Philip the Second. 

Diocletian, although an older man, 
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survived his retirement for eight 
years. Charles was summoned to his 
great account before he had completed 
two. Bodily suffering weighed heavily 
on his spirits ; the death of his sister 
Eleanor, his elder by only fifteen 
months, the Queen Dowager of France 
and Portugal, foreshadowed and per- 
haps hastened his own. They were 
fondly attached to each other, and 
her loss startled and admonished him 
with a presentiment that he was soon 
destined to follow her. Robertson’s 
“Charles the Fifth,” recommended 
by an elegant and captivating style 
rather than by accuracy of detail, 
was long received as the text book. 
It has been corrected in many essen- 
tial points by subsequent writers, who 
obtained access to materials beyond 
his reach, and prosecuted their re- 
searches with more scrupulous exact- 
ness.* The Scotch historian tells us 
that Charles emulated the most zeal- 
ous of the flagellants in the severe 
expiatory discipline he inflicted on 
his quivering flesh, and that he re- 
hearsed his own funeral with most 
extraordinary accompaniments. Ac- 
cording to this authority, “ he ordered 
his tomb to be erected in the chapel 
of the monastery. His domestics 
marched thither in funeral procession, 
with black tapers in their hands. He 
himself followed in his shroud. He 
was laid in his coffin with much 
solemnity.” The de profundis was 
chanted, and the living corpse joined 
in the prayers offered up for the repose 
of his own soul, mingling his tears 
with those of his attendants, as if he 
too had been merely an accessory to 
the scene, and not the principal figure 
in the solemn mockery. The lid was 
placed lightly on the coffin, the tapers 
were extinguished, the actors retired 
and the doors were closed. Charles 
then gently extricated himself from 
his gloomy shell, and groped his way 
in the dark to his own apartments. 
“Where Robertson got all these par- 
ticulars” says Prescott (Life of Philip 
the Second), “it would not be easy to 
tell ; certainly not from the authori- 
ties cited at the bottom of his page.” 

Without giving full credence to all 


- the melo-dramatic mummeries which 


have been evidently exaggerated to 
produce effect, some kind of obsequies 
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were certainly performed, the formal 
permission of the Church having been 
first obtained. The chapel of the 
convent was hung with black, and a 
large catafalque occupied the centre ; 
but neither in person nor by deputy 
did the ex-emperor extend himself 
on the bier. The monks and the 
household gathered round, and wailed 
forth the burial service. Charles 
stood amongst them muffled in a 
cloak, and at the close, extinguished 
the taper he held in his hand, and 
committed it to the priest, to signify 
that he surrendered himself, body 
and soul, to the will of God. The 
act, even modified as it appears to 
have been, in reality, implies a tinge 
of morbid disease in his mind, a con- 
stitutional gloom, perhaps some traces 
of the insanity peculiar to the royal 
blood of Castile, and of which his 
mother Joanna had furnished a 
melancholy example. Charles had 
often exhibited a passion for getting 
up funerals, and from the constant 
habit of thus commemorating the de- 
parture of his dear relatives and 
friends, the idea of including his own 
may naturally enough have presented 


itself to a temperament so intimately 
associated with the dreary parapher- 


nalia of death. He seems to have 
dreaded the hereditary taint of in- 
sanity, as he constantly prayed that 
his faculties might be spared to him 
in the hour of dissolution. 

The mock funeral was almost his 
last act, for in a day or two after, 
the symptoms of his mortal illness 
displayed themselves, and human 
remedies failed to subdue them. His 
understanding retained or recovered 
its full strength, and on the 9th of 
September, twelve days only before 
his death, he executed a long codicil 
to his will, in which he provided for 
his immediate attendants at Yuste, 
and once more emphatically placed 
on record the spirit of intolerance by 
which above all other leading impulses 
his life had been governed. His final 
injunctions to his son Philip, con- 
tained in the codicil alluded to above, 
called upon him to extirpate heresy 
with an unrelenting hand. He re- 
peatedly expressed his regret at hav- 
ing respected the safe conduct of 
Luther, and dreaded lest his sin of 
omission in not sending the great re- 
former to the stake should weigh more 
heavily against him in his future ac- 
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count, than all his other delinquencies, 
for which he avowed sincere contri- 
tion. On the 21st of September, 1558, 
he breathed his last. His remains 
were first interred under the great 
altar of the chapel of the monastery 
in which he died. His will contained 
a wish that his head and the upper 
part of his body should rest under the 
spot where the priest stood, when in 
the performance of his ordinary duties ; 
but as a question arose as to the 
propriety of admitting any bones, 
save those of a saint, in such a hol 
locality, the matter was compromised, 
after a warm and not very deco- 
rous debate, by forming an excava- 
tion in the wall, into which the head 
was introduced, while the feet were 
allowed, by this contrivance, to touch 
the verge of the hallowed precincts. 
But within a few years, the body wag 
transported, by order of Philip the 
Second, to the palace of the Escurial, 
and there it has since reposed, ina 
magnificent mausoleum, beside that 
of the Empress Isabella. 

We have seen that Charles was 
cold-hearted, ambitious, and bigoted 
in the extreme. His physical and 
mental development were slowly pro- 
gressive. “Nondum,” not yet, was 
the motto adopted by himself, in early 
youth, as if he felt his internal power, 
and was equally conscious that it 
would require time to advance to 
maturity. At forty, his constitution 
gave way to the inroads of gout, and 
at fifty, he was a worn out man, The 
active period of his life was over- 
worked ; he allowed himself insuffi- 
cient sleep, and indulged in gluttony, 
an excess almost as pernicious ag 
drunkenness, of which he was never 
accused. But having named his un- 
amiable qualities, let us not omit the 
more agreeable and attractive fea- 
tures of his character. He was fond of 
music, painting, and mechanism; he 
loved his wife, and treated her with 
respect and affection. Now and then 
he lapsed into a conjugal infidelity, 
but without offensive parade. - He 
was a Joseph in chastity compared 
with Francis of France. He warmly 

atronised Titian, and though far from 
oo such an ardent encourager of 
the fine arts as his rival and contem- 
porary, the French King, he hada 
considerable taste for literature, and 
meditated, if he did not actually per- 
petrate authorship. There are good 
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grounds for supposing that he com- 
posed an autobiography, the manu- 
script of which, if still in existence, 
should be unearthed, if possible, and 
brought to light. -If written in sin- 
cerity, and to set his conduct in a true 
aspect, as he expressed himself to the 
Jesuit Borja,in aconversation at Yuste, 
not long before his death, it would 
proveavaluableaddition to therecords 
ofthe time. Where is the manuscript, 
and how can it be discovered ? When 
Sepulveda, his own selected historian, 
proposed to read to him some chap- 
ters of his work, Charles replied, “ I 
will neither hear nor read what you 
have said of me. Others may do this, 
when I am gone. But if you wish 
for information on any point, I shall 
always be ready to give it to you.” 
“A history thus compiled,” Prescott 
justly remarks, “was of the nature 
of an autobiography, and must be 
considered therefore as entitled to 
much the same confidence, and open 
to the same objections as that kind of 
writing.” 

Still bearing in mind the points of 
similarity inthecharacters and actions 
of Charles and Diocletian, we cannot 
fail to observe that the spirit of reli- 
gious intolerance, exclusively applied, 
is much more apparent in the sys- 
tematic persecution of heretical Pro- 
testants by the German, than in the 
general edict against the Christians 
as a class, by the Roman potentate. 
Diocletian treated the matter more as 
a statist than as a high priest. He 
looked upon the Christians as dan- 
gerous innovators, antagonists of 
absolutism, and subjects whose doc- 
trines interfered with the Imperial 
prerogative. True, they were obe- 
dient to the laws, but by refusing out- 
ward respect to the ancient deities so 
long reverenced in blind idolatry or 
utter ignorance, by the people, they 
gave rise to questions which could 
not possibly be separated from the 
politics of the time. The Christians 
met in private and worshipped a 
single deity, omnipotent and eternal, 
through a single mediator. They de- 
manded the utter extinction of every 
other form of faith, of every other 


assumption of divine power. Pagan-- 


ism was unable to comprehend the 
unity, simplicity, and perfect isolation 
of their creed, its uncompromising 
conditions, and the sternness of its 
moral code. Instead of wondering 
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at the ten authorized persecutions to 
which the converts of the early 
apostles were exposed during the 
three first centuries after the appear- 
ance of our Saviour upon earth, we 
may rather feel surprise that they 
were not far more sanguinary and ex- 
terminating. The Pagan Emperors 
and their legislative satellites had 
better and sounder arguments to offer 
in extenuation of their cruelty than 
their so-called Christian successors 
who immolated their brethren by 
thousands for a simple difference in 
the interpretation of the one faith, 
which they all professed to reverence 
and believe. ° 

The memory of Diocletian has been 
loaded with more odium than ought 
justly to fall to his share on account 
of the great religious persecution dis- 
tinguished by his name. The decree 
was extorted from him almost on 
the eve of his abdication, and its 
execution devolved on his more active 
and virulent successors. He was no 
enthusiast, and while he preserved 
an habitual regard for the inmates of 
the Roman Pantheon, his mind was 
less turned to speculative inquiry on 
questions of religion and philosophy 
than to the practical labours of war 
and government. He either sanc- 
tioned or connived at the conversion 
of his wife and daughter, Prisca and 
Valeria—a fact which, with their 
baptism, rests on the assertions of 
Lactantius and Mosheim. Lucian 
and Dorotheus, Gorgonius and An- 
dreas, ofticers high in favour in the 
Imperial household, were not only 
converts to Christianity themselves, 
but protected the brethren of their 
order by their powerful influence. 
They were probably obliged to appear 
in the train of the Emperor when he 
sacrificed in the temples of Jupiter, 
Apollo, or Minerva ;even as Naaman 
was compelled to wait on his earthly 
master in the house of Rimmon ; but 
within their own households, with 
their wives, their children, and their 
slaves, they enjoyed the free exercise 
of Christian rites. Diocletian and 
Constantius were in fact the friends 
of the Christians; their bitter and im- 
placable enemies were Maximian and 
Galerius. 

The sated ambition of the two 
emperors of Rome and Germany, and 
their spontaneous descent from abso- 
lute power to privacy, present the 
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most impressive commentary that we power is as little to be envied as the 
possess on the conclusion of a much disappointed or worn-out recluse. 
wiser monarch than either, after a Truly does Lord Byron observe of the 
longer enjoyment of the privileges last memorable example. 

and appendages of greatness. “I «The Spaniard, when the lust of sway 
have seen all the works that are done Had lost its quickening spell, — 
under the sun, and behold, all is Cast crowns for rosaries away, 

vanity and vexation of spirit.” Happi- An empire for a cell ; 

ness, as we understand the word A strict accountant of his beads, 

under human qualification, could A subtle disputant on creeds, 

scarcely have been enjoyed by Diocle- _ His dotage trifled well ; 

tian or Charles of Austria in either —_X°t better had he a ad 
of the extremes by which their lives POS ED, OE CaS Ce, 
were marked. The monarch weary of 


LIFE’S VOYAGE. 


THE sun shines in the eastern sky, 
On the sea its splendour pours, 

And a ship is sailing into sight, 
And it comes from distant shores. 


Sweet music make the flapping sails, 
As into port it steers, 

And from the shore, the pleasant sound, 
A welcoming of cheers. 


A little life is welcomed in 
A bark from unknown shores ; 
Upon the world it casts its freight 
Of precious goods and stores. 


Sweet music make the welcome words— 
“To thee a child is given.” 

We hail it, as the ship is hailed, 
A blessing sent from heaven. 


The sun sinks in the western sky, 
The evening faints in night, 

As the ship sails out to the unknown seas, 
And soon is lost to sight. 


Sad music make the flapping sails, 
As sea-ward far it steers, 

And dimly faint the shadowy masts, 
Seen through a mist of tears. 


A weary life goes sinking out, 
And it drifts to a distant sea, 

And its goal is the everlasting shores 
Of wide eternity. 


A voyage made by ships and men 
Across an ocean vast— 
The goods and ills of life and death, 
The future and the past. 
L. C. 

















THE BARDIC TRIAD, 


In past numbers of this Magazine, 
especially that of January, 1865, we 
treated of the relations in which the 
ancient Britons of the sixth century 
stood towards the intrusive Saxons, 
and of the poets who roused their 
countrymen to combat the intruders, 
exulted in their victories, or lamented 
their defeats. 

One of the four traditional poets of 
the day was Aneurin, born at Dum- 
barton on the Clyde, end of fifth, or 
beginning of sixth century. He was 
brother to St. Gildas, who, in ad- 
vanced life, retired to Brittany, and 
in his writings bitterly inveighed 
against the scandalous lives of the 
British princes and people of his day. 
Ghereint, his grandfather, had been 
slain at the Battle of Longport (Ports- 
mouth)-when defending his country 
against the Saxons headed by Porta. 
Aneurin’s patrons were the noble 
Urien and his son Owen, who de- 
feated Ida and his Saxons on the 
banks of the Clyde in 560, the 
foreign chief himself falling by the 
hands of the young Owen. The 
Britons attacking the invadersin their 
turn in the Isle of Lindisfarne, circa 
575, Urien was assassinated by one of 
his own followers. The brave Owen 
fell at the siege of Cattraeth so 
spiritedly sung by Aneurin. The poet 
himself was slain by a recreant 
Cymric chief whom he had reproached 
in his verse for not having aided the 
patriotic young prince in his need. 

Llywarch Hen(in Gaelic, sean, old) 
was son of Elidur, Chief of Argoed 
(Cumberland). In his youth he fought 
by the side of the brave Gereint, at 
the fight of Longport. He afterwards 
attached himself to the Court of 
Urien, lived bravely, clothed himself 
sumptuously, did not spare the ale 
and mead, and was blessed with 
twenty-four sons, all of whom in their 
turn fell gloriously fighting for their 
race. After the deaths of Urien 
and Owen, he took refuge with 
Cyndelan, the Chief of Powis, Mont- 


gomeryshire. This brave man being. 


slain at the battle of Keawlin, the 
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poor old bard was left without friends, 
supporting himself with the produce 
of a solitary cow. A monk of the 
neighbouring monastery of Llanmawr 
(great Church) pitying his desolation 
and still heathen tendencies, relieved 
him, and exhorted him to seek com- 
fort where it was to be attained. 
After taking as much trouble with 
the wayward old poet as ever did St. 
Patrick with Ossian, he had the satis- 
faction of witnessing his happy death. 

Taliessin (bright countenance) was 
born early in the sixth century, and 
educated at the academy kept by St. 
Cadoc, at Llancarvan. Once when 
fishing out in the sea from a coracle, 
he was seized by pirates and carried 
to Ireland, but he made his escape, 
using a wooden buckler for an oar. 
He also spent his youth and part of 
his life at the Court of Urien, and 
fought as well as sung. At the fight 
of Cattraeth he was taken prisoner but 
liberated as soon as his sacred 
profession was discovered. After the 
death of Owen (about 580), he retired 
to Carnarvon, and it is supposed that 
he spent the evening of his days in 
Brittany near the cell of his early 
fellow-student, St. Gildas. 

The Gododyn or account of the 
battle of Cattraeth is the chief 
poetical relic of Aneurin. Llywarch 
Hen sung the Death of Gereint, the 
Death of Urien, the Death of Kinde- 
lan, lays on his own miseries when 
old, and on the loss of his sons. His 
didactic poems embrace thoughts on 
cuckoos, on boughs, and on the winds 
and would not be easily understood 
by living students of the literature 
just now in fashion. Taliessin’s poems 
embraced the conflicts between Urien 
and his son, and the invader Ida. He 
also wrote Urien’s recompense, Song 
to Urien, the Death of Owen, &c. 

On these subjects we have enlarged 
in the article referred to, and on the 
Chief Welsh Manuscripts in the 
October number of the University, 
for 1867. We shall not dwell at 
length on the points already handled 
in our present notice of the able and 
very Valuable work before us.* 








* The Four Ancient Books of Wales, containing the Cymric Poems attributed to the 


Bards of the Sixth Century. By William F. Skene. Edinburgh; Edmonston and 


Douglas. 
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THE ANCIENT WELSH MSS. 

Mr. Skene affords us the following 
information concerning the preserva- 
tion of the existing Welsh MSS. after 
the dispersion of the monastic libra- 
ries in the reign of Henry VIII. 

“The principal collectors in North 
Wales, were Mr. Jones, of Gelly 
Lyvdy, whose collection was formed 
between the years 1590 and 1630, and 
Mr. Robert Vaughan, of Hengwrt, 
who died in 1666; and in South 
Wales, William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, who formed a collection 
at Raglan Castle, in 1590; and Sir 
Edward Mansel, whose father had 
received a gift of the Priory of Mar- 
gam in Glamorgan, in 1591.” 

The collections of Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Vaughan, including 400 MSS. 
were united after the death of the 
first-named gentleman, in the library 
at Hengwrt, where they remained till 
within the last few years. During 

art of the time they were most 
jealously guarded, the great Celtic 
Scholar, Edward Lhuyd, never having 
succeeded in getting a sight of the 
literary treasures. A few years 
since, Sir Robert Vaughan, of 
Hengwrt, bequeathed all these MSS. 
to W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., of Peni- 
arth, in whose possession they are 
at the present time. 

The valuable collection made at 
Raglan Castle, was destroyed by fire, 
so were two others preserved at 
Wynnstay, the property of Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynne. 

“The Black Book of Caermar- 
then,” originally belonged to the 
Priory of Black Canons at Caermar- 
then, and was given by the treasurer 
of St. David’s to Sir John Price, one 
of the nice commissioners of Henry 
VIII. It was written between 1154 
and 1189 in the reign of Henry II. It 
is now preserved in the Hengwrt * 
collection at Peniarth. 

“The Book of Aneurin,” a MS. of 
the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and once forming an item in the 
Hengwrth Collection, is now in the 
eae of Thomas Phillipps, of 

iddlehill. 

“The Book of Taliessin,” written 
in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, still remains in the Heng- 
wrth library. 
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“The Red Book of Hergest,” pre- 
served in Jesus College, Oxford, was 
compiled at different times in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries for 
the Vaughans of Hergest Court, 
Herefordshire, and seems to have 
come to Oxford from the Margam 
collection in South Wales. 

The four books now named are the 
“Four Ancient Books of Wales” men- 
tioned on the title page of Mr Skene’s 
work. They embody all the poems 
attributed to the three great bards 
of Wales of whom we have been 
speaking, the prophetic poems attri- 
buted to Merlin or Myrddin being, as 
is supposed, the productions of writers 
much later than the sixth century. 


PROOFS OF THE ANTIQUITY OF SOME CYMRIC 
POEMS, 

The editor’s own conviction is, that 
several of the poems contained in 
these ancient books are of the 
commonly attributed to them. e 
invites discussion, and his object in 
the publication has been to facilitate 
the settlement of the question by 
producing the oldest and most correct 
texts of the poems in existence. He 
is anxious that no conclusion should 
be drawn from the faulty texts in the 
Myvyrian collection or the trans- 
lations made from them. 

“T think (We quote Mr. Skene’s 
words) that these poems have a mean- 
ing, and that both in connexion with 
the history and literature of Wales, 
that meaning is worth finding out ; 
and.I think further that if they were 
subjected to a just and candid critic- 
ism we ought to be able to ascertain 
their true place and value in the his- 
tory of Wales. The criticism to which 
they have been hitherto subjected is 
equally unsatisfactory, whether they 
are maintained to be genuine or to be 
spurious, mainly because the text of 
the criticism is an uncertain and un- 
trustworthy text, and any criticism 
on the existing texts in the shape in 
which they have been presented in 
the Myvyrian Archzology is, com- 
paratively speaking, valueless.” 

It is acknowledged on all hands 
that many of the existing poems at- 
tributed to the old bards are spurious, 
but this is no excuse for some 
scholars, who will scarcely allow any 


* Such readers as feel annoyed by w acting the part of a vowel in Welsh words, may 
give it the sound of long u and have done with it. 
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of them a higher degree of antiquity 
than the twelfth century. The in- 
stance about to be produced ought to 
be sufficient to convince any unpre- 
judiced person of the existence of 
several of the poems long anterior to 
that period. The question was intro- 
duced in the October number of the 
University for 1867, to which the 
readers are referred for information 
not given here. 

In the library of the University of 
Cambridge is a copy of Juvencus’s* 
Paraphrase of the Gospels, written 
some time in the ninth century in 
the debased Roman character used 
at that period by Gaels, Britons, and 
Anglo-Saxons, and still retained by 
Trish scribes and in Irish printed 
books. The following particulars 
concerning it are quoted from Mr. 

kene. 

“Tt is a large quarto MS. of fifty- 
two leaves of parchment, and is un- 

uestionably of the ninth century. 
The text is written in a bold and free 
character, and is in the same hand- 
writing throughout. The Colophon 
at the end in the same handwriting, 
is— 

“ expliqunt quattuor Evangelia 
a Juvenco presbytero, 
pene ad verbum translata. 
Araut dinuadu.” 
z.¢., “a prayer for Nuadu !” The lines 
of the text have glosses in Welsh 
written over them in a smaller hand 
in the Saxon or Irish character. On 
the first page in the same character 
is a Welsh poem consisting of nine 
lines, commencing with the Latin 
words, “Omnipotens ductor.” At 
the tops of pages 48, 49, and 50, are 
in the same handwriting and charac- 
ter, the celebrated stanzas beginning 
Niguorcosam, andon the last page are 
in the same handwriting and charac- 
ter, fifty lines of Latin Hexameters, 
of which the words “Dignissime 
Fethgna” can alone be distinguished.” 

Mr. Skene here refers to the ex- 
istence of an Archbishop of Armagh, 
named Fethgna, who died in 874 after 
arule of twenty-two years. He re- 
stored the cathedral subsequent to 
two dreadful visitations of the Danes ; 
aud we learn from the learned Carar 
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put the Gospel narrative into Latin verse about the year 330. 
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doc of Llancarvan that six learned 
men of his abbey were sent during 
that troubled period to instruct the 
Irish. There is every probability that 
Nuadu was one of these Welsh mis- 
sionaries, and Fethgna, the same emi- 
nent churchman mentioned above. 

The name “ Mr. Price” appears on 
the first page of the MS., and in the 
same hand a reference to Juvencus 
from “James Usher, Bishop of 
Meathes book, fol. 349.” Mr. John 
Price, born of Welsh parents in Lon- 
don in 1600, belonged to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1617. He became 
acquainted with Archbishop Usher in 
Treland, and it is believed that some 
of his letters are in Usher’s cor- 
respondence. In 1648 the Juvencus, 
along with the rest of Dr. Houlds- 
worth’s books, was added to the Cam- 
bridge library. It probably had 
been given to the gentleman just 
named by its former owner, Mr. Price. 
Count Villemarqué thinks that the 
name on first page indicates Sir John 
Price, the commissioner of Henry 
VIIL., but the allusion to Archbishop 
Usher’s book in the same handwrit- 
ing as the name “ Mr. Price,” and 
the use made of Juvencus by Usher 
in his “ Answer to a Jesuit,” con- 
firms the justness of Mr. Skene’s 
opinion as to the once ownership. We 
now place before our readers the 
memorable verses found in the upper 
margins, the language Welsh, the 
characters Irish. 


“Nisuopcopam nemheunaup 
Nenoro micetu nic supmaup 
M1 ampranc vam ancataup. 


Nicanu mguapoam micupam 
Nenord cet 1ben mes nouet 
Th ampnanc vam anpacet. 


Namepcit mi nep tesuenro 


enord 1PDIPCIPPL M1 CouerolD 
‘Dou nam juceup unguetro.” 


There is some partial difference be- 
tween the translations given by Le 
Vicomte de la Villemarqué and Mr. 
Skene. The first will be found in our 
October number for 1867; Mr. 
Skene’s is subjoined. The original 
seems the lament of an aged warrior, 





It was held in great re- 


pute by Latin scholars, as much for the close following of the original as for the merit 


of the versification. 
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and bears a strong resemblance to 

some left by Llywarch Hen. 

“T will not sleep not one hour 
To-night ; my household is not very great, 
I and my Franc round our kettle, 
I sing not, nor laugh, nor sleep 
To-night, though drinking the new mead, 
I and my Franc around our pot. 
No joyoushess impresses me 
To-night, my song is a lament ; 
Two do not talk to me (with) one speaker.” 


The construction of the original 
Welsh is the same as that of most of 
the poems attributed to Llywarch 
Hen, the metre being the same as 
used in the Z’riban Milwyr or War- 
rior’s Triplet, and the subject and 
manner of treatment so similar fo 
several of his sorrowful verses for the 
loss of his sons and the death of 
Prince Cyndelan (see the article in 
the UNIVERSITY), that the best quali- 
fied Welsh scholars do not hesitate to 
attribute the verses in the Juvencus 
to the old bard, or some one who 
lived near his time. Here is another 
proof of the antiquity of the poems 
in dispute. 

In the tenth century were published 
the Laws of Howell the Good, among 
which is inserted a verse there attri- 
buted to Taliessin. It is in the 
martial metre already noticed, and 
strikingly resembles in structure most 
of the verses attributed to this bard. 

We shall not pay so slight a tribute 
to our readers’ judgment as to dwell 
on the weakness of the argument that 
as the earliest MS. in which the poems 
are found (the Black Book of Caer- 
marthen) was written in the twelfth 
century, the poems themselves were 
not composed at an earlier date. In 
all the parts of these poems where 
mention is made of King Arthur, he 
does notappearas the hero of romance, 
but simply as a patriotic and brave 
chief, who valiantly defended his 

eople against the Saxon intruders. 
Were they the composition of bards 
of the twelfth century we would have 
him figuring as the chief of the round 
table, and performing exploits similar 
to those attributed to him by the 
veracious Geoffry of Monmouth. 
Instead of that the few things men- 
tioned of him and the most of the 
other historical facts included in the 
poems are in harmony with what is 


* “The Literature of the Kymry,” by Thomas Stephens, 1849. 
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related in the comparatively trust- 
worthy chronicles which treat of the 
affairs of the sixth century. 

In a poem attributed to Myrddin 
(pr. Mirthin, th soft), the first in the 
Black Book of Caermarthen, “ there 
is one allusion which marks great 
antiquity —that to a place called 
Nevtur, which can be no other than 
Nemhtur, the most ancient name of 
Dumbarton, and one not applied to it 
or indeed known after the eighth cen- 
tury.” 

The two eminent scholars who 
have been most vigorous in impugn- 
ing the authenticity of the bardic 
productions are Mr. Nash and Mr. 
Stephens.* That anyone taking a 
high hand in Celtic archeology 
should betray such want of acquaint- 
ance with an ordinary Irish legend 
as Mr. Stephens has done is exceed- 
ingly strange. Mr. Skene thus de- 
tails the piece of confusion :— 

“ Among the poems in the Book of 
Taliessin is one called Marwnad 
Corroi m. Dayry, or the Death-Song 
of Corroi, son of Dayry—B.T., 42. ~ 
In his Literature of the Kymry, Mr. 
Stephens places this poem in his 
fifth class of predictive poems twelfth 
and succeeding centuries, but in a 
paper inthe Archaeologica Cambrensis 
(vol. ii., p. 151) he reverses this ver- 
dict. He now considers it to have 
been written about 640. Here 
is his own account of the process :— 
“The name of Corroi’s opponent 
piqued my curiosity. I forthwith 
went to seek his history in the Anglo- 
Saxon Annals, and to my delight, 
the personage whom I sought ap- 
peared in good company, being 
Cuichelm, one of the West Saxon 
kings.” He confesses he can 
make nothing of Corroi, but he im- 
mediately identifies Cocholyn. with 
Cuichelm, and forthwith removes the 
date of the composition of the poem 
from the twelfth to the seventh cen- 
tury. This isa good specimen of the 
mode in which this kind of criticism 
is made to tell on the dates of the 
poems, &c. If Mr. Stephens, instead 
of betaking himself to the Saxon 
chronicle, had gone to Ireland for 
his hero, he would have been more 
successful. Cocholyn is no other than 
the celebrated Ossianic hero, Cuchul- 


“ Taliessin, or the 


Bards and Druids of Britain,” by D. W. Nash, 1858. 
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lin, and Corroi, son of Dayry, was 
the head of the Knights of Munster. 
They are mentioned together in an 
old Irish tract, which says :—“ This 
was the cause which brought Cuchul- 
lainn and Curoi, son of Daire, from 
Alban to Erin.”—Chron. Picts and 
Scots, p. 319. 

Mr. Stephens need not have in- 
curred even a voyage to Ireland. 
Keating’s History of Ireland was 
easily procured, and adventurous 
Englishmen of his acquaintance who 
had got back alive from Ireland, would 
have informed him that on the brow 
of Slia Mis, near Tralee, the Cyclopean 
ruins of Cathair Conri are yet to be 
seen, the sheer descent of the face of 
the cliff being the only defence for a 
considerable portion of the outer 
boundary. ; 

If a battle was fought in the 
thirteenth century at a place where 
the poets described one as occurring 

‘seven centuries before, Mr. Nash and 
|Mr. Stephens will have it that their 
description applies merely to the 
fight later in time. Mr. Skene thus 
illustrates the correctness of such a 
decision :— 

“ Let us suppose that the question 
is of the genuineness of the poem 
called The Wallace, attributed to a 
popular minstrel, Blind Harry. Why, 
we might suppose Mr. Stephens and 
Mr. Nash would say, ‘ Here is a battle 
fought by Wallace against the Eng- 
lish at Falkirk.’ We know the real 
battle of Falkirk was fought against 
the English by Prince Charles Ed- 
ward in 1746. Wallace heads an in- 
surrection against the English,so does 
Prince Charles. Itis quite clear that 
the battle fought in 1746 is the real 
battle. Under the name of Wallace, 
an ancient hero, Prince Charles is 
meant, and we must bring down the 
age of the poem to the eighteenth 
century.” 

Our editor takes some trouble with 
those exacting archeologists who will 
not allow the composition of the old 
MSS. to be more ancient than the 
date of the made copy. It is all but 
eertain that the pagan Irish were ac- 

uainted with letters. Witness the 

ghuim remains and the allusions 
made in the early books to pieces 
written on their staves. Our oldest 
MSS., which include poetry or tales, 
do not date before the end of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the 
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twelfth century, yet who would ven- 
ture to say that our many fictions, 
poems, and topographical pieces did 
notexistinany form till that late date ? 
The use of the existing written cha- 
racters was introduced by our early 
missionaries in the fifth century, and 
it would have been a most wonderful 
circumstance if books had not been 
written out during the seven hundred 
years which intervened between the 
days of St. Patrick and the copying of 
the “Book of the Dun Cow” (Leabhar 
na ITuidhre) by a poor monk of Clon- 
mucnois, who died A.D. 1106. Tier- 
nach, who composed our most reliable 
annals, asserted that all accounts of 
transactions before the building of 
Emania in 309 a.c. were not worthy 
of trust. Tiernach died in 1088, 
Being a conscientious’ man, would he 
have demanded belief in all the 
occurrences for 1,300 years be- 
fore his time unless he had been 
aware of the existence of some ante- 
Christian chronicles which were con- 
tinued in the peaceful seclusions of 
religious houses after the introduction 
of Christianity ? 

Generally the copier adopted the 
orthography of his day, but Mr. Skene 
observes indications in the “ Book of 
Caermarthen” of the scribe copying 
down words and expressions which 
he did not understand. Our Irish 
collections furnish similar instances of 
copying obsolete words with inter- 
linear glosses, and of quoting the 
dates and authors of some separate 
pieces. 

In the “ Book of the Dun Cow” 
already quoted, it is mentioned that 
when the story of the Zain Bo 
Cuailgne was recovered, St. Kiaran, 
sixth century, wrote it down on the 
hide of his pet cow. In the Book of 
Leinster, the tragic story of “ Prince 
Baile and Princess Aillin” is attri- 
buted by the copier to the pen of 
Princess Ailve, daughter of Cormac 
Mac Airt, who flourished in the third 
century. We do not require implicit 
belief in the Saint’s copying of the 
“Cattle Spoil,” or the composition 
of the latter story by King Cormac’s 
daughter, but ask for credit to be 
given to the copier’s good faith, and 
also to the general fact of our exist- 
ing collections of Celtic MSS. being 
mere copies at first second or third 
hand, of more ancient ones. 

Whether the body of poetry bear- 
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ing the names of Aneurin, Llywarch 
Hen, Taliessin, and Myrddin, were 
written by these men or not, it is 
morally certain that they themselves 
existed in the sixth century: for 
they are mentioned in the Genealogia 
attached to the short history of 
Nennius, written in the eighth cen- 
tury. ; 


THE ANCIENT POEMS AND THE MABINOGION. 

Mr. Nash, who confines his stric- 
tures to the poems of Taliessin, says 
they contain such allusions to the 
prose tales and romances of the 
middle ages, that they must have 
been written after these tales were 
composed. 

“ He states that a prose tale con- 
taining the personal history of Ta- 
liessin and his transformations was 
composed in the thirteenth century, 
that a copy of this tale is to be found 
in the “Red Book of Hergest ;” 
and that from the poetical pieces 
interspersed through it, most of the 
poems in the Book of Taliessin derive 
their inspiration. 

Mr. Nash, however, makes great 
mistakes in his denunciation of this 
relic. The poems contained in it are 
much more modern in construction 
than the poems in the “Book of Ta- 
liessin,” and therefore they could not 
have furnished origin or inspiration 
to them. The prose tale (“ Hanes Ta- 
liessin,” for an outline of which see 
University MaGazine of Januar 
1865,) is not in the Red Book at all, 
nor does it exist in any MS. older 
than the eighteenth century. Itwas 
published by Dr. Owen Pughe, in 
1833, and he asserted that the only 
MS. he was acquainted with, had 
been furnished by the ingenious Iolo 
Morganwg (Glamorgan). It is a 
strange canon of criticism to attribute 
to poems copied in the thirteenth 
century the defects of others not 
known before the eighteenth, and 
even then in only one MS. furnished 
by Iolo Morganwg, in whose literary 
honesty Mr. Skene has no strong 
trust. He thus expresses himself on 
that ticklish subject. 

“Tt is a peculiarity attaching to 
almost all of the documents which 
have emanated from the chair of 
Glamorgan, in other words, from 
Tolo Morganwg, that they are not to 
be found in any of the Welsh MSS. 
contained in other collections, and 
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that they must be accepted on his 
authority alone. It is not unreason- 
able therefore to say that they must 
be viewed with some suspicion, and 
that very careful discrimination is re- 
quired in the use of them.” 

Among the short poems attributed 
to Taliessin, but which are supposed 
to be in reality the composition of 
Jonas Athraw, a divine of St. David’s, 
is the verse so dear to the author of 
“ Lavengro ?’— 

“ Eu ner a volant, 
Eu hiaith 4 gadwant, 
Eu tira gollant 
Ond gwyllt Walia.” 


“Their God they shall adore, 
Their language they shall keep, 
Their country they shall lose 

Except wild Wales.” 


It was not a difficult matter to ap- 
portion this verse to some compara- 
tively modern bard. No poet or his- 
torian of the sixth century would 
have used the name Walia, the root 
of it meaning a stranger, and applied 
by the German race to outside people. 
Italy is Walschland to the Germans 
of our time, and foreign fowl, French 
beans, and walnuts are Walsch fowl, 
Walsch beans, and Walsch nuts. 

The same persons and places occur 
in what we consider the genuine bardic 
remains and the prose tales, the M abi- 
nogion, found in the “ Book of Her- 
gest,” and supposed to have been com- 
posed in the middle ages. So our 
sceptics decide on the late production 
of the poetry. But this would be 
reversing the natural order of things. 
The unwritten literature of all early 
peoples was issued and preserved in 
verse, and whatever portion of it em- 
braced action contained at the begin- 
ning a poetically coloured narrative 
of recent or traditionary events. 
These historic ballads degenerated by 
lapse of time into prose fictions, in 
which names and some chance scraps 
of verse were preserved, but the inei- 
dents became metamorphosed. The 
tyrant of the poem became a wild 
beast, an insurrection or civil war, a 
storm or earthquake, “A great in- 
ternal change or some external inva- 
sion becomes the hunt of some wild 
animal, or a quest after some trea- 
sure.” 

An example or two of the relation- 
ship between the poems and prose 
tales, the Mabinogion, will illustrate 
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the unfairness of those critics who 
would set up these last as the origi- 
nals. One of the Mabinogion ends 
thus : “ This tale is called the ‘ Story 
of Llud and Llevelys,’” and thus it 
ends. The proper translation is the 
“quarrel” not the “story;’ but 
thereis not the shadow ofa quarrel in 
the tale, thus evincing that the story 
as written in the book differed from 
its original form. ‘The Reconcilia- 
tion of Lludd the Less” (Ymarwar 
Liudd Bychan) .of Taliessin is con- 
demned because it is supposed to al- 
lude to this story. The supposed 
reference is this: ‘* Before the recon- 
ciliation of Lludd and Lilefelys,” 
which cannot apply to the prose tale 
as there is no quarrel in it to be re- 
conciled, and both poem and prose 
tale must allude to some older com- 
position. The chief incident of the 
prose tale is “an invasion by myste- 
rious people, called the Corraniad, 
who use enchantments, and possess 
magic powers ;” but when we refer to 
the poem it is the real invasion of the 
Romans which forms the chief inci- 
dent. It is not difficult to decide on 


which of these subjects is a mere cor- 
— of the other. 


n another prose tale, Arthur and 
his warriors find a boar (the Z’wrch 
Trwyth) with seven young pigs in 
Ireland. They hunt him to South 
Wales (Dyfed), then through Wales 
entire, and across the Severn into 
Cornwall, and finally into the sea. 
The poem, Gorchan Cynvelin, gets 
into disgrace for merely mentioning 
this doughty boar. 

“ Stalks like the collar of Twrch Trwyth, 
Monstrously savage, bursting and thrust- 
ing through, 

When he was attacked on the river.” 

In the prose tale, as Mr. Skene 
observes, “what were originally 
figurative and symbolical represen- 
tations of real events, have been con- 
verted into realities.” It would be 
difficult to ascertain the era of the 
invention of the original poetic bal- 
lads of which the Mabinogion (a 
plural noun, Mabinogi being the sin- 
gular form) are the corrupted repre- 
sentatives. In our household tales we 
possess modifications of poetic or 

rose narratives, told in the East be- 
ore the first separation of the Celts, 
the Teutons, and the Slaves. Why 
then deny the Cymry a provision of 
popular fictions even centuries before 
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Julius Cesar disturbed them? These 
formed the store from which such 
collections as the Mabinogion and 
many of the existing poems were 
drawn, always excepting the mere 
historic accounts of what the bards 
themselves witnessed. 

Tt is pleasant to meet in the Welsh 
collections with our old Gaelic fa- 
vourites, Curoi, son of Dairé, Cuchu- 
lainn, the daughter of Lir, Mananan 
Mac Lir, and others. From the 
earliest records we can glean but few 
instances of cordiality between the 
Gael and Cymry. Still there must 
have been a mutualcommunication of 
legends, or they must have possessed 
a common stock before either people 
began their westward pilgrimage. 
The Gael once occupied the western 
portion of Wales, for “ Gael’s Rocks” 
and “ Gael’s Passes” still keep their 
old names, and even the Welsh foxes 
enjoy the style and title of Gael’s 
Dogs. The Welsh name for Holy- 
head is “ Gael’s Rock.” 


FURTHER PROOFS OF THE EARLY DATE OF THE 
POEMS. _ 


With regard to the antiquity of the 
chief poems, Mr. Skene’s observa- 
tions are so well founded and judicious 
that we cannot do better than afford 
them room. 

“We have now to approach the 
true problem we have to solve, and 
endeavour to assign to them (the 

oems) their real place in Cymric 
iterature ; and the first question is— 
Do the poems themselves afford any 
indication by which we may judge 
of their antiquity? It is obvious, 
viewed in this light, that if these 
poems are genuine they ought to re- 
flect the history of the period to 
which they belong. If we find that 
they do not re-echo to any extent, the 
fictitious narrative of the fifth and 
sixth centuries as represented in the 
Bruts (chronicles composed or first 
made known in the twelfth century), 
but rather the leading facts of the 
early history of the Cymry, as we 
have been able to adduce them from 
the older authorities (we shall pro- 
duce these authorities by and by) it 
will be a strong ground for conclud- 
ing that they themselves belong to an 
earlier age. Thisis an inquiry which 
of course can only affect the historical 
poems, with such others of the class 
of mythological poems as contain his- 
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torical allusions; but when their 
true place and period are once ascer- 
tained the other poems must be 
judged of by their resemblance to 
these in metrical structure, style, and 
sentiment.” 

Then the editor produces from the 
Marwnad (Death song) of Cunnedaff 
in the Book of Taliessin, a reference 
to Cunedda, who was a historical 
personage of the fifth century, and of 
whom we shall presently speak more 
in detail. Inthe same book the Mur, 
Roman Wall, is twice mentioned, 
once where Erecwulf is called the wall 
piercer, and the other where Madawg, 
the son of Uthyr, is called the Joy of 
the Wall. In the great number of 
existing poems Arthur’s name occurs 
only in five, and then merely as the 
Culedig or leader of the Cymry. Not 
a word of his knights, his round table, 
or other chivalrous adjuncts, which, 
if the poems were of the twelfth cen- 
tury, would be sure to intrude them- 
selves. In other poems allusion is 
made to the state of the people 
harassed by their troublesome neigh- 
bours north of the Wall. 

“ Nennius (seventh or eighth cen- 
tury) mentions the Picts whom Arthur 
defeated at the battle of Mynyd 
Eiddyn (Edinburgh) by the strange 
and unusual name of Catbregion 
(Cath battalion, tribe, Brathach stand- 
ard, or Breac plaided), but we find 
them appearing under that name in 
another poem in the Book of Talies- 
sin.” 

“The Catbreith of a strange language will 
be troubled, 

From the fort of Taradyr to Portwygyr 

in Mona.” 

In the Genealogia incorporated 
with Nennius’s history, a piece of the 
eighth century, the bards themselves 
are mentioned thus (the original is in 
Latin)—“ Then were renowned for 
British poetry at the same time, 
Talhaern Cataguen, and WNeirin 
Aneurin), and Taleesin, and Bluch- 

rd (Liywarch), and Cian, who is 
called Gueinthgwant.” 

Among other striking proofs of the 
enuineness of some of the poems, Mr. 
kene adduces in nearly all, references 

to the remarkable events of the same 
era, viz., the first sixty years of the 
seventh or preceding century. 


SKETCHES OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CYMRY. 


Archeological students who are 
VOL. LXXII.—NO. CCCOXX VIII. 
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desirous to investigate the harmony 
or discord of the Bardic productions 
with the contemporary events, will be 
naturally desirous of knowing some- 
thing of the condition of Britain in 
the sixth century and the native 
writers at or near the time who have 
left records of what they had heard 
or of what they themselves had wit- 
nessed., 

Gildas, surnamed the “Wise,” and 
raised to the rank of saint in the 
Roman Catholic Church, was born 
at Dumbarton in 520, gave the bene- 
fit of his counsels, both to Britons 
and Irish Scots, and wrote his His- 
toria and Epistola for General Im- 
provement, and the deterring of his 
countrymen, especially those of the 
higher ranks, from the practice of 
their besetting sins. Probably dis- 
— by the small amount of good 
1e was able to effect, he retired to 
Brittany, and died on the 29th of 
January, 570, in the Abbey of Rhuis, 
near Vannes, over which he had ruled 
as abbot for some years. 

The saint’s history or epistle fur- 
nishes but little pleasant reading. 
The narrative is but short, merely 
embracing the doings of the natives 
with the Romans, the Picts, and Scots, 
and giving them the least possible 
praise, even for valour. he ill- 
starred people often showed them- 
selves as lions in combat, but their 
early historian could afford them no 
more honourable name than craft 
foxes. Of Boadicea he said no good, 
and the native princes scarcely felt 
grateful for his epistle, which thus 
commenced :— 

“Britain has kings, but they are 
tyrants. She has judges, but un- 
righteous ones, generally engaged in 
plunder and rapine, but always prey- 
ing on the innocent. Whenever they 
exert themselves to avenge or protect, 
it is sure to be in favour of robbers 
or criminals. . They are ever 
ready to take oaths, and as often per- 
jure themselves.” 

He goes on denouncing their not 
confining themselves to the many 
wives they keep, and scarcely omitting 
a conceivable vice, which they do not 
ae giving alms in abundance 

eing the only virtue of theirs which 
we could discover after some hard 
reading. 

The second native authority which 
we have for the early history of the 

16 





island is the “ History of the Britons,” 
attributed to Nennius, a churchman, 
as most of our historians were. Isi- 
dore, of Seville, who died in 636, set 
a good example to the writers of 
Europe by publishing his “ Origines.” 
He found several imitators, and in 
the same century, or at latest the 
beginning of next, came out the 
“ History of the Britons,” originally 
written in Welsh, but soon trans- 
lated into Latin. It chiefly dwelt on 
. the fortunes of the Northern Britons, 
and concluded with the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Northumbria 
by Ida. The genealogy of the Saxon 
princes, compiled about 738, was soon 
added to it, particular attention being 
still given to the affairs of the north. 
In an addition made in 823 by Mare 
the Anchorite, it is supposed that the 
acts of St. Germanus and St. Patrick 
were introduced. The history was 
translated into Irish by Giollacaom- 
han (pr. Gillacayvan the “agreeable 
servant,” or “servant of St. Kevin”), 
who died in 1072, the information 
being enlarged by the addition of 
Pictish and Irish contemporary his- 
tory. The Welsh monks took care 
to incorporate their own affairs and 


the genealogies of their kings with 


the copies made by themselves. The 
third native authority before the 12th 
century, was ‘‘ The Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of Wales,” the Laws of 
Howell Dda (pr. Za soft), dating 
in the 10th century. Mr. Skene does 
not mention the venerable Bede in 
this list, probably because he inte- 
rested himself chiefly in the ecclesi- 
astical concerns of Saxonsand Britons. 
Bede was born in 673, near Wear- 
mouth, in the diocese of Durham, and 
died in 735. 

Mr. Skene, speaking of these liter- 
ary relics, reminds his readers that 
a careful study of them presents a 
state of things different from the loose 
ideas commonly entertained. 

“The state of Wales, and the dis- 
tribution of the Celtic population 
between the termination of the Ro- 
man dominion, A.D. 410, and the 6th 
century (500 to 600), so far as we can 
gather it from these ancient authori- 
ties, does not accord with what we 
should expect from the ordinary cqn- 
ception of the history of that period.” 


“We find the sea-board of Wales 
on the west in the occupation of the 
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Gwyddy] or Gaél, and the Cymry con- 
fined to the eastern part of Wales 
only. A line drawn from Conway to 
Swansea, would separate the two 
races (Anglesea Isle falling into the 
Gael’s portion). 

“On the other hand, from the Dee 

and the Humber to the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde, we find the country 
almost entirely possessed by a Cymric 
population,where ultimately a power- 
ful Cymric kingdom was formed. 
On the East coast, from the Tyne to 
the Esk, settlements of Saxons were 
gradually encroaching on _ the 
Cymry.” 

There are two theories accounting 
for the presence of the Irish-Scots in 
Anglesea and the Western division 
of Wales. One is, that the Western 
part of Europe, including Britain, 
was first occupied by the Gael who 
retreated westwards before the tide 
of Cymry who followed them. The 
other, that in the fourth century, 
while the Picts and their neighbours 
amused their leisure hours in making 
descents on Romanised Britain, large 
bodies of the Irish marauders made 
permanent settlements on the coast, 
whence, in case of being hostilely 
crowded, they might return to Erin 
or Alba in their leather-covered boats. 
The old Irish chronicles point out 
the Baltic sea and the Mediterranean 
as the original Gaelic highways from 
the east, and Spain as their tem- 
porary abode. In the pre-historic 
times we believe there were vague 
but strong impressions among the 
Eastern families that Isles of Delight 
lay outside the western rim of the 
world, and so, without undergoing 
the fatigue of a toilsome march 
through woods and swamps, and 
across hills, colonies might have ven- 
tured by sea, getting lessons from 
these pushing men of business, the 
Pheenicians. Then there are frequent 
accounts in the Irish annals of 
marauding descents on Britain and 
Gaul for the purpose of carrying 
home young slaves of both sexes. 
Nennius expressly mentions one 
settlement made by the Scots in De- 
metia or South Wales. 

We find from a.D. 360 to 410, 
three davastating irruptions made by 
the Picts and Scots on Loegria. At 
the last-mentioned date the Britons 
were left by the Romans to their 
own resources, and the intruders 
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had it all their own way for a time ; 
the Picts settling themselves com- 
fortably between the two walls; the 
Scots selecting favourable spots on 
the west coast. The Saxons, called in 
by the persecuted natives, joined the 
Picts to give them increased annoy- 
ance ; and, by the middle of the cen- 
tury, A.D. 446, we find the Saxons 
putting writs of ejectment in force 
east, south, and centre, and the 
British tenants at will vainly appeal- 
ing to Aetius the Roman General, 
whose hands were so occupied de- 
fending Italy itself, that he could not 
afford to listen to their pathetic 
petition. 

“To Aetius, now Consul for the 
third time, the groans of the Britains. 
: The Barbarians drive us to 
the sea, the sea throws us back on 
the Barbarians. Thus two modes of 
death await us ; we are either slain 
or drowned.” 

About the epoch of the Roman 
withdrawal, a number of the natives 
who were settled near the wall, 
directed their steps to Wales, under 
the command of the chief, Cunedda 
(head cloth, helmet), and dispossessed 
the Gwyddil. This Cunedda is 
styled Guledig (ruler or imperator). 
The next Guledig we hear of is 
Ambrosius Aurelianus, mentioned by 
Gildas, and then Nennius introduces 
the famous Guledig Arthur, as nobly 
and successfully contending with the 
Saxons and Picts, between the two 
walls, in twelve battles; the localities 
of which are all given. Four are in 
the neighbourhood of Loch Lomond, 
a couple in the ancient wood of 
Celydon (Tweeddale*), and, if Mr, 
Skene is not deceived in the names, 
he stormed Dumbarton, Edinburgh, 
the Pictish Cathbregion (“ The Bat- 
tle with the Plaided People ?”), 
Bowdenhill fortress, and Stirling. In 
537, twenty-one years later, the 
battle of Camlan is recorded, in 
which Arthur and Medraut (Mor- 
dred) perished. In the legends, 
Camlan is in the South of England, 
and Arthur is borne to the Isle of 
Avalon, to be healed by the en- 
chantress, Morgana. Our present 






parts of England. 
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authority prefers to fix the locality 
of that fight on the south bank of 
the Carron, where the remains of a 
Roman fort or town stood, and 
which has been for a long period 
called Camelon. This conjecture is 
aided by the former existence of an 
ancient building on the north bank 
of the same river, “mentioned as 
far back as 1293 by the name of 
Furnus Arthuri, and subsequently 
known by that of Arthur's O'on.” 

This hypothesis gains further sup- 
port by what the Bruts (Chronicles) 
assert. In themit is recorded that— 
When Arthur defeated the Picts and 
Saxons as above stated, he divided 
among three brothers the lands he 
had saved or won from the foreigners. 
To Urien he gave Reged, the country 
about Loch-Lomond ; to Llew, he 
gave Lodoneis or Lothian; and to 
Arawn, “ Yscotlont or Prydyn, which 
was probably the most northern parts 
of the conquered districts, at least as 
far as Stirling.” Metraut, the Mor- 
dred of the legends, was the son of 
Llew, the Pictish king, Lothus. Head- 
ing an insurrection, he fought at the 
head of Scots, Picts, and Saxons, 
against the great Chief at Camlan, 
and was slain. Mr. Skene’s words 
on this subject are well worthy of 
quotation. 

“Tn thus endeavouring to identif 
the localities of these events,. . . i 
do not mean to say that it isall to be 
accepted as literal history, but as a 
legendary account of events Which 
had assumed that shape as early a8 
the seventh century, when the text 
of the ‘ Historia Britonum’ was first 
put together, and which are com- 
memorated in local tradition.” 

About the time when the bards 
sung, and St. Gildas sent over his 
bitter epistle from Brittany, the King 
of Gwynedd (North Wales) was 
Maelgwn (renowned Chief or Prince) 
of whom we gather these particulars 
from the saint’s reproachful letter. 

He was a Prince of large stature, 
courageous, and a general lover of 
women. After enjoying the crown 
for some time, he retired to & mon- 
astery, and led a devout life. Thence 


lewood 
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As it was on Arthur’s part a war of defence, Mr. Skene has acted 
more judiciously in confining the campaigns to the Cymric possessions in the South of 
Scotland. 
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he was induced to come out by some 
one, denominated in the epistle a 
crafty wolf, and led a more sinful 
life than before. He repudiated his 
wife (the text implies that he killed 
her), deprived his nephew of his 
wife, and killed him too. 

Before this terrible Welsh Henry 
VIII. had leisure to give way to 
these sinful indulgences, he was one 
of three stalwart chiefs, who had con- 
tended with success against Gwend- 
dolew, on the west bank of the River 
Esk, near two knolls, since called the 
Knows of Arthuret. The engage- 
ment which took place north of 
Carlisle, in 573, was called the great 
battle of Arderydd, justly called 
great, if 80,000 Cymric men appeared 
there (as reported) in battle-harness. 
After the victory was won, Maelgwn 
became king of North Wales, Rid- 
derch Hael (Roderic Howel?) estab- 
lished himself at Dumbarton—mon- 
arch of the Western district, from 
the Derwent to the Clyde, and re- 
called Saint Kentigern (King Lothus’s 
grandson) from Wales to his seat at 
Glasgow. Aidan, the third Chief, 
was inaugurated king of Dalriada 
(the Irish Colony in Argyle,) by Saint 
Columba, in the Isle of Iona. Mael- 

wn seems to have been elected 

ing of North Wales by an ingenious 
device of a clerical friend, the legend 
stating that at a conference of chiefs 
on the Strand, Maelgwn’s chair, 
made of wax wings, bore him aloft 
on the waves when the tide rose, 
while his rivals were obliged to make 
an inglorious retreat. 

In.603, Aidan, the petty king of 
Dalriada, is recorded to have made a 
descent on Bernicia (the N. E. Saxon 
district), at the head of a mighty army, 
to obtain which he must have called 
on his brother chiefs, and acted as the 
Guledig of the whole force. 

Later in time we find a stirring 
king, by name Cadwallawn, much 
mixed up with the affairs of the Saxon 
chiefs, Edwin, Oswald, Penda, and 
Oswy, obliged to take refuge in Ire- 
land, but acquiring more influence 
than ever after his return. His suc- 
cessor, Cadwaladyr, retired to Brit- 
tany during a plague, and sent home 
forces to keep up the war against the 
Saxons. He himself, however, repair- 
ed to Rome, and theredied in some one 
of those three years, 687-8-9. The 
“Brut y Brenhinoed” (Chronicle of 
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the Kings), the basis of the history of 
Geoffrey, concludes with his reign. 

Our limits do not allow us to follow 
the history of the Cymry in detail ; 
weshall therefore come to theeleventh 
century, when events occurred which 
had a considerable effect on the re- 
awakening of the literary spirit of the 
country. 


REVIVAL OF WELSH LITERATURE IN THE TWELFTH 
CENTURY, 


In 994 died Edwal, king of Wales, 
leaving an only son in minority ; and 
in the same year died also Meredith, 
prince of South Wales, leaving an 
only daughter, and the country came 
under the power of usurpers. In 1041, 
Cynan, the rightful heir, fled to Ire- 
land, and married the daughter of the 
Danish kingof Dublin,aided by whom 
he made two unsuccessful attempts 
to regain his rights. He died in Ire- 
land, leaving his son Gruffyd to assert 
his claims. Rhys ap Tewdwr, the 
legitimate heir to the southern terri- 
tory, returning from Brittany in 1077, 
and being unanimously elected by the 
people, joined his forces to those of 
Gruffyd, who, at the head of his Irish 
auxiliaries, had made a lodgment in 
Anglesea. There, at the battle of 
Carno, in 1080, they defeated and 
slew King Trahaearn, and assumed 
rule over a people joyful to see the 
rightful line of princes restored. 

Before we speak of the revival of 
literature consequent on this happy 
event, it is expedient to trace the his- 
tory of South Wales a little farther, 
and have done with it. Jestin, lord 
of Glamorgan, having called to his 
aid, in 1090, Robert Fitzhamon, a 
Norman knight, they engaged Rhys ap 
Tewdwr, and slew him, and the king- 
dom of South Wales came to an end. 
North Wales, however, possessed a 
succession of native princes till the 
death of Llywelin, in 1282, when 
Edward I. incorporated it with the 
rest of the English possessions. 

Nest, the only daughter of Rhys 
ap Tewdwr, bore a son to Henry L. 
namely, Robert, Earl of Gloucester. 
By marriage with the daughter of 
Robert Fitzhamon, this prince suc- 
ceeded to all his possessions in South 
Wales, and, as the grandson of Rhys, 
was regarded by the Southern Welsh 
as representing, in some degree, their 
native princes. The Cymric British 
writers of his time looked on him as 
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their most excellent patron. More of 
this anon. 

The accession of Gruffyd, who had 
made acquaintance with Irish poetry, 
excited a lively interest in the poeti- 
cal relics of the country, along with 
spurring the living poets toexert their 
talents. Between that era and 1400, 
Mr. Stephens reckons no less than 
seventy-nine bards whose poems have 
been preserved. 

One of the earliest of these was 
Cynddelw, commonly called Prydydd 
Mawr, or the great bard. He was 
bard to Madog* ap Meredith, prince 
of Powis, who died in 1159, and two 
elegies on his death by Cynddelw are 
contained inthe “ Black Book of Caer- 
marthen.” “There is every reason to 
believe that the latter part at least of 
this MS. was transcribed by him.” 

Rhys ap Tewdwr brought with him 
from Brittany a greater taste for prose 
productions—the most remarkable of 
these being the Bruts or chronicles. 
Thisisthe account given of the earliest 
one. Tyssilio, son of Brochwael, a 
churchman of the seventh century, 
wrote the chronicle of British kings, 
from the siege of Troy to his own 
times. This chronicle (the “ Brut of 
Brenhinoed”’) was brought from Brit- 
tany to Oxford by Walter Calenius, a 
learned man of that old classic seat, 
and by him intrusted to the no less 
learned and credulousscholar, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, who made a Latin 
version of it, and dedicated it to his 
oe patron, that Robert, Earl of 

loucester, already mentioned. The 
same monk, or Walter Calenius, or 
some other, made a Welsh version 
again from the Latin. 

We have at present no less than 
three Welsh versions made from this 
Latin one of Geoffrey, but of the 
original said to have been brought 
from Brittany no fragment remains, 
and archeologists are unable to say 
whether it were in Latin, or Breton, 
or Welsh. It would only confuse the 
readers were we to detail the contra- 
dictory accounts that have survived 
concerning the original and the 
copies. The account we have quoted is 
that given in the epistle dedicatory 
to the Earl of Gloucester by Geoffrey 
himself. In one of the copies printed 
in the Myvyrian Archeology (see 
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Dus.in University, March, 1865), 
and said to be from the “ Red Book of 
Hergest,” the dedication is wanted, but 
this postscript added. “I, Walter, 
Archdeacon of Oxford, did turn this 
book out of Cymraeg (Welsh) into 
Latin, and in my old age I turned it 
asecondtime out of Latin into Welsh.” 
We are not inclined to give much 
credit to this statement. To some 
existing copies of the MS. is given the 
title, “ Brut Geoffry ap Arthur.” 

The other Bruts needful to be men- 
tioned here are—No. 1, the “ Brut y 
Saeson”’(chronicle of the Saxons), said 
to be written by the learned Caradoc 
of Llancarvan, a contemporary of 
Geoftrey’s ; No. 2, the “ Brut y Tywy- 
sogion,” chronicle of the Princes (of 
Wales). 


THE “ MABINOGION.”” 

We have elsewhere given reasons 
for our belief in the far earlier exist- 
ence, but in a more perfect form, of 
such tales as the “ Mabinogion.” We 
are not even to-give credit to Norman 
Trouveres of the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries for the invention of the 
Arthurian tales. They received them 
from the Breton bards in a rough 
garb, and invested them with all the 
qualities which would render them 
acceptable to the audiences or 
readers of their day. They found 
in the originals little of that 
fantastical and exaggerated obedi- 
ence paid to woman’s slightest 
wish. No sparing of giants or tyrants 
by knights-errant on condition of their 
travelling to Arthur’s court, and pro- 
claiming their defeat by Sir Percival 
or Sir Gawaine the Courteous. There 
was much selfishness and harshness 
in the tales as sung or told by 
heathen bards. We are persuaded that 
our own Ossianic tales have been 
tampered with, and endowed with 
many traits of courtesy and kindness 
which the very early versions did not 
possess. 

The tales in the “Red Book of Her- 
gest” which have a greaterappearance 
of antiquity about them, and the 
originals of which were once to be 
found in pre-historic mythologies, 
are— The Tale of Pwyll, Prince of 
Dyfed ;’ “The Tale of Branwen 
Daughter of Llyr ;” “The Tale of 


*Gaelic explanation: Mo my (lord), Aodh Hugh, Oge young, Moses is the ordinary but 
very incorrect equivalent. 
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Manawyddan (the Gaelic Mananan) 
Son of Liyr ;” “The Tale of Math, 
Son of Mathonwy ;” “The Conten- 
tion of Llud and Llevelys ;” “The 
Story of Kilhwch and Olwen ;” “ The 
Dream of Rhonabwy.” 

The hero, Arthur, appears only in 
the last two of these tales, and there 
only in his earlier character. Argu- 
ing from the ordinary decadence of 
the true historic ballad into the mere 
household tale of sorcery and wild 
adventure, and from the tendency of 
the mere people to invest recent 
favourite heroes with the fortunes 
and renown of others older in time, 
we would be inclined to believe that 
the first simple historical ballads sung 
in Arthur’s praise became, in course 
of time, incumbered with the recol- 
lections of earlier heroes, and finally 
degenerated into the mere chivalric 
tale. In the earliest records of this 
king there is no allusion whatever to 
his roundtable.* The four following 
tales in the celebrated “‘ Red Book ” 
present him in the full blow of 
chivalry—“ The Tale of the Lady of 
the Fountain ;” “ The Story of Pere- 
dur, Son of Evrawe ;” “ The Story of 
Gereint, Son of Erbin ;” “ The Dream 
of Macsen Guledig.” 

Some of our readers have met 
with Peacock’s tale of the “ Misfor- 
tunes of Elphin,” and, perhaps, have 
seen the Lady Guest’s translation of 
the ““Mabinogion.” In both is given 
the mystic history of Taliessin, his su- 
pernatural origin, wonderful powers, 
&c. These things are not found in 
any of the four old books of Wales. 
Edward Williams of Flimstone, Gla- 
morganshire, assisted Owen Jones in 
his edition of the “‘ Myvyrian” collec- 
tion in the beginning of this century 
(see Dustin UNniversiry MaGa- 
ZINE, March, 1865). His own contri- 
butions are called the “Iolo MSS.” 
from hisassumed title Jolo Morganwg. 
He considered himself the last of the 
Cymric bardsof Dyfed (South Wales). 
Of this “‘ Hanes Taliessin,” and other 
pieces furnished by him, there are not 
to be found in any of the Welsh col- 
lections any other copies. Mr. Skene 
looks with some distrust upon all the 
MSS., of which he alone possessed 
copies. 


March, 1865. 
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* For essential differences between the Arthur of the early Celtic poets and the 
Arthur of the Bruts and the chivalric romancers, see the Untversiry Macaziye, 
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RECAPITULATION. 

What follows is a summary of the 
concluding chapter of Mr. Skene’s 
introduction to the translations of the 
poems. 

The scenery and events of the his- 
torical poems lie in the north of Eng- 
land and south of Scotland, and 
celebrate the deeds of the Gwyr 
(Gaelic Fir, Lat. Viri) y Gogled— 
Men of the North. They are the 
literature of the Cymric inhabitants 
of Cumbria before its subjection by 
the Saxonsin 946. During the cease- 
less contentions between the Cymry 
on one side and the Scots, Picts, and 
north-eastern Saxons, a body of mar- 
tial poetry came into existence, and 
in the seventh century these spirit- 
stirring lays assumed a consistent 
shape. The successes obtained under 
Cadwallawn, greatly aided the move- 
ment. The people would not believe 
that his son Cadwaladyr had died in 
Rome. He would return some day, 
and restore the old Cymric glory, and 
retrospective and prophetic lays still 
maintained their influence. 

When Cymric sway ceased on the 
border, the throne of Wales was oc- 
cupied by Howell the Good, and the 
refugees from Cumbria into Walcs 
brought the legends and poems of 
Strathclwyd along with them. By 
degrees the inhabitants of South 
Wales began to attribute to North 
Wales the deeds which had been 
achieved on the border, and converted 
past heroes and past occurrences into 
the enchanters and enchantments of 
a land of magic. “The inhabitants 
of Gwynedd (North Wales) exercised 
strange arts. They had cauldrons of 
like virtue with that which had re- 
newed the youth of Aeson. A red 
dragon and a white one were buried 
as a palladium of their metropolis. 
Among their monarchs was a veritable 
cat, the offspring of a wandering sow. 
Theirchief philosopher was of gigantic 
stature, and sat on a mountain peak 
to watch the stars. The simple pea- 
sant dwelling on the shore of Dyfed 
(South Wales) beheld across the sea 
those shadowy mountain summits 
pierce the air, guardians as it seemed 
of some unearthly region. Thence 
came the mists and storms ; thence 
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flashed along the northern streamers ; 
thence rose through the silent sky the 
starry path of Gwyddion (the Wizard 
King). 

“The introduction of the Arthurian 
romance into South Wales from Ar- 
morica led to the appearance of the 
Bruts, and to the later class of prose 
tales and romances, and when the 
kingdom of South Wales terminated 
in the death of Rhys ap Tewdwr and 
the occupation of Glamorgan by the 
Normans, the extent to which the 
affections of the people seem to have 
centred upon Robert, Earl of Glou- 
cester, as the son of Nest, the daugh- 
ter of their last King Rhys ap Tew- 
dwr by Henry I., manifested itself 
in the last phase of this poetry. 

“There are, therefore, four eras 
connected with those poems, each of 
which was succeeded by a period of 
confusion or national depression. 

“The era of Cadwallawn and Cad- 
waladyr, in which they were first 
brought into shape ; that of Howel- 
Dda when they were transferred to 
South Wales, and when some of the 
later poems in the Book of Taliessin 
may have been composed ;—that 
of Rhys ap Tewdwr and his grandson 
Robert Mab Henri, when much of 
the spurious poetry was written, none 
of which, however appears in the 
Book of Taliessin ;—and the reign of 
Henry I1., when some of these poems 
with others of the period were first 
transcribed in the ‘ Book of Caermar- 
then.’ ” 

The text is printed in the order or 
want of order in which it lies in the 
four ancient books, displaying a 
mingling of historical and mytholo- 
gical pieces, genuine and spurious, 
but Mr. Skene has arranged his 
translation in this manner— 

The historical poems are grouped 
in two divisions, the first being those 
which refer to events prior to 560, 
when Gildas wrote, and to the wars 
of the Cymry with the Bernicians 

Saxons of the north-eastern coast). 
Some of the personages figuring in 
these events are named in the most 
ancient of the Mabinogion stories. 
King Arthur is mentioned only 
in five of the poems. The &e- 
cond division of the historical pieces 
includes battles subsequent to 560, in 
several of which the poets themselves 
were engaged, when the patriotic 
King Urien and his son Owen were 
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contending against their foes of the 
south-eastern shoreof Scotland. Later 
oems of this division which could not 
e written by any of the three great 
bards relate to the exploits and the 
death of Cadwallawn and still later 
events. 

The miscellaneous poems are suffi- 
ciently varied in subject, and contain 
pieces attributed to other poets as 
well as to the famous THREE. They 
consist of various opinions supposed 
to be expressed by Taliessin on philo- 
sophy and religion, of allusions to the 
history of the Israelites, legends of 
Alexander the Great, and a variety 
of other subjects. 

On commencing this article we 
took for granted that several pieces 
taken from the translations would be 
included in it. Our apology for their 
omission must come from the import- 
ance of the body of the paper, most 
of which has either been quoted or 
abridged from Mr. Skene’s introduc- 
tions. Besides, the greater parts of 
the poems are rendered so obscure by 
continual allusions to subjects not 
connected with the matter in hand, 
by the introduction of apparently ir- 
relevant remarks, or by the seeming 
want of structural connexion, that a 
page of poetry would require as great 
a body of comment as is to be found 
in the “ Variorum Classics.” Several 
translated passages will be found, 
however, in this Magazine for 
January, 1865, to which for the pre- 
sent we refer our readers. 

Limited as our space is, we must 
afford room forone of the undoubtedly 
ancient poems referring to the Arthur, 
not of the historic romance of 
Geoffry of Monmouth, but of the 
traditionary history of the sixth 
century. We do not pretend to 
furnish explanations which would re- 
quire both research and more pages 
than are at our disposal :— 

“Am I not a candidate for fame, if a song 
is heard? 

In Caer Pedryvan, four its revolutions ; 

In the first word from the cauldron when 

spoken, 

From the breath of nine maidens it was 

gently warmed. 

Is it not the cauldron of the Chief of 

Murwyn? What is its intention? 

A ridge about its edge and pearls, 

It will not boil the food of a coward that 

has not been sworn, 

A sword bright-gleaming to him was 

raised, 
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And in the hand of Lleminawg it was left, 

And before the door of the gate of Uffern 
the lamp was burning. 

And when we went with Arthur—a 
splendid labour, 

Except seven, none returned from Caer 

Vedwyd. 


**T shall not deserve much from the ruler 

of literature, 

Beyond Caer Wydyr they saw not the 
prowess of Arthur, 

‘Lhree score canhwr stood on the wall, 

Difficult was a conversation with its sen- 
tinel. 

Thrice enough to fill Prydwen there went 
with Arthur, 

Except seven, none returned from Caer 
Golud. 


“T shall not deserve much from those with 

long shields, 

They know not what day who the causer, 

What hour in the serene day Cwy was 
born, 

Who caused that he should not go to the 
dales of Devwy, 

They know not the brindled ox, thick his 
headband. 

Seven score knobs in his collar. 

And when we went with Arthur of 
anxious memory, 

Except seven, none returned from Caer 
Vandwy. 


; Ifshall not deserve much from those of 


loose bias, 

They know not what day the chief was 
caused, 

What hour in the serene day the owner 
was born, 

What animal they keep,—silver its 
head.* 

When we went with Arthur of anxious 
contention, 

Except seven, none returned from Caert 
Ochren. 


“ Monks congregate like dogs in a kennel ; 

From contact with their superiors they 
acquire knowledge. 

Is one the course of the wind?—is one 
the water of the sea? 

Is one the spark of the fire of unrestrain- 
able tumult ? 

Monks congregate like wolves ; 

From contact with their superiors they 
acquire knowledge. 

They know not when the deep night and 
dawn divide, 

Nor what is the course of the wind, or 
who agitates it, 

In what place it dies away, on what land 
it roars, 
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The grave of the saint is vanishing from 
the altar tomb. 

I will pray to the Lord, the Great 
Supreme, 

That I be not wretched,—Christ be my - 
portion !” ¢ 





The learned editor, either for want 
of time or for being better acquainted 
with his native Gaelic than its harsher- 
sounding cousin the Cymric, secured 
the valuable services of the Rev. D. 
Silvan Evans, of Llanymawddwy, 
and the Rev. Robert Williams, of 
Rhydycroesan, both eminent Welsh 
scholars ; and these gentlemen have 
given literal translations of the various 
poems, the texts of which appear 
printed with the utmost care from 
the original MSS. 

The editor’s duty has been discharg- 
ed in the most painstaking manner, 
moderation, sound judgment, great 
archeological learning, and abstinence 
from indulgence in theories or guess- 
es, strongly characterizing his labours. 
Like every genuine archeologist 
worthy of the name, he would prefer 
to find any poem or tale a long time 
pene as possessing an early origin, 

ut he never lets his predilections, 
amiable as they may be, influence his 
better judgment. His arguments for 
the antiquity of the principal poems 
are so well po oe by facts and 
circumstances collected by diligent re- 
search, and by proofs supported by 
sound logical principles, that the 
reader who does not rise from the 
consideration of his reasonings with 
an impression of the once existence 
of the bardic triad, and of the anti- 
quity of many of the poems attributed 
to them, must have strongly barricad- 
ed his intellect with foregone con- 
clusions. 

Readers of this article who are in- 
terested in the subject, but have not 
seen the previous papers on Welsh 
literature in the DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, are referred to them here 
by name and date :—“ Sayings and 
Doings of the Cymry,” October, 1864 ; 
“The Bardic Triad of Wales,” Janu- 
ary, 1865 ; “La Mort d’Arthur, and 
its Celtic Sources,” March, 1865; 
“ Merlin,” June, 1865; “ Celtic MSS. 
and their Contents,” October, 1867. 








t The Gaelic Cathair, a fort. 


* Gaelic scholars will recognise the close affinity of this and the other translations to 
sivuilar pieces in Gaelic, especially in such turnings off_as here given. 








$ Mo Chuid, in Gaelic, 





